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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Peehaps no work ever did more to encourage the growth of 
that taste for Ornithology, which has of late become so widely 
diffused among all classes of society, than Da. Bechstein’s 
admirable History of Cage, or Chamber-birds {Stuleiiv'CgeT). 
In Germany, where it first appeared, and in various other 
parts of the continent, as well as in England and America, 
it has gone through several editions, and become a standard 
work of reference, not only to the mere Bird-fancier, but also 
to the scientific Ornithologist. Since the death of the Author, 
a new edition, comprising the results of his latest experience, 
has appeared, under the superintendence of Dr. Lehmanit, a 
friend, whose kindred tastes and pursuits admirably fitted him 
for the task. 

In the present Translation, which is from this improved 
edition, the Author’s plan of arrangement has been strictly 
followed ; and a large amount of additional matter introduced, 
from the most authentic sources; including the whole of 
Biutish Warblees, a work of great reputation, now 
extremely scarce. Several species not mentioned by Bech- 
STEiN are described, for the first time, in this edition ; indeed, 
no pains have been spared to render it as perfect as possible. 

H. G. A. 




PRKFit® fo :Tllfi »IftST EDITION 


The work which I now offer to the public, The Natural 
History of Cage-BirdSf is one which I have long been solicited 
to write by many of my friends. 

Many persons who would find pleasure in keeping birds, 
are both unable to procure then% and ignoiTmt of the proper 
method of treatment. Others, while possessing a certain 
degree of knowledge on these points, are unacquainted with 
the best and easiest mctnods. It is for such persons, and not 
for students of natural history, who aro able to refer to more 
scientific works for the requisite information, that the present 
volume is designed. 

The statements contained in the following pages claim c redit 
and authoiity, on the ground that they are the result of 
personal observation imd experience. Trom childhood, I have 
always been passionately fond of bfrds; and even now I cannot 
pursue my literar)^ labours with pleasure and success, unle8.s 
my room be enlivened with the song of aome forty or fifty, 
which flutter about me at their pleasure. The reader there- 
fore may, naturally, suppose that I have bestowed considerable 
attention on the subject, and endeavoured to ascertain not only 
the easiest, but the cheapest and best methods of preserving 
my feathered favourites in health. £ have only to hope that 
the success of my attempt to impart information to my readers, 
may be commensurate with tlie opportunities which I have 
enjoyed of collecting it. 

It is possible that different opinions may have been formed 
as to the proper scope and interest of a work like the present. 
The following remarks will explain the mode in which I have 
divided the subject. 

I have described all the indigenous birds which may be suc- 
ce^llii^ly kept in the aviary; and, with regard to foreign 
birds, have confined my attention to such as are most usually 
imported into Germany, and may be procured with little diffi- 
culty. 

For convenience of reference, I have in this, as in my other 
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works on birds, arranged the matter under the following 
heads : — 

Description , — An accurate description of each species^ is 
necessary to guard the amateur against the tricks of the bird- 
sellers, who often do not hesitate to sell a female as a male, or 
substitute one species for another. It may also tend to foster 
a tasle for natural history in the lover of Cage-birds, and direct 
his attention to such observations and researches as may tend 
to the advancement of science. 

Habitat , — Among the first, questions prompted by the desire 
to possess a bird of any particular species, are, when and where 
is it to be procured and when procured, in what manner can its 
mode of life in confinement be best adapted to its natural 
habits? My remarks under the above-mentioned head are 
designed to answer these questions. 

Food ,, — Their food, which should resemble as closely as 
possible their natural nourishment, is one of the particulars 
most carefully to be attended to in the management of Cage- 
birds. I have therefore divided this section into two parts, 
which treat respectively of the food of Cage-birds, first in a 
Avild state, and secondly in confinenicnt. 

Breeding , — A knowledge of the method b}' which Cage-birds 
nmy be induced to propagate their species, is rendered neces- 
sary by the fact, that many birds cannot be kept with ad- 
vantage except reared from the nest, or when removed from 
the parent birds at a very early period. 

Diseases , — The numerous diseases incident to Cage-birds 
may be accounted for by the want of exercise and natural 
nutriment experienced in the confinement of the aviary. I 
have not thought it necessary to bo very explicit on this sub- 
ject ; as it is one whic;h yd requires further elucidation on the 
part of anatomical and mt'dical science. 

^ Mode of Tod: mg , — Ilndcr this head the reader will find 
directions which will enable him, with a little trouble, to 
procure for himself most of our indigenous birds, 

^Attractive Qualities. — To the end of my account O^^'biich 
species, I have appended a short statement of the qualitiei 
which render it a dcsii^able acquisition to the aviary, 

Waltekshausen, Oct. 20, 1794. 



PHEFACE TO THE SECOHI) EDinOI^r. 

The fact that within five years I have been called on to issue 
a second edition of this work, is the surest proof of my suc- 
cess in the attempt to supply a general want. I must con- 
fess, that none of works has met with such a favourable 
reception as this, for which I have received the oral and 
written thanks of readers of all classes ; and particularly of 
many ladies of Wealth and distinction, some of whom also I 
have had the pleasure of assisting by my advice. It gratifies 
me to be able to announce, that t have introduced into this 
edition improvements, which will be found both numerous 
and important. I Lave not only interpolated the rcsultt of 
fresh observations in my account of particular species, but 
changed, and I impe amended, the general an angement of the 
work, and added descriptions of .many foreign and indigenous 
birds, which were omitted in the previous edition. 

I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure afforded me 
by the conviction that this work has not only increased, by 
the information which it contains, the interest already taken 
by some of my readers in the feathered creation, but has also 
been the means of directing the attention of many others to 
the observation and love of natural objects. It is my earnest 
wish, that in its new form, this book may again be the means 
of increasing the number of those who study and admire the 
wonderful works of God, and thus of fulfilling one of the chief 
purposes for which we have been surrounded with the countless 
host of living creatures. 

Waltekshausen, Nov, 1 , 1799 . 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I HAVE but few prefatory observations to make to this new 
edition of my Nistory of Cage-Birds, A comparison with 
th^TpIeceding, will shew that it has been considerably enlarged 
and improved. It has, indeed, been objected by some, that 
I have already stretched the limits of my work too far, by 
admitting into it descriptions of birds, which can only be 
tamed with considerable difficulty ; e. g, the Common and 
Gold-crested Wren. To this I reply, that in my own opi- 
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iiiott, and that of many others, I should have been guilty of 
serious omission, had I included only the species which demand 
little care and patience on the part of the amateur ; and with 
respect to the particular birds cited, I know several persona 
who take great pleasure in allowing one or more Wrens the 
free range of their rooms. I must, also, be allowed to express 
my Conviction, that in a work like this, it is hardly possible to 
err on the side of supeiHuity. In the present edition, also, the 
reader will find accounts of various foreign species, which may 
be procured Irom the bird-d^alerp. 


PEEFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

By the German Editor, De. Lehmann, 

The Publishers of this new edition of Bechstein on CAOii:- 
Bieds, believe that an apology for reproducing a work so in- 
dispensable to the amateur, and so valuable to the scientific 
natpalist, is hardly necessary. The constant inquiries for it, 
during the lengthened interval in which it has been out of 
print, are the surest proof that it has not been superseded by 
any of the more recent works which have been produced upon 
the same subject. 

The changes in the present edition are confined to a few 
emendations ; the omission of much which time and experience 
had demonstrated to bo superfiuous ; and a considerable addi- 
tion to the section upon Bird-catching. It was my own opinion, 
as well as that of several competent judges whose advice has 
been asked, that the form of tlie work did not require to be 
re-cast, and that it was due to the memory of an author, so 
much r(;speoteil, both as a naturalist and in priv ate life, to give 
his favouriti ivork to che public as nearly as possible as he 
left It. In no other ay could be assured to the work the ad- 
vantages derived from the Author’s engaging style, which has 
already so materially cmitributed to the acceptance it has found 
with the public.' 

Hambdeg, Ap ' il , 1840 . 
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INTRODUCTION, 


I. Of Cage-bieds in oknera4 

By the term Cage-hirdsy"^ I undorstaiicl such as amateurs usually 
keep in confinement, for the sake of th ir beautiful plumage, 
their agreeable song, their liw'ly dLsposition, oi* from the desire 
of studying their various peculiarities. For these purj)oses it 
is especially necessary to be able to distinguish between the 
sexes, since, as is .veil known, the mahjs are, in almost evciy 
respect, more vale iblc than the females. 1 shall therefore in 
the following pages, pay particular attention to the vfirieties 
of colour, and other characteristics, by which this distinction 
may be effected. As, however, many birds ai’e untameable, 
and many more would not rej)ay the trouble necessary to tame 
them, the number of species which come svithin the scope of 
the present work is ver}^ small, when compared with the whole 
numbei known to the ornithologist. 

II. Of the Voice and Song of Birds. 

Every species of bird has a peculiarity of voice possessed by 
no other. By this variety of vocal endowment, birds are not 
only distinguished above the rest of the animal creation, but 
are enabled to express to one another their wants and passions. 
There can be no doubt that this power of communication exists 
not only bet«'‘ecn the sexes, but between all indi\TLduals of the 
same species. The least experienced observer of nature knows 
that the approach of danger is expressed by a imiversaUy in- 
telligibhi cry ; which, if uttered by the Wren, for instance, is 
understood by the Turkey-cock, and vice rersd. Of 'whatever 
species the one may be, wliich first perceives the approach of 
% bird of prey, it is able to excite the attention of all birds in 
.he j?atghbourbood by its peculiar cry of warning. As soon as 
he Blue-tit utters her Iss ! so indicative of fear and terror, — 
rhich, nevertheless, she seems sometimes to do from pure love 

♦ The German word is Stuberwbgel, which, translated literally, i» 
chamber-birds ; but as these chambers are, so to say, cages on a large scab, 
thft translator has preferred the term Cage-birds. 
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of mischief, — the wood is silent in an instant ; and every bkd 
either listens for the enemy's coming, or hastens to the aid or the 
comrade who is attacked. This peculiarity is so marked, mt 
fowlers have not failed to turn it to purposes of profit Ihey 
build a hut, roof it with green boughs, and cove r the roof with 
o plentiful supply of limed twigs. They then display a 
8creCch-owl or ojlier bird of prey, imitate the sonorous cry of a 
Jay or Woodpecker in fear and distress ; and birds of every size 
and species flock to the hut, and are caught. 

The tones of Jiappiuess and joy, by which one bird is able 
to call forth from anotbcir a similar ('xpression of feeling, seem 
to be almost as univc'rsiilly intelligible. Nor is this joy shomi 
by song alone ; although when one little creature begins to 
sing, the whole wood, or the whole room, soon manifests its 
sympathy by a general chorus. The same is Ireciuently indi- 
cated by single notes. In spring and autumn, a great variety 
of species may often be noticed in hedges and bushes, which 
s(‘{'m to take great delight in the utterance of a common cry. 
Again, when in conflnement, birds may often be induced to 
sing by various noises, loud conversation, and above all, by in- 
strumental music ; though on wild birds these means would 
jjroduce no other (dfect than to frighten them away. 

In many cases also different species have a language, which 
serves for various puq)oses of mutual communication. For 
instance, Havens, Crows, Jackdaws, &c., understand and rt'- 
sponcl, both by voice and action, to each othcFs call. By imi- 
tating the call of the Yellow-hammer, the fowler succeeds in 
taking the Ortolan, the Snow-bunting, the Keed-hunting, tlu' 
Foolish-bunting, &c. : the cry of the Chaffinch decoys the 
Mountain-firicli ; and that of the Siskin attracts the Citron- 
riuch and th(^ Hedpole, 

Lastly, every bird has receive<l from nature the power of 
uttering either a song, oi certain distinct sounds, by which it 
can communicate its desiri^s P«>t ^ajly to those of its own, but 
of other species. These notes, if connected in a melodious 
succession, av(* called a mng ; if unconnected, a call, Ij^some 
eases the call is the same, howx^^ej- different the emotions wtich 
it is intended to express : in others, it is very various. For 
instance, the Chaffinch’s call, when on the wing, is Eyak t 
eyah ! its expression of joy is Fink ! fink ! — ^if angry, the same 
fcylluble IS repeated more quickly ; and Trief! iriefi is the sign 
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of tenderness or melancholy. TheEaven’scall — Graahl grop^! 
— ^is, on the contrary, the same under all circumstances ; and 
the only indication of a change of emotion, is the degree of 
rapidity with which it is uttered. 

What is called the Song of birds, is, in all cases, expressive 
either of love or happiness. Thus, the Nightingale sings only 
during the pairing serison, and the period of incubation, and ia 
silent as so^^n as compelled to feed its young ; while, on the 
oontrar}% the Starling, the Bullfinch, and the Canary, sing 
throngliout the year, except Avhei\ dejected by .moulting. It 
seems, in general, to be a prerogative of the fiiales, by which 
tliey either invite or sec'k to retaiu the affections of the females. 
'Fhere are indeed a few spf^cies, e,g. the llcdbreast, LarK, 
Caneoy, &c,, tlui icniales of which, especially if kept by them- 
selves, manifest a capability of uttering a lew notes like those 
of the mide ; but in general they” only listen to the song of the 
males, in order to show theii' preference for the most accom- 
plished singer. In a cage of Canaries, the liveliest female 
always pairs with the best singer; and a female Chaffinch, 
when wild, will choose out of a hundred males, the mate 
whose song is most pleasing to her. 

The Songs of Cage-Birds — ^which, as we have alrt^ady said, 
constitute their chief recommendation to the amateur, — are di- 
vided into two classes; the natural and the artificial. The 
former are as v arious and as numerous as the species of birds 
themselves ; and I know of no two of our indigenous birds, 
which exactly resemble each other in this respect. Even the 
case of the Shrikes, wliich, on account of their very retent ivi.* 
memory, perfectly succeed in reproducing the songs of the birds 
whose nests are near their own, forms no exception ; as they 
50 interpolate the imitated song with their own notes, that a 
connoisseur soon discovers whether he is listening to a Wood- 
chat Shrike, or a Skylark. A knowledge of the different songs 
is of great importance, not only to the amateur but to the na- 
turalist, as many important observations relating to the habits 
of the featherc'd tribe can be made, and classified only, by 
iueafts*of their song. 

The artificial song consists in part of notes peculiar to other 
species, which young birds spontaneously acquire in the 
aviary, or of passages which have been purposely performed in 
their hearing on a flute or bird-organ. Almost all singing 
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birds, wMch have been taken from the nest when very young, 
are able to retain portions of such tunes as are daily played or 
•whistled in their presence ; but only a few, particularly dis- 
tinguished for docility, entirely forsake and forget their natural 
song. A young Goldhnch, for example, learns passages of the 
airs which are being taught to a Bullfinch in the same room ; 
but ns very far from ever oquidling the latter in the p(?rfectness 
of his repetition. Jifor can this be accounted for, as many sup- 
pose, by the greater or less plasticity of the organs of voice, 
but must be attributed ratlun* to the various degr(;es of memoi*}* 
with which different birds are Endowed. There arc also cer- 
tain npecies, such as Parrots and Juj's, which have a broad, 
iindivi<led tongue, enabling them to imitate articulate s(»unds; 
tlios^‘ are said to speak. 

Birdsellers and fimateurs, however, classify the St)ngs of 
birds in tlie following manner : — The bird tvarhles or quavers, 
when it always rc'peats the passages or single notes of its song 
ill precis(dy the same order : such is the song of the Mght- 
iiigah^ and the Chaffinch. It sings when it utt(‘rs tln^ chirp- 
ing or twittering song, intermixed with most distinct nob's, 
•without obserring any n'gular succc^ssion, as is the ease with 
the Redbreast and Siskin. And then only it whistles or pipes, 
when its song consists of distinct, round, flute-like notes ; as, 
for instance, that of the Linnet and the trained Bullfinch. 

Some birds sing throughout the day ; somii arc h(*ard early 
in the morning; others in the evening; and a few seem to prtder 
the silence of night. Some prefer to sing in company ; others 
are mute except when alone. The Nightiuf^e, for instance, is 
silent in the daytime^ and sings only in the evening, or even 
at night. It seems indeed as if the queen of Song Birds was 
conscious of the superiority of her po^\^ors, and disdained to 
raise Ikt voice amid the viirious noises of day, and the cry and 
twitter of other birds, but reserved it for' a period when it 
could be Ix'tter bear; I and more fully appreciated by men. 

It is remarkable, that all l-irds v iiich, unlikt; flie Redbreast, 
Siskin, or Bulltinch, do not sing throughout the year, appear to 
forget their song during the process of moulting, and have tdloam 
it again every spring. The fact, however, does not sc'om to me, 
to be thus riglitiy described. The practising, which goes by 
the name of beaming, or recording , is only a kind of (‘xercise 
of tliC organs, in ordc^r that they may again easily produce the 
uccuscomed tones ; and consists, not of notes or ]jassagcs which 
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have any reference to the usual song, hut of a kind of 
teriug and chir|)ing, intermixed with which, the well known 
notes are now and then to be detected, given on every occasion 
with increased porfi'ctness and facility. The Chaffinch, before 
recovering its song, chirps for eight wxeks, though the period 
varies slightly in indiridual birds ; and the warbling of the 
Nightingale is indistinct for an equal length qf time. This re- 
cording, therefore, seems to indicate, not so much a failure of me- 
uory, as, if I may so speak, a deterioration in the organs of voice. 

The reason why one bird sings better than imothcr, may be 
found in the different size anh strength of the larpix ; whence 
arises also the fact that females but rarely sing, as tins organ is 
much less fhUy developed in them than in the male. Thus too, 
the Nightingale, distinguished above all birds by its clear, loud 
and long song, differs also iri)m aU others in the greater strength 
and size of its larynx. Like other organs, however, the larynx 
may be vc'iy^ much strengthened by practice ; and, as we sec 
in the case of Chaffinches, Linnets, and Bullfinches, which have 
been reared in the aviary, care, good food, and instruction, will 
materially improve ih(' song of many birds. 

I must not omit to mention in this place, a n^mark of Bak- 
EiXGTOx’s {PhilosophM Transactions , vol. Ixiii. 1773), namely, 
that the so-called wild, or natural, song of a bird might be ar- 
tificially improved by the admixture of anothcT — as, for instance, 
by keeping Linnets, Sparrows, &c., in an a\iary with cage-birds, 
such as the Nightingale and Canary, and then setting them at 
liberty It is true enough that the songs of such birds im- 
prove in the avimy ; for being well tended and fed, they have 
nothing to think of hat their song, and the effort to procure a 
mate by its mean. And by putting them into an aviaiy con- 
structed of wire, in the open air, and hanging near it, in cages, 
unmatod birds, of such species as the Nightingale and Canary, 
which sing without intermission, it might be possible to teach 
them a new and better song; although that the same course of in- 
struction could be given in the house, as Herr Gainroro 
is a supposition against which all my oum experienc e 
militates. Tor it would be possible only in tlie case of birds 
which pass the winter in the neighbourhood of our dwellings, — 
such as Sparrows, which arc, ho^wever, among the least docile of 

* *‘How can we Improve the Song of our Wild Birds?” Copea- 
ktgen, 1800. 
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the feathered tribe. Ag:ain, the birds which arc to learn a song 
not natural to them, must be taken fr'^m the nest before they 
have even learned to chir]) ; and if thus br ought up to the food 
and the temperature of the a’sunry, would be able ncith(‘r to 
sustain life, nor to migrate in winter. And thirdly, if such 
birds were hatched by cage-birds — Canaries for instance — they 
would become aocustomed to the food of the aviary, but when 
winter came, would be entire dy ignorant of the cry of their 
wilder comrades; could not mignde udth them; and must there- 
fore perish of hjinger. The only means of accomplishing the 
proposed object, which se(ans to me* fcvisihle, 'would Im to take 
trained birds, — of such spocioH as frequent our orchards and 
gardens, Larks, rinches, &c. — and hinig them in cages near the 
spot where others had built. Then the nestlings which hap- 
pened to possess a good memoTy', would be able to recollect the 
improved song of the trained birds, as well as that which they 
acquired from their p;i rents. Whether the attempt to improve 
the natural melody of our woods and gardens, be adrisable, 
may I think be qii(*stioned. It is suththiit to keep birds of 
curious or peculiarly beautiful song in the ariaiy, and thus to 
derive pleasure from their strains. 

Additional Eemakks. — “T he melody of birds,” says Bbo- 
DERip, in his Zoological Recreations, “ finds its way to the heart 
of every one ; but the cause that pr(>mpts the outpourings that 
make copse, rock, and river, ring again on a fine spring morning, 
is more a matter of doui)t with ornitli(>logist8, than the uninitiated 
in zoological mysteries might suppose. Much luis been written on 
this subject, and upon a consideration of ilie different opinions, 
aided by our own observations, we are inclined to think tnat love 
and rivalry are tlie two great stimulants, though we do not mean 
to deny that a bird may sing from mere gaiety of heart, arising 
from finding iiself in I he liauuts dear to it, and in the midst oi 
plenty of the food it lihes. 

“ In this country, iJjc season of reproduction is undoubtedly 
that wherein ^ 

‘ The isle is full of pleasant noises, 

Soutitis, and sweet airs, that give delight ' *- 

and about ten weeks have been mentioned as the period during 
which most of our wild birds are in song. That there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, there is no doubt. We have heard a wild 
Thrush, one of the sweetest singers of his tribe, sing far into 
September, but we watched narrowly, and never could find that 
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he had a matt?. Tlien, again, we have the aiiturnnaZ, and even 
the winter notes of the Bobin, long after the breeding season ; 
and caged birds, if well fed and k^pt, will sing the greater part 
of the year.” 

No British naturalist appears to have paid greater attention 
to this part of our subject than Colonel Montague, and his r 
marks thereupon are exceedingly interesting. “There is no 
doubt,” ho says, “that birds in confinement wili learn the ftong 
of those they are kept with ; but then it is constantly blended 
\s ith that peculiar to the species. In the spring, the very great 
exertions of the male birds in their vociferous notes are certainly 
the calls to love ; and the pecilliar nole of each* is an unerring 
mark for each to discover its own species. Jf a confined bird 
had learned the song cf ano^lier, witliout retaining any part 
its natural notc^s, and was set at liberty, it is ]»robabl0 it would 
never find a maU of its own species ; and even .'Jupposing it did, 
there is no reason for believing the young of that bird would be 
destitute of its native notes ; lor if nestling birds have no innate 
notes peculiar to their species, and their song is only learned 
from the parent bird, how are we to account for the invariable 
note each species possesses, when it happens that two diflerent 
species are bred up iii the same bush, or in the contiguous one, 
or w^hen hatched or tbstered by a different species P The males 
of song birds do not in general search for the female, but, on the 
contrary, their business in the spring is to perch on some conspi- 
cuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, which, 
by instinct, tlic female knows, and repairs thither to choose her 
mate. This is particularly verified with respect to summer birds 
of passage. The Nightingale, and most of its genus, although 
timid and shy to a degree, mount aloft, and incessantly pour 
forth their strains, each seemingly vicing in its lone, love -laboured 
song, before the f(*male arrives. No sooner does the female make 
her appearance than dreadful battles ensue — their notes are 
changed ; their song is sometimes hurried through without the 
usual grace and idegance ; and at other times modulated into a 
soothing melody. The first we conceive to be a provocation to 
battle at the appearance of another male ; the last, an amorous 
cadence, or courting address. This variety of song only lasts 
till the female is fixed in her choice, which is in general a few 
daj^ ^fter her arrival ; and if the season is favourtmle, she soon 
begins the task allotted to her sex. 

“ The male no longer exposes himself as before, nor are his 
songs hoard so frequently, or so loud ; but w^hile she is searching 
for a secure place in which to build her nest, he is no less assidu- 
ous in attending her with ridiculous gestures, accompanied wdth 
peciiliaarly soft notes. When incubation takes place* the song of 
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the male is again heard, but not so frequently as at first ; he 
never rambles from hearing, and seldom from her sight, and if 
she leaves the nest, he accompanies her with soft notes of love. 

“ The continuation of song in caged birds by no means proves 
it is not occasioned by a stimulus to love ; indeed, it is probable 
that redundancy of animal spirits from plenty of food and arti- 
ficial heat may produce the same result, whereas wild birds have 
it abated by a commerce with the other sex but even in their 
natural state, birds may be forced to continue their song much 
longer than usual. A male Ecd-start made his appearance near 
my house early in spring, and soon commenced xiis love-tuned 
song. In two days after a female'arrived, which for several days 
the male was continually chasing, omitting soft interrupted 
notes, accompanied by a chattering noise. This sort of courting 
lasted for several days. Soon after, the female took possession ot 
a hole in a wall close to my house, where she prepared a nest, 
and deposited six eggs. The male kept at a aistanec from the 
nest ; sometimes sung, but not so loud nor so frequently as at 
first, and never when he approached the nest. When the eggs 
had been sat on a few^ days, I caught the female. Tiu? male did 
not miss his mate immediately ; but on the next day he resumed 
his vociferous calls, and his song became incessant for a week, 
when I discovered a second female ; — his note immediately 
changed, and all his actions as before described returned. This 
experiment has been repeated on the Nightingale with the same 
result ; and a Golden-crested Wren, who never found another 
mate, continued his song from the month of May till the latter 
end of August. On the contrary, another of the same species, 
who took possession of a fir-tree in my garden, ceased its notes 
as soon as the young were hatched.” 

In his comments upon the above, Mr. Eennie expresses an opi* 
nion, that birds sing most frequently from joy and buoyancy of 
spirits ; and not unfrequently in triunfphant defiance of rivalry 
or attack. He says, “ I have a Ited-breast who will sing out 
whenever I snap my fingers at him, and the Sedge-bird sings 
when a stone is throw n inlo the hush w here he may bo.” 

According to Svme, the Song of birds may be divided into six 
distinct utterances -.—Jirst, tliere is the call-note of tlie mate in 
spring ; second, the loud, clear, and fierce notes of defiance ; third, 
the soft, tender, full, melodious love-w arbie ; /ottrM, tbe.qotes 
of fear, w hen danger approaches the nest ; Jl/fh, the note of 
alarm, or war-cry, when a bird of prey appears sij;th, the note 
the parent birds utter to their brood, and the chirp or note 
of the young. This latter he again divides into two — that 
which the young birds utter while in the nest, and that after 
they have left it. And to these several utterances, he adds 
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iofl murmuring kind of note whicli the male emits while he is 
feeding the female on the nest, and also that uttered by her 
while reoeivi^ the food. 

The Hon. Haines Baebington remarks, that “ some passages 
in the song of a few kinds of birds, correspond with the interrds 
of our musical scale ; but that much the greater part of such a 
song is not capable of musical notation, because — first, the rapi- 
dity is often too great, and it is also so imcertam»where they may 
s^op, that it is impossible to reduce the passages to form a musi- 
cal bar in any time whatsoever : secon ily, on account of the 
pitch of most birds being copsidembly Jiigher than the most 
shrill notes of instruments of the greatest compass ; and lastly, • 
because the intervals used by birds are commoifly so minute, that 
we cannot judge ‘»t all of them from the more gross intervals 
into which our musical octave is divided.” We cannot foUow this 
accomplished naturalist through the whole of his interesting 
observations upon this subject. The table which follows will 
servo to show nis estimate of the comparative merits of tume of 
our leading feathered vocalists. 

Me. Daines Bakkington’s Table.* 


Designed to exhibit the comparative merit of 
British Song Birds : Twenty is supposed to 
be the point of absolute perfection. 


1 Nightingale ... 

2 Black-Cap, or Mock Nightingale. 

3 Skylark 

4 Woodlark .... 

5 Titlark ..... 

6 Linnet . . . 

7 Goldfinch .... 

8 Chaffinch .... 

9 Greenfinch .... 

10 Thrush ... . . 

11 Blackbird ... 

1 1 2 Robin • . • • 

,13, Wren .... 

^ r4 * Hedge-Sparrow . . 

I l.h Reed- Sparrow . . 

1 6 Aberdavine or Siskin . 

17 Red- Pole .... 






1 

ellowness c 
tone. 

1 

A 

i)£ 

•c 

s 

a» 

> 

.5 

‘3 

Compass. 

Execution. 


CO 




19 

14 

19 

19 

19 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 

4 

19 

4 

18 

18 

18 

4 

17 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

16 

12 

16 

18 

4 

19 

4 

12 

12 

4 

12 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

16 

12 

12 

12 

0 

12 

0 

4 

4 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

o| 

4 

0, 

2 

2 

21 

4 \ 

0 

4 

4 

oi 

41 

o! 

4 

4 


* We quote this Table more as a curiosity than as an authority, as we think the 
estimate in many respects very defective ; for instance, the Robin is placed much 
»oo high iu the scale, and the Thrush and Blackbird as much too low ; formiillowness. 
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la Macoillivray’s description of the structural anatomy of 
the organs of tune in birds, mc find it stated that the trachea is 
an elastic tube, very flexible and contractile, so that it can accom* 
modate itself to the various motions of the neck ; it is covered 
with layers of cellular tissue, and commences just behind the 
tongue, extending downwards to opposite the first rib, where, at 
the syrinx, as it is called, or interior larynx^ it is divided into 
two ironcUi. The parts which correspond with these in man 
and animals are proportionably larger and more complex, be- 
cause with Uiera the varieties of tone in the voice are produced 
by the muscles and chords df ihojarynx ; wliereas in Birds,. the 
sound is produced at the syrinx^ or lower extremity of the wind- 
pipe, the modulations being caused by the contraction and ex- 
tension of the larynx, ^idie vocal chords which vibrate under 
the impulse of the air, and so produce sound in the human 
are placed in that organ. But in the case of birds the vibrating 
membrane is placed in the lower larynx, or, more pronerly speak- 
ing, the syrinx. Such then is the apparatus by which the voices 
of birds arc attuned, and this is the modus operandi : — when 
the air contained in the lungs and air-cells passes through the 
hroTvchii, it causes the vocal membrane at tlie extremity to vibrate, 
and the sound which is ihus produced is rendered acute or grave, 
by the relaxation or tension of the parts ; while the stream of 
air thus caused to vibrato is narrowed and divided, or suffered to 
pass free, according as the muscles of the larynx arc tightened 
or relaxed. 'This author cannot, however, in his careful ana- 
tomical researches, find an adequate cause for the great variation 
observed in the songs of different birds. He says : “ The modi- 
fication of these organs presented by the different species arc 
slight ; the parts in all I have examined, being the same, and with 
the same number of muscles. The peculiar song of different 
species must therefore depend on circumstances beyond our cog- 
nition ; for surely no one could imagineTh(‘ reason that the Kook 
and the Hooded Crow require as complex an apparatus to pro- 
duce their unmusical cries, as tliat which llic Blackbird and 
Nightingale employ in ijn>dulating their voices, so as to give rise 
to those melodies whi(d» are so (lelightful to us ; and yet the 
knife, and the needle, mid the lens, do not enable its to detect any 
superior organizat ion in tlie Warbk*r over tlic CroW.” 

By some authors the superior powers of song manifested** by 

at all events, they arc' entitled to a uij^her place; and then, why was not the Bull- 
finch included, and several other very sweet songs tera, whose names do not appear f 
Great difference of o})ini()j» will, of course, at all times prevail, respecting the com- 

e arative merits of the various individuals of the featheitHl choir : so much deiiend- 
ig upon the taste And temperament of the hearer, and the circumstances under which 
they are heard, as well as upon the state, and condition, and opportunities of Im. 
provaineut which the singer has enjoyed. 
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certain birds, is ascribed to the possession of a gr -ater degree of 
nervous energy ; but there are difficulties in the way of such a 
solution of this problem, one of t]ie many which the practical 
naturalist has yet to solve. Many attempts have been made to 
express in words, or in the characters used in musical notation, 
the varied strains of the featliered songsters ; but such attempts 
have been, and must be, partially if not wholly, failures. Bech- 
8TEIN has t.nkcn great pains to spell out the difigrent notes of the 
nightingale, and set them down m their proper order of sequence, 
dividing them into their separate strains, or strophes ; but let any 
lover of the dulcet jargoning of that “sweet and plaintive Sappho 
of the deiJ,” look upon the folkiwing strange jumble of letters, 
and tell us wJiat resemblance the sounds which they express, 
bear to the enchanting music to wdiich he has often listened m 
an ecstasy of delight : 

“ Tiou, tiou, tic 1 , tiou — Spe, tiou, squa — Tio, tio, tio, ti6, tio, 
tio, tio, tix — Coutio, coutio, coutio, coutio — Squo, 8(^u6, squo, 
squo — Tzu, tzu, izu, Izu, tzu, izu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzi—Oorror, 
tiou, scjiia, pipiijui — Zozozozozozozozozozozozo, zirrhading !— 
Tsisaisi, taissisisisisisiais — Dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, ni — 
Tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, dzi — Dio, dJo, dlo, 
dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo — Quio, tr rrrrrrrr itz — Lu, In, lu, lu, 
ly, ly, ly, ly, ji6, lie, lid, lie — Quio didl li lulylie— Ilagurr, gurr 

? [uipio!— Coui, coui, coui, coui, qui, qui, qui, gai, gui, gui, gui — 
joll goll goll goll guia hadadoi — Couigui, liorr, ha diadia dill 
si! — Hezozezezozczozczezczezezezczezeze couar ho dze hoi — 
Quia, quia, cpia, quia, quia, quia, cniia, quia ti — Ki, ki, ki, io,*io, 
10 , ioioioio ki — Lu ly li fe iai la leu lo, dial *io quia — Kigaigaigai- 
gaigaigaigai guiagaigaigai couior dzio dzio pi.’ 

The French poet understood this matter better, when he said 
of his inistrcssj that her name was ihe note of a nightingale^ 
which saying reminds us of the lines of an English child of song, 
who describing his lady-love, averred that — 

“Her thoughts were garlands of new tinted flowers. 

Their utterance perfume 

No, the melody of birds, like the fragrance of flowers, cannot 
be described ; it must be listened to, and that by one whose 
senses are pro'perly attuned to outward harmony, by an in- 
dwelling and abiding love of the beautiful and the pure in nature : 
to liiin the soaring Lark will seem indeed to pour forth at heaven’s 
gate a morning hymn of praise, and the nightingale to chant, 
amid the leafy woodlands, a vesper song of thankfulness : the 
full chorus of feathered minstrelsy wall be to him like an angel 
choir, scattering melody on all around, which sinks into the soul 
like summer rain into the earth, gladdening and refreshing it. 
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III. Habitation and General Treatment. 

The space required by cage-birds varies with the different 
species, and the object with which they are confined. As far 
as health and happiness arc concerned, all are letter in (i 
room, of which they have the entire range, thaii in a c^e. 
This room should be provided with boughs of fp and pine, 
which ought to l)e cut in winter, or at the latest in March, in 
order to prevent the leaves fk)m falling off. Many spmes, 
however, sing better wheit confined within 8() narrow a space, 
that they can only communicate'^with th(;ir fellows by means 
of song. 

Those birds which arc kept only for their beauty, or the 
elegance of theii* motions, should be kept in a room where they 
can hop or fly about, and may perch at night either on the 
above-mentioned pine boughs, or in a large cage, with nume- 
rous divisions. Many birds — as, for example, the Hedge- 
Warbler and the Blue-tliroatcd Warbler — sing bettor in this 
modified species of liberty, than if confined in a cage. In the 
case of those which, for their song’s sake, it is tidvisuble to 
restrain vdthin narrow bounds, the species of cage best adapted 
for them depends" on their natural habit of Ufe, and the degrees 
of liveliness in their disposition. A Lark must have a lai'ge, a 
Chaffinch ja small cage. A further question regtirds the intro- 
duction of perches, which is decided by the bird’s habit when 
at liberty ; — whether or not it lives on the ground. Such 
perches are never placed in a Lark’s cage, though indispensably 
necessary in one intended for a Nightingale. 

Under all circumstances, cleanliness is an esscmtial requisite 
for the longevity of birds, as well as for their preservation in 
health and spirits. Every fortnight at least— -were it done 
every week the birds might be too much disturbed — all cages 
should be cleaiK'd, all perches frec^d from dii't, and fresh river 
sand strewed ovct tljc lioot of ihe aviary. If this be not done, 
not only does the general iurlth of the little captives suffer 
from the strong odour of the dmig, but the feet, to which it 
adheres, bccom(* lame ; gout and other diseases ensue, and the 
loss of one or more claws is frequently the result. It must ^ 
observed, however, that before cleaning a bii*d’s feet, it is ne- 
cessary to dip them in water, as otherwise the adhesive dirt is 
apt to bring the skin with it a sore which not only produces 
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lamcncBB, bwL often attracts to itself the disc used humotirs 
necessarily engendered in the body by tbe unnatural babit 
of life. Tbe feet, indeed, are tbe seat of most of tbe diseases 
incident to cjage-birds ; and it is often necessary to examine 
them minub'ly — as a hair twisted round a claw eats so deeplv 
into tbe desh, as frcciXiOntiy to result in the drying and drop- 
ping otf of tbe part. Attention to this pointy is rendered dl 
the more important, and may be enforced by the iact, that it 
is rare to 8('0 a cage-bird of any age, which has its frill com- 
plement of claws. It cannot, homver, be denied that there 
is not only a diffennee befween species, but between in- 
liividual birds in this respect ; some carefully keeping them- 
selves clean — otlv rs not even taking tbe trouble to cleanse their 
feet, beak, or u ings. I have always found Yellow-barumers, 
Iteed-buntings, Bullfinchop, and Bedpoles exceedingly clean 
birds ; -whereas, on tbe contrary, Larks and Fauvettes allow 
their feet to be constantly full of dirt, and even suffer them to 
ulcerate and drop off, before they i^dll take tbe trouble to re^ 
move the offending matter. 

Many lovers of birds find pleasure in rendering them so 
tame, that they may be taken on tbe band into the open air ; 
or be let fly, and again recalled. One of ni)^ friends, who has 
succeeded in taming not only birds, but also otters, addei-s, 
weasels, foxes, and martins, — so that they follow him wherever 
be goes, and obej' tbe slightest sign of command, — makes uso 
of the following method, which, from my own experience, I 
can assert to be easy and certain. If the object of the experi- 
ment bti a bird, he opens the door of the cage, and teazes it 
with a soft fcathei . This he does till the bird pecks at the 
feather, then at his finger, and at last comes out of the cage 
and perches upon his hand. He then smooths its feathers 
down, caresses it. and off’ors it some favourite article of food, 
which it soon learns to take from his hand. He then begins 
to accustom the bird to a particular call or wliistle ; carries it 
upon his hand or shoulder from room to room, in which all 
thq windows are carefully closed, lots it fly, and calls it back. 
As soon as the bird becomes obedient to the call, in the pre- 
sence of other persons and animals, the same experiment is 
cautiously repeated in the open air, till at last it is rewarded 
with complete success, and the bird refuses to forsake its 
master, either in a large company, or among the temptations 
of the garden. This process is particularly adapted for young 
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Liimots, Bulllinches, and Canary-birds; but in spring, or pairing 
time, it is necessary to guard against taking birds so tamed 
into the open air, where they are likely to hear the cry of 
their wild comrades. This is the season during which they 
most commonly relapse into their former wildness. 

A new and approved metliod of completely taming all kinds 
of cage-birds, in the course of one or two hours, -^with which 
I have only labdy become ac([uainted, — is the following: — 

A portion — larger, or smaller, in proportion to the midness 
of the bird — is cut otf from the inner plume of the pen feathers, 
80 that the bird cannot hurt itsell* if it attempts to leave the 
hand, and the external appciarance of the wing is not impairfHl. 
The nostrils of the bird are then touched with ix?rg!imot, or miy 
other odorous oil, by w hich it is for a time so stupitied, as to 
perch quietly on the finger, or to hop from one finger to another. 
It may indexed attempt to fiy aw'ay once or twice ; but this is 
not often repeated, cspcci:dly if the experiment be tried in a 
dark plact^ — as, for example, behind a curtain, which offers the 
further advantage, that if the bird fidl, it is not liktdy to hurt 
itself. As soon as it sits quietly on any one finger, another 
finger must be plaficd in such a position as to cause the bird to 
step upon it ; and so soon as it is accustomed to hop quietly 
irpm one finger to another, the main dilficulty is overcome. 
For if w hen the bird is gradually aroused from its state of stu- 
pefaction, if perceives that its teacher does not use it roughly, 
it may by ch^grees be taught to manifc'St perfect obedienc'c to 
his commands. To teach it to cat troni its master s mouth, it 
should be kept in the cage without food lor some time. If it 
be then taken upon the finger, and its favourite food be prt‘- 
sented to it on the outstretched tongue, hunger will soon tc^ach 
it to feed. 

Birds tamex] this iiianinT rnay easily be taught to sing, 
while perched on th(? ban<i. To effect this, it is only nc'cessary 
to coax them by the «xppropriate tones, geshures, and caresst's. 
The Chaffinch may be made to '.ing by w^histling Tach/ yaeh ! 
and stroking it on the nock : and the Bullfinch, by speaking 

it in a friendly manner, accom})anicd by a backward anrl 
forward motion of the head. considerable degree of perse- 
verance is, hijwever, in all cases, essential to the success of 
this method of taming birds. 
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lY. Food. 

The chief consideration to be atten ded to, in choosing food for 
the various species of cage-birds, is to select that which beji.-s 
the closest resemblance to their natural diet. In many cases, 
this is exceeflingly difficult, and in some impossible ; as, for in- 
stance, how can we procure the seeds on which many of the 
East India birds, which adoni our aviaries, are*accustomed to 
feed ? And thus a great obstacle in the way of our success is to 
accustom cage-birds, or ratlier theii’ stomachs, to such food as we 
are compelled to offer them ; tiiougn tlierc are birds, it is true, 
such as Chaffinches, Yellov-hammers, Thrushes, &c., whicli 
as iBOon as they are brought to the house, eat \7ithout hesita- 
tion or detriiiuuit, \^'hatever is given to them. Others, how- 
ever, are more delicate, and at first, partly from gi ief, and partly 
tfom w^ant of their usual fare, will eat nothing. It is indeed 
considered a bad sign if such birds as are gcni.TaUy accounted 
delicate, begin to eat greedily as soon as put into the cjige — as 
it is thought to indicate an unnatural indifference at the loss of 
freedom, whicli can c nly proceed from dis('ase. If, on the 
contrary, they sulkily hide themselves in a corner for some 
hours, tiiere is little need to be anxious about them, as when 
the sulky fit is allowed to wcaritseK off‘, they usually begin to eat 
ht'artily. On this subj(‘et Dr. Meyee of Offenbach 'vviites to 
me as follows : iin almost inlalliblc metliod of inducing fresh- 
caught birds to take the food of the aviaiy’^, is to leave them 
uudis'turbed for some hours in a cage, where water and the ap- 
])n)priate food are easily accessible. If the bii’d do not eat, it 
is to be dipped in fresh cold water, and replaced in the cage. 
It will sit for a fe\Y moments apparently quite exhausted, but 
will soon recover and begin to plume itself, and after a minute 
or two will become exceedingly lively, and begin to eat. The 
appetite thus incited in birds by the use of the bath, is ana- 
logous to the same phenomenon in the human being. 

In order to elucidate the general rules which I shall give, as 
to the Food of cage-birds, I have divided them into four 
classes : First, such as eat only seeds, as Canaries, Bullfinches, 
Siskins, Linnets, Goldfinches, &c. Second, such as eat both seeds 
and insects, as Quails, Larks of every species, Yellow-hammers, 
and the various kinds of Tits. Some of the last-mentioned 
species, however, partly subsist upon berries. Thirdly, such 
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as cat insects and berries, as Mglitingales, Redbreasts, Tbrushei^ 
Blackcaps, &c. Eourth, such as eat insects only, as Wagtails, 
Fieldlarks, Whitctails, Bluo-tlu'oated Warblers, &c. Birds of the 
fourth class are the most difficult to preserve in health ; and 
yet, as their song is in general not remarkable for beauty, they 
by no means repay the trouble which must be expended on 
them. To me(;t this difficulty, it is a good plan, in spring, to 
collect, dry, and store up for use the tlies which may be found 
in great numbers in the windows of old buildings. At the 
season, therefore, when Ihing insects cannot be procured, these 
flies may be mixed with the paste which I am about to describe ; 
and which, with the occasional addition of a few ants’ eggs, or 
meal-worms, may be considered as an universal diet for all de- 
licate birds. Let a supply of wheaten bread, sufficient for 
three months’ consumption, be baked without salt. When the 
loaves have become stal(‘, they are again to be put into the oven 
when a batch of bread has been withdrawn, and allowed to re- 
main while it gradually cools. They may then easily be pounded 
into a species of meal, which will keep good for a quitrter of 
a year. Of this, a large tea-spoonful is allotted for the daily 
portion of each bird, and mixed with three timcjs the quantity of 
warm milk, which in no case, however, must be allowed to boil. 
A stiff paste is the result, which may be cut into small pieces 
on a board, is very’ nourishing, and never becomes mither sour 
nor sticky, even in the hottest weather. In the case of delicate 
birds, a few flics, or chopped meal-worms, may, as before said, 
be mixed with tliis paste. 

With respect to the first class, experience teaches that Ca- 
naries prefer a mixtur^^ of canary, summer-rape, and crushed 
hemp seed ; Goldfinches and Siskins poppy seed, now and then 
mixed with a little crushed hemp seed; Linnets and Bullfinches 
rape seed alone. Besides this, all require an occasional supply 
of green food — cabbage, andl^.^ttucc leaves, and water-cress — as 
well as river sand, which is highly useful in the process of di- 
gestion, and with which the flo<jr of their cage should always 
be kept strewed. Among birds of the second class, Quails are 
fond of wheat and bread crumbs ; Larks i)refer barley meal 
mixed with cabbagt^ and water-cress cut small, or poppy seed 
and crumbs of bremd, or in winter, oats ; Chaffinches like rape 
seed in summer, sometimes mixed mth a little hemp seed ; 
Yellow -hammers are fond of the same diet as the Lurks, with the 
exception of the green food ; and the various species of Tits eat 
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fir acedfl, hemp seed, oats, meal, lard, bread, hazel and wal- 
nuts, All bircb of the first and second classes aro easily pre- 
served alive, except when taken ia the pairing season, in which 
case they sometimes die of hunger and grief for the loss of 
their freedom. 

Although I have always felt a repugnance to all appliances 
and remedies which claimed to be universal, I^m emboldened, 
by a very long experience in the management of cage-birds, to 
recommend two Universal Fastes. That these pastes are not 
wrongly designated by the na^e ‘^universal,’’ is proved by the 
fact, that all my birds, except those which, for their song’s 
sake, are kept in separate cages, are fed, and thrive upon them. 
They are besides recommended, not only by their clieapnebs 
and Brmplicit}^ but by the considerable saving of time efibeted 
in the case of any amateur, who has a numerous collection. 
The receii^t for the first is as follows : Take, and thoroughly soak 
in cold water, a well-baked stale wheaten loaf, then press the 
water out, pour milk over it, and mix with it two-thirds of its 
own weight of barley or wheat meal, well ground and sifted. 

The second is made thus : Grate a carrot (which may be 
kept in sand, in a cool place, a whole year) on a grater, which, 
to fit it for future use, must be immediately washed quite 
clean ; then thoroughly soak a penny roll in water, press the 
water out, and mix both bread and carrot with two handfuls 
of the above-mentioned wheat or barley meal. The -whole 
must then be well pounded in a mortar. 

It must, however, be observed, that both these pastes ought 
to be made every day, as they soon become sour, and therefore 
imwholesome for the birds. 1 mys<'lf keep tliis food in a loiig 
earthen vessel, out of which about half my birds can feed at 
once. An earthen vessel is better than a wooden one, because 
it is not only easier to be cleaned, but because it preserves tlu^ 
food sweet for a longer period. I feed my birds — of which 
from thirty to forty are generally in possession of my room — on 
the first-mentioned paste ; on which they thrive so well, and 
preserve so perfectly the beauty of their plumage, that no oiic- 
would suppose them to be captives. All birds, whatever may 
be their natural diet, eat it willingly; and there may be seen iu 
my room. Chaffinches, Linnets, Goldfinches, Siskins, Cantiries, 
Bedbreasts, Larks of all kinds, Quails, Yellow-hammers, OrtOn 
Ians, Bimtings, Hedge-warblers, Bcdtails, &c., all feeding out of 
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» single ti’ough . A little hemp, poppy and mpe seed, and a t&W 
ants’ eggs and bread crumbs, may be occasionally added as a 
treat. The sami^ pastes suffice also for birds of the third and 
fourth classes. 

In addition to this, all cage-birds need a fresh supply of 
water every evening — not only to quench their thirst, but, in 
inanj caaes] to hatho. If a considerable number of birds inhabit 
the same room, the best plan is to provide fbr^ them an earthen 
vessel, about eight inches in length, and two inches in breadth 
and depth, divided into scva’al compartments, so that the birds 
cannot entirely immerse themselves, and scatter the water about 
wi ill their w ings. Tor Quails and Larks, fresh w^et sand is suf- 
liciont. A general rule as regards birds — but one which espe- 
(ddlly applies to such as w^ill eat whatever is offered them — ^is 
that great care is necessary not to give them meal wdiich is at 
aU bad, or which has any pi^pper upon it. I may also remark, 
that it is the best plan not to give cage-birds a larger supply of 
food than is sufficient for one day; as they are apt not only to 
waste it by scattering it about the cage, but also to pick out the 
best, and leave themselves poorly provided for the future. 

V. Breeding of Cage-Birds. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to make many general re- 
marks on the Breeding of Cage-Birds ; as, with the exception of 
Canaries, which may almost bo reckoned among domestic animals, 
it is very rarely that they can be induced to pair. A chief re- 
(juisite is a quiet, solitary, and roomy habitation ; if possible, a 
wdiole room, in which have been placed pine-boughs cut in ^vin- 
t('r, and retaining their leaves. It is especially necessary to 
rmke the habitation resc^mble as much as possible the natural 
haunts of the birds, in order that they may have the greater 
inducement to jiair. 

As, however, we cannot under any circumstances, and with 
any de^ee of care, supply the advanhiges a fforded by nature, 
or provide tlui necessary materials for building, it is best to give 
them nests turned out of wood, or woven of straw or withes. In 
these the birds will themselves arrange the softer materials, such 
as hair, silk, and lint, wffiich should be placed within their reach. 
Great attention must also be paid to their food at this period ; 
to supply such as shall at once incline the old birds to pair, and 
1)0 appropriate to the age of the young brood. I shall give 
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particular directions on this head, in my account of each sepa- 
rate species. 

It is also necessary to mention the time at which young 
birds, which it is desired to rear in the avifoy, should in 
general be taken from the nest. This is, when the tail feathers 
are just begmning to grow, while the other feathers aw com- 
mencing to expand themselves, and the eyes art not yet quite 
open. If they are taken before this time, their stomachs are 
not strong en<jugh to bear the change • 'f food ; if after, it is 
with great difficulty that they can*be induced to open their 
beaks, to receive food with which they are unacquainted. 
Some species, Iwwever, may be tamed, and will allow themselw's 
to be fed, at any period of life. 

'Vi. Diseases of Cage-Birds. 

Like all domestic animals, birds in coniinement are more subject 
to disease than they would bain their natural state of life ; 
although the assertion that wild birds are never attacked by 
any ailment, is altogether unfounded. I have myself' often 
seen the Hedge-warbler, for example, completely covered with 
pimples, especially on the feet and round the beak. There is 
no doubt, however, that most of the disorders of Cage-Birds pro- 
ceed from two causes, in part incidental to their condition ; first, 
the narrow space within which they are confined, and conse- 
quent want of exercise ; and secondly, the sugar, confectionery, 
and other dainties often given to them, which impair the 
digestive powers, and frequently result in decline. 

I have here enumerated the results of my own experience 
as to the chief Diseases of Cage-Birds, and the most effectual 
remedies for them. As, however, the food of different birds is 
not always the same, a different mode of treating their ailments 
18 often necessary. In any case, therefore, where the general 
directions which I subjoin do not appear sufficient, I shall ap- 
pend to my account of the bird a statement of the diseases to 
which it is particularly liable, and the treatment rendered ne- 
cessary by the nature of its food. 

1 . The Pip. This is properly a cold, in which the nostrils 
are stopped up, and the external skin of the tongue hardened 
by inflammation. In the case of large birds, it is the best plan 
TO remove the hardened cuticle, beginning on the lower side, 
mar the palate ; an operation by wldch the pores of the skin 
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are re-opened — ^the saliva necessary for digestion is enabled to 
be secreted — and the sense of taste, and conscjquent ap})etit6y 
restored to the bird. A pill of butter, gai'lic, and pepper, 
generally completes the cur(‘ by remo\ing the catarrh ; and its 
operation will Ix' aided hy allowing the patient to sip an 
sion of speedwell. The 8to])page of the nostrils may be cured 
by drawing a ftne feather through them. The sjTnptoms of 
the Pip are : — a dryness of the tongue ; a yellowness at the 
root of the beak ; a roughnc'ss on tlie feathers of the head; 
and a frequent gasping, as^if for breath. 

2. Com, on PnETJivr. For this disease, which shows itself by 

frequent sneezings and shaking of the head, I know no better 
remedy — especially if the bird be valuable, and it is thought in- 
advisable to leave the malady to the h('aling operations of 
nature — than to give it a few drops of pectoral elixir in an in- 
fusion of sp(.*edwell. I have given fowls as many as twenty 
drops of this medicine. • 

3. Decline. This disease — the symptoms of which are a 
general roughness of the h'athers, a great appetite, and yet a 
gradufd wasting of the flesh — is usually the rt'sult of an un- 
natural diet, which impairs the digestive powers. Tlic most 
effectual remedy, besidc's supplying the patient with the best 
and most natural food, is to force it to swallow a spider, 
which acts as a purgative, and to put a rusty nail into its water, 
which seems to give vigour to the stomach and bowels. In 
the case of birds which occasionaU} require green food, water- 
cress is a specific against Decline. I once fed a Siskin, which 
was reduced to a deplorable condition, on water-cress for throe 
days, and on the fourth was gratified by hearing its song once 
more. 

4. Costiveness. This disease is easily detected by the fre- 
quent fruitless attempts of the bird to void its excrements. 
If a spider, as above prescribed, be not cfficaeious in remedying 
this, it is best to apply, with’a. blunt pin, a clyster of linseed oil ; 
a means which rarely fails of effect. If the bird be accustomed 
to eat meal wonns, one of these insects, bruised with saffron 
and linseed oil, will be readily swallowed, and prove an infal- 
sible remedy. 

5. DiAiiKiicEA. This very fatal disease is exceedingly common 
among ncwly-cagcd birds, which have not yet become accus- 
tomed to the food of the aviary. They constantly void a wMte 
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ebalky matter, which adheres to the feathers of the tail, and is 
so acrid, as to produce a paiufal inflammation in and about the 
rectum. The use of the rusty nail in the water, and the clyster 
of linseed oil, os mentioned above, sometimes tend to mitigate 
the disease ; but I have found that the only effectual method 
of relieving the sick birds, is to procure them such food as is 
most congenial with their natural habits. Many persons pull 
out the feathers of the back and tail, and smear the parts 
\vith fresh butter, and mix with the f^od the yolk of an egg, 
hard boiled and chopped smqjl. Eut in my hands this crud 
method has verj^ rarely been attended with success. 

6. OnsTHucTTON OF THE Kttmp-glaxd, OK TEMPLES. In ev^ry 
bird there is a g^ ind situated just above the tail, which secretes 
the oily Bubslanc^^ necessary for pluming ihe f eathers, and pre- 
serving them from the effects of rain. And as in captivity birds 
rarely get wet, thciy sometimes neglect to use this gland, and it 
con8e(][uently swells, dries up, or even ulcerates. A good remedy 
for this disease — of which the existence may be suspected if the 
bird bo observed sitting still, with the tail bent downwards, 
and frequently pecking at the rough feathers on the affected 
part- -is either to aj)ply an ointment made of unsalted butter 
and sugar, or to enlarge the opening of the gland with a needle 
or small knife. A better ointment still, and which may he 
procured of Jiny chemist, is compounded of litharge, white lead, 
wine, and olive oil. The usual process of cutting off the 
swollen ghtnd, or perforating it with a needle, is indeed ef- 
fectual in remoring the disease ; but it destroyes the gland also, 
and in the next moulting season the bird so treaU'd generally 
dies, for want of the oily matter necessary to soften the feathers. 

7. Epilepsy. This disease, which is very common among 
Cage-Birds, seems to he brought on by a plethoric habit of body, 
resulting from ahimdance of good food, and want of exercise. 
I know of no better remedy than to dip the bird affected once 
or twic ^ in the coldest water that can be procured, and then 
to cut the claws so closely as to let blood. A few dro])s of 
olive oil given to the bird, frequently produce a good etfeet. 
In the case of large birds, the best plan is to open a vein in 
the side of the feet. It may, however, he remarked, that 
this disorder sooner or later i)roves fatal to all birds affected by it. 

8. Moulting may be considered as a disease. At its annual 
recurrence great care and attention should he given to aU the 
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iahabiimitB of the nvifiiT, and a variety of wholesome food be 
provided for them. 

9. SoHE Fefx form one of the maladies to which Cage-Birds 
are particnlarly subject, and which can l)e prevented only by a 
strict attention to cieanline^^s. The thick scuk's in front of the 
legs become loose every year, and ought to he removed ; great 
care being taken not to break the skin. 

10. Tympany. In this disease the skin of a part, or the whole 
of the body, is puffc'd np by an accumulation of air beneath, till 
it is stretched as tight as a (frum. c The remedy which would na- 
turall;j suggest itself is also the best; namely, to prick the 
skin with a pin, and let out the air. I have knowm Larks, 
which were dangerously ill of this complaint, begin to sing 
within a quarter of an hour alter the operation w'as perfonned. 

1 1 . Giddiness is perhaps rather to be consid(T(^d a trick or 
bad habit, than a disease. It sometimes happems that birds of 
the first class acquire the habit of looking up to such an ex- 
tent, as frequently to turn round backwards on the perch. 
There is no better nutans of preventing this, than by simply 
covering the top of the cage with a (doth ; by w^hich the 
looking upwards, which is the cause of the giddiness, is effec- 
tually checked. 

12. Parasitic Insects may he suspected to exist in Cage- 
Birds if they are r(?stl(‘ss at night, and frequently peck the 
various parts of the body. The irritation thus indicated, 
may often he trace 'd to the pr(*sence of small yellow lice 
in the skin, or conceal(‘d between the feathers. Idle most 
effectual remedy is to s 5 Tinge the birds with water, in which 
a little quicksilver has been allowed to stand, or to expose them 
repeatedly to a mild fumigation with tobficco smoke. Frequent 
bathing, a careful ath ntion to cl(‘an]inoss, and a daily supply 
of fresh dr}" sand, ar(i the bc^st preventives. 

13. ExcESsrvT5 CouruLFscF.. If it should be noticed that the 
birds become exceedingly fal, as with some species is frequently 
the case in autumn, the l){‘st plan is to mix a larger proportion 
of carrot in the paste, and to put dr}’ ants’ eggs in the drinking 
vessel. 

14. The Pairing Fever generally attacks Cage-Birds in the 
month of May, in w’hich thi‘ desire to pair is at its height. 
The birds affected by it usually cease to sing, grow’ melancholy, 
allow their feathers to become and continue rough, waste awaj 
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ftD*l die. Those which are conhiud in cages are most subject 
U) it ; the reason of which may readily be discovered in the 
uniformity and tediousness of their way of life, and the un- 
gratified sensual desire. I have cured many birds of this 
disease by merely hanging their cages before the window ; oy 
which ffimple remedy tiiey seemed at once enlivened, and forgot 
their inclination for treodom and a mate. • 

YII. Age of Cage-Eikds. 

Tub Age to which Cage-Eirdsjattaiif, depends chiefly on the care 
which is taken of them. We read of Parrots which have lived 
100 years, and there are well-authenticated cases of Night’ n- 
gales, Goldfliichc ’, and Chatiinches, which have been confined in 
cages for twenty four years. The age of Cage and Tame Birds 
is the more 'worthy of notice, as it forms the only satisfactory 
data for conclusions respecting the Age of Birds in general ; so 
that in this, as well as in many other respects, our feathered 
favourites are worthy of th(‘ naturalist’s attention. It is re- 
mfirkable that birds, although attaining their full growth in a 
much shorter period, yet on the average live much longer than 
the mammalia. The age of the latter is equal to six or seven 
times the period which they hike to grow, while birds live from 
fifteen to thirty times the same period. One reason for this is 
said to be the cMbrent density of the bones, which in birds is 
comparatively very small, so that ihe open structure remains 
porous and light during a much longer period. 

Till. Bird Catching. 

We generally obtain the inmates of our aviaries from bird- 
sellers and fowlers ; the former supplying us 'with foreign, the 
latter with indigenous birds. For the success of the latter, it is 
essential that they should be acquainted, not only with the various 
methods of catching birds, but also with the several calls and 
cries, which, as is well kno'wn, differ according to the difference 
of species, and according also to the various desires and emo- 
tions which they are intended to express. As, however, there 
is a peculiar mtithod best adapted to the circumstances of every 
case, I shall, in my account of each bird, give particular dm c- 
tions as to the best means of catching it. The following 
remarks will thertdbre be understood to be only generally ap- 
yUenble. 
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Aljove all things, it is necessary to know the period at which 
the different birds may bo caught with least difficulty. ^ Birds of 
passage, i.e. those which, for the sake of a warmer climate and 
a more abundant supply of food, annually migi’ate into other 
countries, may be taken in spring or autumn. Such birds as 
wander from place to place, not on account of climate, but to 
procure their food, may be captured cither in spring or autumn, 
and occasionally in winter ; while those birds which always in- 
habit the same place, may be caught at any season of the year ; 
though, perhaps, vnth the greatest ease in mnter, when they 
are geiiertilly assembled in flocks of various sizes. 

In autumn, birds maybe taken in great numbers in the net ; 
some being lured to it by the call of Ibc decoy birds, and the 
attraction of the bait ; others, like Larks, being (friy(’n into the 
nets spread for the purpose. Spring, however — when the birds 
are inflinmced by the sexual desire, and are attracted to the 
call of the decoy bird, or the fowler, by the hopi^ of finding a 
m ate — is th e best season for the bird-catcher’ s o] >eri it ions . iSiis 
too is the time to intercept those birds which pass the summer 
in some more northern, and the wint(‘r in sonu? more southern 
regions than our own. The differtmee between the sexes is now 
also more readily discerned, as it is a well-knoMTi fact, that 
among migratory birds, the males always arrive at least a week 
before llie females. March and April are the two months in the 
year best fitted for the purpose ; and from daybreak till 9 a.m. is 
the best time of the day, as after that hour the birds arc chiefly 
occupied in searching for food. 

As it is a method by which almost all birds of the first and 
second classes way be caught, I shall here describe in detail 
the simple bird-tmp used in Tliuringia : — 

Some strong oak or beech boughs are taken, to which the 
fad(‘.d leaves are still attached, ami the ends cut off, so as to 
produce a fiat top of from 1 to feet in width. I^otches are 
then made in the cut branelu s, in which limed twigs are inserted. 
These decoy-bushes, as they are called, are then set up in 
plains near which it has been ohsenvd that birds of passage 
^equcntly Ay. These places are not diMcult of selection, as 
it has been found by experience, that such Jams generally take 
the same route, from which they rarely di^viate by more than 
400 or 500 yards. In mountainous countries, this route geu' 
rally crosses the vaHics ; and the overhanging emineneea 
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which these are bounded, are therefore excellent situations for 
the decoy-bushes. Underneath the bushes arc placed the cages 
of the various decoy-birds, covered with boughs, in order that 
the call birds and those on the wing may by no chance catch 
sight of each other. Those birds which have themselves been 
caught when fuU grown arc preferred as decoys, as those reared 
in the a\iary are neither so able nor so willing Jo utter the call 
peculiar to thetr species, and, indeed, have in many cases learned 
tlie cry of other birds. 

One of the; best methods of catching birds is by the water- 
trap, in which are taken birSs of every species, so that the 
fowler might make a selection. Nor is there anything more 
pleasant than to sit in a cool place, by the side of a brook, 
watching this ton on a hot summer's day. All that is neces- 
sary is to turn the water into a canal, from four to six feet long, 
and three to four feet broad, over wdiieh is stretched a net of 
the same size, on hoops, which prevent it from filling into the 
water. Level vith the water are sticks of about an inch 
thick, and over the rest of the canal are sprend branches. If 
the place be well chosen, it ^vill he surrounded by birds through- 
out tbo day ; though the best times are early in the morning, 
ard again about sunset. It depends upon the position of the 
trap, whether it will succeed in taking such birds as frequent 
fields and gardens, us well as the inhabitants of the woods. 

Another method, which is both easy and practicable, is to clear 
in woods and thickets a straight or crooked path, in which axe 
to be sot nooses of horse-hair or fine linen-tliread. Ey this 
means, especially at the end of September and the beginning 
of October, may be caught large numbers of such birds as eat 
berries, e. g. Thrushes, Eedbreasts, &c. This trap is called in 
Germany ‘‘ SekneuasJ’^ * 

Cages which, when empty, may he folded up and carried in the 
pocket, add very much to the hird-catcher’ s convenience . They 
are, however, adapted only for such birds as Goldfincbes, Siskins, 
Linnets, &c., which are quiet almost as soon as caught ; while 
others, like ChaMnehes, Larks, &c., are so violent as to render 
it advisable to put them in a small bag, if possible lined with 
felt, in which they can hy no chance injure themselves. It is 

* We should speak of it as a Gin ; the nooses or springes employed are 
not only of various materials, but also of differeut shapes, as will be seen 
b; the accompanying plate. 
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also recommended that such Inrds should be kept at first in 
a dark room, and hnve their frequently covered \\dth 

green boughs or a cloth, to prevent their berating themselves 
against the Avires, or injuring their plumage. In these respects, 
however, ev('ry bird requiivs a distinct treatment, the parti- 
culars of whi(;h are best taught by experience. 

Sweet’s Account of the Genus Sylvia. 

The British species belonging to this interesting genus are 
chiefly birds of* passage, visiting this country in spring, and 
leaving it again in autumn ; several of these are deservedly es- 
teemed as the finest songsters of all the feathered race ; the 
Nightingale, in particular, has the sweetest and most pleasing 
note of any bird at present known. It has been generally sup- 
posed that they arc very difficult to preserve in confinement ; 
out I have succeeded well in keeping several of the most inte- 
resting species through several winters in perfect health, and 
many of them arc in full song all the winter ; and I have not the 
least doubt but all tlie sp(*eics might be kept without difficulty 
in the way I have practised. 

They will succeed very well in a warm room in winter, or, if 
convenient, any ])art of a hot- house would suit them admirably ; 
but they require a little fresh air when the weather is mUd. They 
mi^ht be preserved in cages, either separately or several together, 
or m a sifiall aviary, where all the species might be inUjrmixed. 
In the latter manner mine are kept at present. The temperature 
of the room ^ here they are, ought never to be much below tem- 
perate, though some of* the kinds do not mind a slight frost. The 
species that I have found suffer most from cold, are, S. Ruhetra 
(Whin-chat), /S'. (Redstart), and S. Hvrtevais (GresAer 

Pettichaps) ; the Nightingale (S. Luscinia) is not near so tender 
as these ; S. Chierea (Larger Wliitethroat), S. Sylviella (Lesser 
Whitethroat), and S. AtricapUla (Blackcap), scarcely seem to 
mind the cold at all. 

In a wild state, tlu*. species of Ibis genus feed almost entirely 
on insects and fruit, but iri confinement they may be taught to 
feed on several other thingii ; but the more insects they have 
given them the better ; and I believe it is impossible to keep 
them in perfect health without a frequent supply. The fo^ 
that I find agi*ees with them b<‘st for a constancT, is an equal pro- 
portion of bruised hemp-seed and bread, mixed up in the follow- 
ing manner : I first put some hemp-seed in a little pan, and pour 
gome boiling water on it ; then, with a stick flattened at the end, 

1 bruise it as line as possible, and add the same quantity of soft 
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bread, which must also be bruised up with it, so that the oily 
milk from the seeds may be mixed with the bread, till it is of the 
consistence of a moist paste : of this mixture they are all very* 
fond ; but it should be mixed up fresh every day, particularly in 
summer, or the stale food ’w ill injure their health, and make them 
dislike it altogether. I also fjive them a little boiled milk and 
bread for a chanf^e, and some fresh raw meat cut in small pieces ; 
some of the species like the fat best, but the fjifeater part prefer 
the lean. In winter, when insects are scarce, I occasionally treat 
them to the yolk of an ej^g, boiled hard, and then crumbled 
small ; this partly ansM era the purpose ; but it is a good plan to 
have a stock of insects in store, to supply them with a few every 
flay, w Inch keeps them in good health, and makes them sing more 
melodiously. 

A snpplv of some sorts of insects is easily preserved for the 
winter. The lar^e species of Flies may be caught in great abun- 
dance in autumn ; particularly the Musca tenax, which, at that 
season, arc very plentiful on the Dahlias, French and African 
Marygolds, and other plants belonging to the Composiicc. Musca 
vomitoria is also plentiful on the Ivy, when it is in flower ; of 
these two species large quantities may be caught, and dried for 
the winter ; they only require to be put loosely in a paper bag, 
and to be hung up in a dry room, so that they do not get mouldy ; 
when they are given to the birds, a little boiling v ater must bo 
poured on them, w hich softens them ; and the birds are as fond 
of them as if they were alive. The common maggots from de- 
cayed meat might also be saved for tliem, in large quantities ; by 
collecting them late in autumn, and putting them in a large pot, 
or pan, in diy mould, and then keeping it in a cool, dry place, 
will preserve them all the winter ; when a few may be given to 
the birds as often as the stock will allow' of it. If kept in too 
warm a place, they w ill turn quickly into the pupa state, and the 
flies w ill soon come out of them, and by that means, the stock 
will soon diminish ; though the birds like them as w ell, or better, 
in the pupa state. 

Some nne gravel must also be kept continually in their cages ; 
as the birds of this genus eat a great deal of it, and will not con- 
tinue i 1 good health without a constant supply. They are also 
very fond of washing often ; so that a pan of water, or something 
large enough for them to get into, should be kept constantly ac 
the bottom of their cage. 

These birds, when in confinement, are very restless at the 
seasons of their usual migration from one country to another ; 
at the time that they are lea'^’ing tliis country in autumn, about 
twice during the winter, and again when they are returning in 
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spring. From their agitation at various times in winter, it may 
be concluded, that th^ visit more than one country, after theif 
departure from this, it is very curious to see them when in that 
state ; their restlessness seems to come on them all at once, and 
generally in the evening ; when they are sitting, seemingly, quite 
composed, they start up suddenly, and flutter their wings ; some- 
times flying direct to the ton of the cage, or aviary ; at other 
times, running backwards ana forwards on their perches, con- 
tinually flapping their wings, and looking upwards all the time ; 
nor will they notice any thing that is going forward, as long as 
they continue in that state/ which lasts for an hour or two at 
eacn time. By their always wishing to fly upwards, it may be 
supposed that, when they first take their flight, they mount durect 
upwards to a great height, so that they can direct their course 
the better, by seeing the way clear all around them : their agi- 
tation generally lasts on them about a fortnight, sometimes more 
and somet iraes less ; in the spring it seems strongest on them ; 
at that season, they will sometimes flutter about the whole of 
the night, and sleep a great part of the day. 

The best method of catching the birds of this genus is with 
the common Nightingale trap, baited with living insects. When 
they are first caught, they must be fed with insects, or fruit, 
according to their species ; but they \\ ill soon ieam to eat the 
other food, by sticking insects or fruit in it, so that they once 
taste it ; if they are put in with tame birds, they will sooner get 
reconciled to their confinement ; or if two or three wild ones 
are put together, they will do much better than a single one. 
When first caught, the cage in which they are kept should be 
darkened, all but a little light near their food, or they will be 
apt to beat themselves very much, and not be so likely to do 
well ; it is, certainly, a good plan to keep several together, par- 
ticularly in the winter, as they will sit close together on their 
perch at night, and by that means keep each other warm. 

Young birds of any of this genus may be bred up by hand, if 
the nests are taken as soon as the birds arc fledged ; they may 
be fed on the same kind of food recommended for the old ones, 
feeding them as often as they chirp for food, and giving them as 
much as they will take readily each time, not forgetting to let a 
drop or two of clean water fall into their mouth frequently ; the 
neglect of this, I believe to be the only reason that so few pt^ople 
can rear young birds. Those bred in this way are very tame 
and familiar ; but I do not think them so hardy as those that are 
caught wild. 

I believe it has not been mentioned by any previous author, 
that the birds of this genus moult, or change their feathers, more 
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or less, twice in the year ; in the summer or autumn before they 
take their departure from this country, and a^ain in the latter end 
of winter, or before their arrivaJ in spring ; this appears to be a 
provision of nature, that their feathers may be fresh and strong, 
to assist them in their flight from one country to another. I sel- 
dom find that they sisfier any inconvenience from moulting, as 
birds in gentTal are supposed to do ; the only thing to guard 
against, is to be careful that they do not get Chilled with cold, 
but to keep them rather warmer at that time than they generally 
are ; I finu nothing of more real benef t to them, than to place 
them out in the sun as often ^s possible, which brings out their 
feathers very quickly. 

These birds are sometimes troubled with warts, or swellings 
on their feet, pnrticularly in cold weather, which makes them 
lame, and sometimes it irritates them so mnch, probably from its 
itching, that I have known them pull oflf their claws ; but this is 
easily remedied, for when they are observed to be lame, if a little 
fresh butter be rubbed on their feet, or, w^hat is a great deal bet- 
ter, a small quantity of cold cream, it will cure them almost imme- 
diately. I have cured them in a very short time, even when 
their feet have been swelled very much, and full of knots, or 
warts. If by accident they happen to break off a claw or toe, it 
is bcFt to soak it directly in Freeman’s Bathing Spirits, which 
st(ms the blood immediately, and soon heals the wound. 

I also find that their general food, which is bruised hemp-seed 
and bread, is apt to become dry on a summer’s day, particularly 
if the cages are placed out of doors j it must then be moistened, or 
the birds will not eat of it, as they always prefer it very moist ; 
it had better be a little over-moist than too ary. I also find that 
they are fondest of their meat, when mixed up with the bruised 
hemp-seed and bread, which should be cut up in small pieces, 
not scraped with a knife, as is generally done ; a little very fresh 
might be given occasionaHy, which they will sometimes prefer as 
a 3iang«; the change of food I consider of the greatest impor- 
tance, both as to keeping them in good health, and raising their 
spirits to make them sing; nearly the whole of mine have been 
in full song all the winter ; the greater part began to sing in 
October, and the others in Novcnwci’, 

Bird-fanciers generally keep their Nightingales, or other birds 
that they consider tender, in a close cage, with wires only in 
front, thinking it will keep them warm, and preserve their he^th; 
on the same principle I had my largest cage made, only w ith 
green baize at the top, to keep them from injuring their heads 
when on their passage ; at the same time I had a less cage, w ired 
all round except on one side, and I was suanrised to find that th»^ 
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birds were always more bealtby in that, than in the close one, 
where some of them were frequently ill ; and I generally found 
that when removed into the open cage, they soon recovered ; I 
therefore had the close one altered with wires at both ends and 
front, and a close back, that there might be a free circulation of 
air, which I supposed the birds wanted ; and sinoe tl»at time 
they have all been in excellent health. I had observed before, 
that the Night iiigales always sing better in an open cage than 
in a close one. 

I before mentioned, that a pan of water should be kept con- 
tinually in their cage, that they mifjht wash whenever they chose; 
this is the case w^ith the greater part of them when old birds, 
but it is very hurtful to young ones, as it is apt to give them the 
cramp, and weaken them. I also find that the Wood-wren, Grass- 
hopper-w’arbler. Sedge-warbler, and Koed-warbler, will wash so 
much in winter, if the water is left continually in their cage, that 
it will weaken them very much, and frequently cause their death. 
It is, tlierefore, best to give them water in something that they 
can wash in, allowing them to wash about once a week in the 
winter, and that always in the morning of a fine dry day ; they 
will then be able to clean and dry themselves in good time. 

Additional. — The Hon. and Eev. William: IIebbebt savs of 
the S^lviadce, “ Milk, which Mr. Sweet recommends, I nave 
found very fatal to many of the soft-billed birds, and I never give 
it, but the Black-caps do not seem to suffer from it. They are very 
fond of a boiled carrot, mashed and moistened, or beet-root boiled 
and mashed. A boiled carrot will keep fresh many days in a 
basin of cold water, and is an excellent substitute for fruit in 
feeding them. Boiled cabbage, cauliflower, green peas, are 
good for them; all sorts of puddings; a very little roast meat, 
minced, I give them every day, and a little yolk of egg when it 
suits, but it is not necessaiy. The standard food is hemp-seed 
ground in a coffee-mill, and bread crumbs Bcald(‘d and mashed 
up together, and fresh every day. They are very fond of rip« 
pears and elder-berries, but the latter stain the cage very 
much; currants, cherries, honeysuckle, and privet-berries thev 
also like.’* 

Professor Rennie says—* ! have more than once given the 
Black-cap and other bircis a little milk by wav of medicine, when 
th^ appeared drooping or sickly, with manifest advantage.*’ 

it has been observed, that too much hemp-seed is prejudicial 
to all birds in a state of confinement, frequently inducing blind- 
ness, loss of voice, and pulmonary disease. 
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Bibbs are described by Cuvier as “ Oviparous, vertebrated 
animalB, witb double circulation and respiration, organized for 
flight. Their lungs are not divided, but fixed to the ribs, and 
are enveloped in a membrane pierced by great holes, which per 
mit the air to pass into manj cavities in the chest, lower belly, 
arm-pits, and even the interior of the bones ; so that the exterior 
fluid not only bathes the surface of the pulmonary vessels, but 
also the surfaces of an infinity of vessels of the rest of the body. 
Thus, birds r(*spire in some respects by branches of their aorta 
as well as by those of the pulmonary artery, and the energy of 
their irritability is in proportion to their (Quantity of respiration. 
All their body is arranged to participate in this energy. Theij 
anterior extremitin destined to sustain them in flight, could 
neither serve the y'urpose of standing or holding; hence they 
are biped, and take things from the ground with their mouth ; 
thus tlieir body is inclined before their legs, the thighs carry 
them forward, and the toes are elongated to form a sufficient 
base ; the pelvis much extended in length, to fhmish attach- 
ment to the muscles which support the trunk on the thighs. 
There is moreover a set of muscles proceeding from the pelvis to 
the toes, and passing over the knee and heel, so that the weight 
alone of the bird closes the toes, and thus they are enabled to 
sleep perched on one foot. The ischia, and especially the ossa- 
fuhiSy are elongated behind, and widen to leave sufficient place 
for the development of the egg. 

“ The neck and the beak are elongated, to reach the ground, 
and the former has pliability enough to be bent backward when 
at rest. It has therefore many vertebrie. On the other hand, 
the trunk, which supports the wings, has very little motion ; tho 
sternum especially, to which are attached the muscles which 
lower the wings m flight, is very much extended, and has its 
surface increased, moreover, by a laminous projection in the 
middle. It is formed of five pieces ; one central, of which the 
laminous projection makes a pivot ; two anterior lateral, for the 
attachment of the ribs ; and two posterior lateral, for the exten- 
tion of its surface. The degrees of ossification of these last in 
each species denotes the proportion of vigour for flight. The 
fiirca produced by the union of the two clavicles^ and the two 
vigorous supports formed by the coracoid apophyses^ widens the 
shoulders ; the wing — sustained by the humerus, the fore-arm, 
and by the hand which is long, and has one digit, and the ves- 
tiges of two others — carries along its whole length a rmige of 
elastic quills, w hich greatly extends the surface wdiich resists the 
air. The quills adhering tc the hand are called and 
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there are alwj^s ten ; those belonging to the fore-arm are called 
Mcondaryy and their number varies ; the feathers, lesa stro^, 
attached to the humerus^ are called scapular; the bone which 
represents the thumb has also certain quills called bastards. 




The bony tail is very short, but it has also a range of strong 
feathers, which by spreading, continue to support the bird; 
their number is commonly twelve, but there are sometimes four- 
teen ; in the gallinaceous birds there are eighteen. 

The feet have a femur ^ a iihia^ and a peroneum, articulated to 
the femur by a spring, whose extension is maintained without 
effort on the part of the muscles. The tarsus and metatarsus 
are represented by a single bone, terminated at the bottom by 
three pulleys. 


Clutching Feet. 
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Tliere arc rencrally three toes in front, and a thumb behind , 
the latter is sometimes wanting; and in the Martins is directed 
forward. In the climbers, on the contrary, the external toe and 
the thumb are directed backwards. The number of articulations 
increases in each toe, commencing with the thumb, which lia i 
t\^'0, and finishing with the extreme toe, which has five. 

Walking and Running Fret. * 
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Birds are In general covered wdth feathers, a sort of tegument 
best adapted to protect them from the effects of the rapid varia- 
tions of temperature to winch their movements expose them. 
The air ca\ ities wdiich occupy the interior of their body, and 
wliich even occupy the place of marrow in the bones, augment 
their specific lightness. The sternal portion of the ribs, like the 
vertebral, is ossified, to give more force to the dilation of the chest 
The eyes of birds are so disposed, as to enable them to distin- 
guish olijects both lar and near equally well ; and a vascular 
and folding membrane placed at the bottom of the globes, at 
the edge of the crystalline, assists probably in displacing that 
lens. The anterior surface of that glooe is moreover strengthened 
by a circle of bony pieces ; and besides the two ordinary eye- 
lids, there is ahvays a third placed at the internal angles, and 
which by means of a remarkable muscular apparatus, is able to 
cover tlie front of the eye like a curtain. The cornea is very 
curved, but the crystalline is flat, and the vitreous humour small. 

The ear of birds has but one little bone between the tympan um 
and the oval aperture. Their cochlea is a cone scarcely bent ; 
* 'Ut their semi-circular canals are large, and lodged in a part of 
he skull, where they are surrounded on all sides w ith air cavi- 
ftieg which communicate with the area. Night-birds alone have 
large external ear, which, nevertheless, is not so prominent as 
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that of quadrupeds; this oponiufl^ is generally covered with 
barbed feathers, more fringed tliari the others. 

The organ of smelJ, Jiiddeii in the base of the beak, has com- 
moniy only three cartilaginous cornets, which vary as to their 
complication ; it is very sensible, although it has no sinus dug 
into the skull. The size of the osseous openings of the nostrils 
governs the fgrm of the beak ; and the cartilages, membranes, 
feathers and other teguments, which straighten these openings, 
nave an influence on the strength of the smell, and on the sort of 
nourishment. 

The tongue has little musculjy* substance, and is sustained by 
a production of the hyoid bone : it has but little delicacy in the 
maiority of birds. 

The feathers, as well as quills, which differ from them only in 
size, are composed of a stem, hollow at the base, and of barbs, 
each having others much smaller; their tissue, their brightness, 
tlieir strength, and general form, vary infinitely. Touch must 
bo weak in. all parts capable of it ; and as the beak is almost 
always corneous, and possessed of little sensibility ; and the toes 
are covered with scales on the upper side, ana with a callous 
.skin underneath ; this sense must be but little efficacious in birds. 

The feathers fall sometimes twice a year. In some species, 
the winter plumage differs from that of the summer. In general, 
the female differs from the male, by colours Jess bright, and the 
young of botli sexes resemble the female ; when the adult male 
and female are 'of tlic same colour, the young Lave a dress pecu- 
liar to themselves. 

The brain of birds lias tlie same character as that of other rer- 
tebrated oviperoua animals ; but is distinguished by a size in 
proportion very considerable, often exceeding that of the same 
organ in the mammalia. It is principally to tubercles, analogous 
to the corpora striata, that the volume is referable, and not to 
the hernisplieres, wliich are very narrow, and without circumvo- 
lutions. The cerebellum is large, almost destitute of lateral 
lobes ; and almost entirely formed by the vermiform process. 

The trachea of birds has its ammlationa entire; at its bifur- 
cation is a (jlott/fs, generally liimislicd with peculiar muscles, and 
named the lower larynx: if is there that is formed the voice of 
birdwS ; the enormous volume of air contained in the air-vessels 
contributes to the force of their voice, and the trachea, by its 
various form and movements, to the modification of the voice. 
The upjper larynx, very simple, has but little to do with this. 

The face, or upper beak of birds, formed principally by tlie 
inlermaxillaries, is prolonged backwards into two arcades, the 
mtenml of which is composed of the palatine bones, and the ex- 
tcTiial of the maxillaries au^Jugals, and which are supported on 
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a moveable tympanic bone ; and on the upper part, tbis same 
face is articulated, or united to the skull by elastic lamina? ; this 
mode of union leaves them, at all times, some do^rree of mobility 

The horn which invests the two mandibles serves the place of 
teeth, and is sometimes prickled, so as to represent tiiem. Itr 
form, as well as that of the mandibles whicfi sustain it, varies 
infinitely, according to the nature of the food wlijph each species 
takes. 

The digestion of birds is proportioned to the activity of their 
life, and the force of their respiration. The stomach is composed 
of three parts ; the crop, which is a ‘folding of t he (Bsophagus; 
the sueoentorial ventricle, a membranous stomach, furnished in 
the thickness of its surface with a multitude of glands, the secrc 
tion of which imbibes the food ; and finally, the gizzard, armed 
with two powerful muscles, which two radiated tendons unite, 
and lined within Aith a cartilaginous coating. The food is 
ground there the more easily, by the bird swallowing little stones 
to augment the force of the tituration. In a majority of species 
which live only on flesh, or on fish, the muscles and the surface 
of the gizzard are reduced to an extreme w eakness ; it has the 
appearance of making only a single bag w ith the succentorikl 
ventricle. The dilation of the crop is also sometimes altogether 
wanting. 

The liver turns the bile into the intestines by tw’o conduits, 
w liich alternate with the two or three by which the pancreatic 
fluid passes. The pavereas of birds is large, but their spleen is 
small ; they hav^e no epiploon, the uses of which are in part 
supplied by the partitions of the air-cavities. Tw^o appendages 
arc* placed tow^ard the origin of the rectum, and a short distance 
fnim the anus; these arc more or less long, according to the 
food of tlie species. The herons have them very short ; other 
genera, as the pi ci, arc without them altogether. 

Every one knows the varied industry employed by birds in 
constructing their nests, and the tender care they take of their 
eggs and oi their 3’OUHg ; this is the principal part of their in- 
stinct. For the rest of their intellectual qualities, their rapid 
passage through the different regions of the air, and the lively 
and continued action of this element upon them, enable them to 
anticipate the variations of the atmosphere in a manner of which 
we can have no idea, and from which has been attributed to 
fhem, from all antiquity, by superstition, the powder of announcing 
future events. They are not without memory or imagination, 
for they dream ; and every one knows with what facility they 
may be tamed, and may be made to perform different operations, 
aril repeat certain airs and words.**^ 

* See Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. vi. p. 3. 
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Plumage of 13iki>s. 

As in the popular study of birds, reference is most freq^ucntly 
made to the plumage, as distinctive of the several species, we 
have thought it well to explain somewhat fully its nature and 
construction : and this we cannot do more lucidly and concisely 
than in the words of Mudie,* who illustrates his subject with the 
following cut of tlic Garrulous Poller (Coriaclus yarrulu); be- 
cause, although rare as a British bird, it is one in which the 
difTercnt feathers are very distinctly marked, and the parts well 
defined. The upper surface is hare only represented ; but as the 
back is the most interesting part, and the one most usually 
noticed, this will be sufficient for our present purpose. 



♦ Mudie^s British Birds vol. i. 
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1 . Is the ear covert, whicli consists of errinih soil foatlierg, 
which cover the external origan of hearirij'. They vary consider- 
ably in birds of different species, and on that account they are of 
considerable use as means of distinction. 

2. The scapulars, or feathers, which cover the shoulders ano 
shoulder-bones, and the phices where the humeri, or first bont ^ 
of the wing, answering to the bones of the human arm above the 
elbow, are articulated. They unite, without nmch distinction, 
with the common feathers of the back, and along with those of 
the wings and the sides. The scapular feathers serve only as 
clothing to the parts which they c^v^er. but they form a thick, 
and comparatively a downy c(t\'ering, which, while it admits of 
easy motion, preserves the im])ortant joints w hich it covers from 
the varieties tlie weather. 

3. The bastard tjclng. — This consists of a greater or smaller 
number of feather , bearing some resemblance to the quills of the 
true wing. They grow from a little bon(‘, w hich is united to the 
third or wrist joint of the wing; and they, and the bones by 
which they are supported, are generally strong in proportion to 
the powder of flight in the bird. Indeed, there is generally a de- 
velopment of all that part of the wing w hich corresponds to the 
hand, proportional to the power of flying. Thus, in the wing of 
the Jer Falcon, which may be considered as tlic bird of finest and 
most graceful flight, the thumb consists of tw^o distinct bones, 
and even a marking, as if the last tw o w ez’e united ; and the four 
fingers may be traced, the first in a long bone, the second in a 
small one, and the third and fourth in two ribs, united by a very 
thin plate of bone. The use of the bastard wing is not very well 
known, because the action of the different parts of the wing, 
during flight, is not easily observed ; but it is probable that it 
prevents the Aving from turning upwards, and even gives the 
point of it a downward motion, in the contrary direction to that 
ill which the wing is moved, and thus propels it forward. 

4. The lesser wing-coverts. — These are the first parts of the 
plumage of the w ings, wdiich in all birds take tlie form of definite 
and firm feathers. There are generally several rows of them ; 
and there are under-covet*fs. whicli answer to them, and line the 
under or inner side of the wings, but tliesc are more slender and 
downy in their consistence, and, generally speaking, they have 
loss colour. 

5. The greater wing-coverts. — These lie under the lesser ones, 
and are still larger and stronger, stretching a considerable way 
over the quills or flying feathers, and being supports to these for 
a greater part of their length than the lesser coverty. They are 
also much stronger, in proportion to the coverts which answer to 
them on the under-sides oi the wings. 
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6. The primaries, or princmal quills. These form the ternih 
nation of the wings, and are trie strongest feathers on the bird. 
They rise from the hand, or that portion of the wings which is 
below the wrist joint, and which, tiiough it sometimes contains 
three distinct bones in its length, is frequently called the first 
(or third) bone of tiie wing. These featliers are numbered in 
order ; the outer one, or that which is foremost in the expanded, 
or lowest in the closed wing, is the first. Considerable dilfcrences 
in the form of wings arise from the various lengths of the feathers ; 
and these are accompanied by corresponding variations in the 
style of flight. If the first or second of these feathers he the 
longest in the wing, (and when the second is longest the first 
comes underneath and supports it,) the bird can turn in the air 
with greater ease than with any other form of wing. Birds 
whn^h Aawk flying, or catch their prey while on the wing, whether 
they catch other birds, as the Falcons, or insects as the Svs allows, 
have their wings of this construction. The Pigeons, which are 
also birds of excellent wing, have the second feather longest ; but 
the Lapwing, which is remarkable for the variety of its motions 
in the air, has the longest feathers far into the wings. 

7. The secondaries, or second quills of tlie wing. They arise 
from that part of the wing which is commonly called the second 
bone, and which answers to the fore-arm in man. They come 
from it towards the u rist joint, and admit of a folding of the 
wing between them and the primaries, when the wing is closed. 
When the wing is open they sometimes appear a continuation of 
the same curve with the primaries, and at other times they form 
a distinct curve of their own. 

8. The tertiarics, or third quills of the -w mg. They arise chiefly 
from the same bones as the 8econdari(*8, but nearer to the elliow 
joint. In some birds, f-specially those which are in the habit of 
running very swiftly u ith the wings partially opened, the ter- 
tiaries are often so long, and come so to a point, that the bird 
appears as if it had four wings, or rather had a double wing on 
each side. This form of wing answers some important purposee 
in their economy. 

From the manner in whi< h the several coverts support each 
other and the quills, the wing is a finer combination of lightness, 
strength, elasticity, and si iffhess, than could he produced by any 
other means. These coverts support, and admit of motion upon 
eacli other, not unlike that which takes place in a coach-sprmg, 
which is about the best of our mechanical contrivances for ren- 
dering motion smooth and free from jolts, at the same time that 
the compound spring is much less liable to be broken than if it 
were formed of a single piece of metal. 

9. The rump-feathers and upper iaiUcoverts. The first of 
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tliese are a continuation of tlie covering uf the back ; and the 
second support the tail feathers on the upper side, and are strong 
in proportion, as these are adapted for action in flying, in birds 
which use the tail as the means of support in fixing themselves 
upon upright surfaces, as is the case in the Woodpeckers, the 
upper tail coverts are very strong and close, and so tiiick is thci»* 
array, as to give that organ the same stiffness as a powerful 
wing. In those birds, also, which have to takowing irom the 
water, and yet have not the feet webbed and placed far back- 
wards, so as to support them when rising, the tail-coverts are 
peculiarly strong, in order to support the tail feathers, which 
are the principal fulcra from ^hich the bird gets into the air. 

10. The vent feathent and under tail-coverts, which cover the 
hinder part of the bird ; and in those birds in which the t.'il 
feathers are long and stiff, and much used in the act of flying, 
support the unde side of these feathers, in the same manner as 
the under-coverts support the quills of the wings. In those birds 
which have a habit ot flirting up the tail, the under-coverts are 
longer and stronger than in those which have no such habit. 

The tail feathers require no reference. They vary much in 
their numbers and length, and also in the form of their termina- 
tions, and tlie motions which the bird can communicate to them. 
In some birds the whole, or, at least, great part, of these feathers 
appear to be merely ornamental, which of course means nothing 
more than that their uses have not been observed. In general, 
however, they act both as a rudder in flying, and as a means of 
directing the motion upwards or downwards. , Analogy would 
indeed lead us to suppose that their chief use is in the upward 
and downward motion, because their greatest surface is generally 
horizontal. The analogy is further confirmed by the fact, that 
many of the low'-flying birds have the breadth of th^ closed tail 
in the vertical plane, though these also can, in general, spread it 
out like a fan when they fly. 

The other feathers are to be considered rather as the clothing 
of t,he bird than as active instruments in its flight, or as auxiliaries 
in its motions upon the laud or the w ater. But still they are 
not less worthy of notice, both in the distinguishing of one bird 
from ant )ther, and in tracing how well all the parts of birds are 
adapted to their general habits and their haunts. These ordinary 
feathers are imbricated — that is, they are })laced one over the 
edges of two — as slates or tiles are in a covei’ing of a roof. By 
means of this arrangement, all the parts of the bird are equally 
feathered, and so they are equally proof to the action of the at- 
mosphere. The hues in which the several rows of feathers are 
placed, form very curious curves, and their shafts diverge or 
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converge so naturally, and with so perfect agreement, to tho sur^ 
face which they cover, that no line of sepai'ation can be traced. 

The feathers of birds, the coverings of the featherless parts, 
and even the beaks and claws, are all, chemically speaking, formed 
of nearly tho same materials ; and nearly the same with the hair 
and cuticle of all animals, and even with the epidermis which 
covers living shells. This material is coagulated albumen, or 
nearly the same substance as white of egg when consolidated by 
heat, in which state it better resists the aetion of water than al- 
most any other flexible substance. This substance is, especially 
in the upper or more colou,red and glossy part of the feathers, 
eombinca with oils and metallic wnbstances in very minute por- 
tions ; but in the down and Mic liglit-coiourcd feathers it is nearly 
pure. 

The under part of the clothing feathers, and also a small por- 
tion of almost all feathers near the tube or barrel, consists of 
down, but the exposed surfaces, even of tln^ softest feathers, are 
smoothed so as to throw off* the water. Tliis is the case even in 
those water-birds which pass the greater part of their time with 
tlie under part of the body immersed in water. On them, the 
down is abundant in proportion as the habits of tlie birds expose 
them to cold ; and the external surface is waterproof, from its 
glossy texture, and (possibly F) also from the oil with which the 
bird anoints it by means of its bill : but in all birds there is an 
external surface, adapted to prevent decomposition, and an iimct 
downy matter, as a protection against changes of temperature. 
The down is pjiVtly on the root-ends of the feathers, and partly 
on tho skin in the intervals between them, but the maleriaJ is in 
all cases substantially the same ; the difference is in the form, or 
in the colour, which generally approaches nearer to white in the 
down than in the feathers. When the bird remains all the year 
round in situations where there are great differences in the heat 
of the seasons, the down increases in quantity during winter ; 
and \\hen birds of a warmer climate are dom(\stieatcd in a colder 
one, tliey become more downy. The form which the down as- 
sumes is often ( haracteristic of the habits of the bird. In the 
Ostrich there is none ; in •^oine birds it is a mere tuft at the origin 
of the webs, in others ii is a second feather originating there : 
and there are all the intermediate states in different birds, and 
very considerable seasonal differences in the same bird. 

Different birds liud their food in different states, both of the 
atmosphere and the waters ; and very beautiful corresponding 
differences in their plumage may be traced. The plumage upon 
the Eaven, which braves the storm in the wilds, is very different 
from that of the gallinaceous or poultry races, which a slight 
shower drives to their cover or their perch ; and Ducks and other 
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water birds, which seek their food peaceably on the banks, oi by 
swimming in the shallow waters, nave very different plumage 
from those which hawk about on the wing, in order to catch what 
the troubled sea, brings to the surface. If the habit of the bird 
be to steal softly on its prey, then the feathers are fined off to 
exceedingly delicate p' *ints, so that it can glide silently through 
the air. 

The feathers of birdii, while they remain perfect and firm in 
their connection, are really parts of a living animal, and as such 
they must regarded as organs of fee^in^. They do not, pro- 
bably, in themselves feel pain, Jtnit tlTey are m intimate connection 
with parts which do. The epidermis in no animal appears to feel 
pain, even in those parts of the animal which are regarded as 
being more immediately the organs of sensation ; but they very 
speedily transmit impressions to the parts that do feel. It is the 
same witli hair, and with all the appendages of tlie cuticle, such 
as nails, claws, hoofs, and horns. The horse f'cls his footsteps 
in the dark, even v hen his hoofs are shod with iron ; and lie feels 
not only th(‘ touch of a wall, a gate, or any other obstacle, but 
he feels the difference which such objects cause in the resistance 
of the air, and that enables him to avoid t/)uching them. 

The horse feels his w a}' by means of the liair, and birds must 
in like manner often feel their way hy their feathers. Such 
must be habitually the case with Owls and other nocturnal birds, 
which can fly darkling through thick woods and other intricate 
places ; and though the Owls have tlieir eyes directed forwards, 
and not laterally, as many other birds have, they are by that 
means less eapaiutated for avoiding by sight, even admitting that 
they can i-ee with tlie smallest possible portion of light, those 
obstach‘8 v hieh it would be the most aw award to encounter — 
tliose of course which would injure, entangle, or impede their 
wings. If one wing w ere to come in contact w ith a tree, or even 
with a leaf, the bird w ould be upset, as certainly as a man is, 
when in w alking heedlessly he places one foot over a pit or ditch 
while the other is on the ground. 

The necessity of feeling w'ith the feathers is not confined to 
npcturnal birds, but is essential to the safety of all the winged 
tribes, the feathers must therefore alw ays be in a state of great 
perfection. Now though the shafts of many feathers ana the 
larger ribs of the webs or hones of not a few, are of considerable 
substance and strength, all feathers are subdivided till the ulti- 
mate ramifications are exceedingly minute. Consequently, they 
produce very large surfaces to the air, in proportion to the quan- 
tities of matter tlicy contain. 

Feathers are thus very much exposed to atmospheric action, 
which dries them, and renders them unlit for the functions that 
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arc required of them. They arc also apt to he broken or tom 
in the flijyhts, the wars, and the labours of their owners. They 
are therefore periodumllf shed and reproduced ; and the repro- 
duction muidly takes place in such a wav, so that the bird shall 
t)e in best feather at the veiy time wlien it has the greatest 
labour to perform. 

The resident native birds of countries where the heat of the 
year is comparatively uniform, moult gradually, ami the same 
may be said of tliose that have their haunts in regions that are 
always cold, and where the food is comparatively limited. Sucli 
birds are seldom so denuded* of feathers as to be unfit for pretty 
vigorous flight. Birds which migrate from region to region moult 
more periouieally ; and in places where the migration is exten- 
sive, it will perhaps be found, upon further examination, tliat the 
bird moults twice in a year, though in most instances the spring 
moult is less general than the autumnal one, being in many 
birds, the males especially, rather a change of colour than of all 
the feathers. Birds which migrate polarfy, or for tlie purpose 
of breeding, generally receive their nuptial colours, if not their 
plumage, after they arrive ; but u hen they migrate equatorially, 
they change their plumage before they begin their journey. The 
vernal change in the plumage of birds is owing to the same cause 
as the change of tlicir voices, from the chirp or cry to song ; and 
in a state of nature the two cease together. 

Habitat and Miqkation op Birds.* 

The habitat of birds is not circumscribed within such narrow 
limits as that of quadrupeds, because, by means of their wings, 
they can traverse more space, and eveii cross the seas, 
aquatic birds, by alternate flying and swimming, can proceed to 
the most remote countries. JNevertheless, each species adopts a 
country, chooses a climate suitable to its nature, and when the 
change of season obliges it to seek, under new skies, a country 
analogous to its former one, it is but for a season, Tliese birds 
aluays return to Iheir favourite country at the season of repro- 
duction. Tlie Sl ork, indeed^has two separate broods, one brought 
forth in Europe, and the other in Egypt. 

Birds, generally speaking, appear to belong more to the air 
than to the earth. They constitute moving republics, which 
traverse the atmosphere at stated periods, in large bodies. These 
bodies perform their aerial evolutions like an army, crowd into 
close column, form into triangle, extend in line of battle, or dis- 
perse in light squadrons. The eartii and its climates has less 
influence on them than on quadrupeds, because they almost 


* Abridged from Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. vi. 7 149 
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always live in similar degrees of temperature, passing tlxe winter 
in hot climates, and the summer in cold. The continual inter 
change of birds establishes a communication between all coun- 
tries, and keeps up a sort of equilibrium of life. The bird pass- 
ing in summer from tln‘ equinoctial climates to the cold regions 
of the north, and again in winter from the poles towards the 
equator, kno\y s, by an admirable instinct, the winds and the 
weather 'vhich are favourable to his voyage. He t;an long foresee 
the approach of frost, or the return of spring, and learns the 
science of meteorology from the element n which he alriiost con- 
stantly lives. He needs no compass io direct his course through 
the empire of the clouds, the* thunder, and the tempest; and 
uhile man and beast are creeping on the earth, he breathes the 
pure air of heaven, and soarr upwards nearer to the spring uf 
day. He arrives at the term of his voyage, and touches the 
hospitable land of his destination. He finds there his subsistence 
prepared by the hand of Providence, and a safe asylum in the 
grove, the forest, or the mountain, where he revisits the liabita- 
tion he had tenanted before, the scene of his former delights, the 
cradle of his infancy. The Stork resumes his ancient tower, the 
Nightingale the solitary thicket, the Swallow his old w indow, and 
the Redbreast the mossy trunk of the same oak in which he for- 
merly nestled. All the volatile species which disappear in the 
winter do not, therefore, change their climate. Some retire into 
remote places, to some desert cave, some savage rock, or ancient 
forest, from whence they sally at the close of winter, and spread 
themsclvc^s tln-ough tlie country. 

Other families of birds do not, properly speaking, emigrate. 
They content themselves with approaching the southern climates, 
in proportion as they are pursued by the cold. The species 
called erratic, such as the Greenfinches of the Ardennes, Larks, 
Ortolans, other friigivorous races, and especially Parrots, go in 
troops begging, as it w^ere, their subsistence on the passage. 
Others follow the track of cultivation, and spread themselves in 
proportion with the habitations of men. 

Of the birds which emigrate every year, some depart in autumn 
and return in spring, w hile others depart in spring and return in 
autumn. Our insectivorous races, and many graiiivorous, finding 
nothing at the beginning of winter but a soil deprived of its 
productions, presenting every w here the image of desolation and 
death, are necessitated to betake themselves to more favoured 
climes. Those w hich, through negligence or weakness, remain 
behind, drag out a miserable existence, and constantly perish 
from famine in the midst of frost and 8now^ 

As our summer birds abandon us tow^ards the close of autumn, 
we receive, at the same time, fresh supplies of feathered hordes 
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from tlie populous north. "Wlion the weather ^rows dull, wa 
8oe passing through the misty air larj^e detachments of Wood- 
cocks, of Lapwings, and of Plovers : these are followed by trian- 
ftiilar bands of Cranes, Storks, of Teal, of Wild Creese, and Ducks. 
They delight in inundated fields, or reedy marshes, or spread 
themselves in the glades of humid and denuded woods. They 
continually utter cTamoroiis and melancholy cries, in accordance 
with the bleak* and wintry scene around them. It is a most 
curious circumstance to observe that the Cranes leave and return 
every year, with marvellous exactness, on the same days. 

The JPalmipedes and Gntllct come to us every winter from 
the northern climates, whither they are driven by the ic(% and 
return in spring to ihinr cold and humid habitations. The in- 
sectivorous and granivoroiis races return with the flowers and 
fine weather, from soutlicrn regions, to their native country, 
allured by the expectation of renewed enjoyment and abundant 
food. It is at the periods of the equinoxes that these great 
voyages of birds are performed. Tiu'se are also the periods of 
great winds, as if nature had intendt'd that the birds should be 
thus assisted in tlveir lligbt.. Tlie cold which drives the birds of 
the polar regions into more temperate climates, sends those of 
temperate climates into the hot countries. But on the first indi- 
cation of summer tlie hot climates send back to the temperate 
their aerial inhabitants, and the temperate send back to the cold 
regions their native tribes. Thus there is a general concentra- 
tion of birds towards tlie torrid zone in winter, and a gmierai 
diversion towards the poles in summer. 

The triangular figure wliich migrating birds adopt in their 
flight is the most favourable for cutting th<‘ air. The bird placed 
at the point is the most fatigued of tie,' entire band ; accordingly 
each takes this place in turn. Tlie migrations of fishes are con- 
ducted in the same manner : the most robust places himself at 
the head ; the other males follow, and the females and young 
come last. When the ranks of the Storks are broken by the 
wind, they coinh'iiso into a circle ; they do the same wdiori 
attacked by an Eagle. Thus it appears that whatever the migra- 
tions of birds may be, yet do they all adopt a peculiar country — 
each species has its disUncl am I mwer- varying habitat, wdiere at 
a particular period of the year It may certainly he found. In 
the study of the natural history of the featli(*rcd tribes, it is of 
great importance to remember tills fact, and to note with exact- 
ness the times and seasons of departure and return. Nothing is 
more remarkable, nothing more truly wonderful in nature, than 
the regularity and ceh*rity of these annual migrations ; the im- 
mense extent of illimitable s])aco wfiiich the birds traverse, guided 
only by an unerring instinct ; the intuitive knowledge w^kich 
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they fieeiii to pos»<^s8 of the very day and hour of departure ; the 
common consent vvitli which they act, and the certain appointed 
order which they appear to presci ve in their fliglit, all are evi- 
dences that a higher wisdom than mere animal intelligence, or 
than even human reason, must direct their motions. 

Thompson, in his Note Book of a Nakcralist, has well ob- 
served, “ The migration of birds is one of the most interesting 
features in the economy of nature, whether as regards the great 
diversity of species it embraces, or the manner and seasons in 
which it is performed. A\dth respect to hose w hich arrive in the 
autumn, and leave again as sof^i as sf^ring returns, there is less to 
wonder at, and there is less degree of instinct displayed. The dif- 
ferent wild fowl, and some few' land birds, whose habitat is pecu- 
liarly in the north of Europe, travel southw'ard only as they are 
driven on in search of food by tlie rigour of w inter. TJiey have 
no fixed destinations, and are mostly on the move from spot to 
spot, many of them in flocks, as tJie circumstances of food and 
safety influence them ; and notwithstanding the vast fligliis which 
migrate to Ihis country, it must be borne in mind that, perhaps 
without an exception, there is not one of the varieties which is 
not to be found as indigenous. That the Wild Fow l should prefer 
the solitudes and moraRs<*s of the north for the purpose of breed- 
ing is natural ; but that Larks, Fieldfares, Thrushes, <&:c. should 
leave a country at the moment when the supply of food would 
appear to be inexhaustible, is indeed surprising, and can only be 
accounted for by loching to liigLer causes. 

The Swallow tribe, and many oilier species of birds, migrate 
without any apparent ostensible cause, leaving climates in every 
respect adapted to their habits, for those which can ofler them 
at the best but a short and precarious season ; unless, indeed, they 
come as humble instruments of an all-directing Providence, to 
save us, as it were, from one of the plagues of Egypt, by rid- 
ding us of the myriads of flies which w ould otherw ise infest us. 
The distribution of otlier migratory birds leads to this belief: — 
Storks, for instance, which rarely visit this country, are nume- 
rous throughout Germany and Holland, where frogs abound* 
The benefit they confer is so great, and so much appreciated, 
that they are especially protected, and a fine is imposed on the 
destruction of them. Tiiese birds, the Swallow tribe, and some 
others, return to their old accustomed quarters w illi each suc- 
ceeding spring, reoccupying the old spot, and, indeed, the old 
nest, should it not have been destroyed in the interim. The 
instinct wFich drives them across the w aters is almost less to be 
wondered at than this effort of memory, for it can be called by 
no other name. 

Of all the phenomena connected with migration, one of the 
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most interesting is, that certain land birds leave us in the spring 
to nidiBeate in other countries , — a fact to be accounttuJ for only 
by looking; to higher causes. The. regions of the East would, 
doubtless, supply the Swallow with food inexhaustible through- 
out the year ; the Nightingale, and other warblers, w^ould find 
no difficulty in supplying their w ants in those genial climes ; and 
3"et, urged bv ^n irresistible and regularly recurring impulse, 
they launch fortli on a wearisome and perilous voyage to fulfil 
their high mission. The same principle must apply to those 
birds which hybernato \vith us. The cone of the fir-tree is 
nearly as abundant as in the uortlr, and yet the Cross-bill, Haw’- 
finch, and Chatterer, leave, us ; berries are as plentiful, and still 
the Fieldfare and lledwing return in flocks. As regards the in- 
scctivorcs, I believe them to be commissioned by an all-wise and 
all-beneficent Providence, to free us from the crowd of insects 
which W'ould otherwise infest our dwellings, and destroy the 
labours of the field ; and liow greatly do they add to our enjoy- 
ments and feelings of cheerfulness by their beautv. motions, 
and melody ! May not the return of the migratory birds to the 
north be designed for the same purpose ? for how vast would be 
ilic abstraction from our crijoyunents, were our woods and hedge- 
rows silent and tenantless. If our more southern winter is 
gladdened and enlivened by these sportive and happy beings, 
the vernal and summer delights of the inhabitants of the less 
genial regions of the north are increased, and the privations of 
wdntcT, in a measure, compensated for by their return.” 

^ The following very suggestive remarks on this head, are from 
Knapp’s Journal of a Naturalist. “ We know that all young 
creatures ro(juire particularly, compounded nutriment during 
their infant state ; and nature (Divine Providence), as far as we 
are acquainted with it, has made in every instance provision for 
a supply of fitting aliment. In many instances w here the re- 
moval of station could not be conveniently accomplished, instinct 
has been given the parent to provide the fitting aliment for its 
new^-born young. Thus, insects, in some cases, store their (‘clls 
wdth food, ready for the animation of their progeny ; in others, 
place their eggs in such situations as w ill afford it w hen they are 
liatched. The mammalia — at least the quadrupeds belonging to 
tliis class, which could least conveniently move their station—have 
supplies given them of a milky secretion for this purpose. Birds 
have nothing of tliis nature, and insects no provision for tlieir 
young ; but they, of all creatures except fishes, can seek what 
may be required in distant stations with most facility. A suf- 
ficiency of food for the adult parent may be found in every 
climate, yet the aliment necessary^ for its offspring may not. 
Countries, and even counties, produce insects that mffer, if .not 
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in species, at least in numbers : and many young birds we can- 
not succeed in rearing, or do it very partially, by reason of our 
ignorfluce of the requisite food. Every one, who has made the 
attempt, well knows the various expedients lie has resorted to— 
of boiled meats, bruised seeds, hard eggs, boiled rice, and twenty 
other substances, that nature never presents — in order to find a 
diet that will nourish them ; but Mr. Montague’s failure in 
being able to raise the young of the Cirl BuiAing, {Linncean 
Trans, vol. vii.) until he discovered that they required grasshop- 
pers, is a suflicient instance of the manifest necessity th(?re is for 
a peculiar food in one period ^f the •life of birds ; and renders 
it probable that, to obtain a certain aliment, the Willow Wren 
and others of the insect and fruit-feeding birds, direct their 
flight to distant regions, and is the principsd cause of their mi- 
gration. 

“ It is some sti^iulus like this which urges that little creature, 
the Golden-crested Wren, that usually only flits from tree to tree, 
and never attempts upon common occasions a longer flight, to tra- 
verse the distance from the Orkneys to the Shetland Isles, over 
stormy seas that admit of no possible rest during its long pas- 
sage of about tiAy miles ! there it breeds its young ; but this 
one object accomplished, it leaves those isles, dares again its 
tedious flight, and seeks a milder clime. With us it never mi- 
grates, lives much in our fir groves during the winter, and breeds 
in our shrubberies in summer. 

“ Peculiar necessities, such as these, may incite the migration 
of many birds j but that certain species, which lead solitary 
lives, or associate only in very small parties, should at stated 
periods congregate from all parts to one spot, and there hold a 
(!Ouncil on a removal, in which the very sexes occasionally sepa- 
rate, is one of the most extraordinary procedures that Me meet 
with among animals.” Extraordinary indeed ! may we not, in 
this, as in all the phenomena Mhicli we behold in the v orld of 
animated nature, trace the superintendence of an all-M ise and 
benevolent Creator, by whose direction it is that “the Stork in 
the hea vens knoM eth her appointed time j and the Turtle, tlis 
Crane, and the Swallow, observe the period of their coming.” 
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CLASSIFICATION^ OF lUKDS. 

“ Of all the classes of animals,” observes Cttvieb, “ that of 
birds is the most strongly marked, and that in which the species 
have the greatest resemblance, and which is separated from all 
the others by a wider interval. This fact, however, renders it 
more ditfieult to subdivide them.” And out of this difficulty, we 
may add, has aHsen an almost endless variety of syshuns, each 
naturalist endeavouring to establish that mode of arrangement 
which seemed to him the most convenient and distinctive. It is not 
our intention to enter into t4ie pai^iculars of these various me- 
thods of 'irrangemeni, through the labyrinths of which the stu- 
dent of natural history has frequently to pursue a particular 
species, until he becomes fairly bewildered, but merely to give 
the outlines of those which have been most generally follow ed 
and adopted, on account of tlieir obvious advantages. 

WILLOUGHBY AND RAY's SYSTEM. 

AVe liavo placed these two together because they are essen- 
tially alike ; Kav’’ in his synopsis having follow'ed, w ith but little 
variation, the metliod of the older naturalist, which method is, 
in fact, the basis of most of the systems founded on external 
characters, lly these celebrated British naturalists, birds are 
separated into two grand divisions, termed Land Fowl, and 
Water Fowl ; in the first division we have tw^o sub-divisions, 
the former ‘having crooked bc^aks and talons, and including 
not only the Kaglcs, Hawks, Vultures, Owls, Ac., but also 
the Shrikes, Birds of Paradise, and various members of the 
Parrot tribe; and the latter with the bill and claws not so 
much curved ; and hert‘ arc included all the rest of the land 
birds. In the second divi.sion we find also two sub-divisions, viz. 
such as frequent w ater or watery places for their food, but having 
cloven feet, cannot swim ; and such as are w eb* footed, and there- 
fore good swimmers. The birds in this system are divided into 
numerous groups, in accordance with soiru^ peculiarity of habit, 
conformation, or colour of plumage even ; but these need not 
particularize. 

THE LINN JEAN SYSTEM 

We place next, because it is that to which reference is most fre- 
quently made by writers on natural history; Pennant and 
Latham both ad^tpted it witli slight modifications, and on it is 
founded that of (Juvier. According to this system, birds are 
distributed inlo six orders : — 1st. AenpUres, or Hawks, including 
all those birds commonly called rapacious, such as Eagles, Vul- 
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tures, Faldsons, Owls, &c. 2d. PiccBy or Pies, divided into those with 
feet fomied for perching, for climbing, for walking ; here we 
have the Magpie, the Jackdaw, the severd members of the corvus 
or Crow tribe, &c. 3d. Anseresy or Geese, divided into those with 
bill toothed, and bill without teeth. 4th. Grallesy or Waders, 
divided into those wliich have feet four-toed and three-toed. 
5th, Q-allindBy or Poultry. 6th. Passeresy or Sparrows, whicl* 
order has f^ur divisions ^ viz.: those with the bill thick ; the upper 
mandible somewhat hooked at the point ; upper mandible notched 
near the end bill straight, simple, tapeH«g. 

CUVIEE^S SYSTEM. 

Here, too, we have six orders of birds, and subdivisions grounded 
as in the above system, main'y on the organs of food and pit- 
hension, that is, tue beak and toes ; the arrangement, however, 
is somewhat difiei nt, and the orders more subdivided. Ist. Birds 
of Prey, with strong hooked beak and sharp claws, divided into 
those which fly by day — as Eagles, Ifawks, Vultures, &c. — and 
those which fly by night, as Owls, &c. 2d. CiimherSy with two 

toes or claws, before and behind, as Woodpeckers, Cuckoos, 
Parrots, <fec. 3d. Gallinaceous Birds y wdth a strong thick bill, 
nostrils large, and covered by a cartilaginous scale, and toes 
partly united at the base, as Peacocks, Pheasants, Common Fowls, 
Partridges, Pigeons, &c. 4th. Passerine Birds, without any of 
the characteristics above mentioned, divided into those witli the 
beak notched on either side, as Butcher-birds, Flycatchers, Chat- 
terers, Thrushes, Nightingales, Warblers, &c. ; those with the 
mouth opening very far back, as Swallows, Goatsuckers, &c. ; 
those wdtn a strong conical unnotched beak, as Larks, Titmice, 
Buntings, Linnets, Books, &c. ; those w ith a slender curved beak, 
as Hoopoes, Creepers, Humming-birds, King-fishers, &c. 5th. 
WdderSy with long naked legs, divided into those with w ings 
unfitted for %ing, as ostriches ; with very short or no hind toe. 
as Bustards, Plovers, Lapwings ; with a long broad, strong, and 
generally sharp beak, as Cranes, Herons, Storks ; with a long, 
slender, "curved beak, as Curlews, Snipes, Woodcocks, &c. ; with 
very long toes bordered by membrane, as Hails, Coots, Flamingoes, 
&c. 6th. Swimmers, with webbed feet, divided into those with the 
legs very near the tail, as Hiv^ers, Auks, Penguins, &c. ; with 
very long powerful wings, as Petrels, Gulls, Cormorants, &c. ; 
with a large fleshy tongue and a thick beak, covered with a 
softish skin, and flnely notched at the edges. 

bbisson’s system 

Is a purely artificial one. It is composed of twenty-six oraers, 
and one hundred and fifteen genera. The birds are classed r— 
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Ist, accordmj^ to the presence or absence of the nieinbranai 
nnitiiiff the toes, and accordin/af to the greater or Jess perfection 
of such inombriiDe, where it does exist; 2d, according to the 
number and disposition of the toes ; and 3d, according to the 
form of the beak. The birds whose toes are without membranes 
compose the first seventeen orders. Those which have four toes, 
and the legs covered with feathers to the heel, ^re contained in 
the first fourteen. Tliose which have the four toes separated 
from their commencement are confined to the first thirteen. 
Those which have three anterior toes and one posterior are con- 
fin(?d to the first twelve. < The last nine orders are composed of 
birds whose toes are furnished w'llh membranes iu their entire 
length. 

tkmminck’s system, 

Which was published in 1820, is founded upon the manners 
and organization of birds. It contains twenty orders, which are 
as follows : — Ist, Rajmees, or Birds of Prey ; 2d, Oninivoreft, or 
General Feeders ; 3d, Inseciivores, or Insect-eaters ; 4th, Gra- 
'iiwores, or Grain-eaters; 5th, Zigodactyli, having two toes before 
and two behind ; Gth, AmsndactyU, with three before and one 
behind ; 7th. Ahyoncs, or Halcyons ; 8th, Chelidones, or Swal- * 
lows ; 9th, ColumhcB, or Pigeons ; lOtli, GalJince, or Poultry ; 
11th, Alectorides, or Cock-like ; 12th, Cursorcs, or Hunners ; 
13th, Grallatores, or Waders ; 14th, Pmnatipedes, with only the 
rudiments of w^ehs between the toes ; 15th, Palmivedes, or web- 
footed ; 16th, Inertes, with wings unfit for flight. 

THE QUINAEY SYSTEM 

Is SO called because the species are divided into groups of five, 
having certain common characteristics or affinities. The leading 
divisions, or orders, are as follows : — 1. Raptores, Birds of Prey, 
including Vultures, Falcons, Owls, <fec. ; 2 Inressores, Perchers, 
divided into Cleft- bills, Toothed- bills, Conie-bills, Slender- bills, 
and Climbers : 3. Rasores, Seratehers, as Doves, Pheasants, 
Grouse, Ostriches, &c. ; 4. Grallatores, Waders, as Cranes, 
Herons, Snipes, Bails, Piovern, &c. ; 5. Natatores, Swimmers, 
including most of tlu' Aquatio Birds. Those orders are divided 
and subdivided into Tribes and Families of five, but some of the 
links of the chain which Me. Yi goes has ingeniously constructed 
are yet wanting. 

The beauty and convenience of this system must be ac- 
knowledged, as well as the classic taste and learning displayed in 
the nomenclature : but will it bear the test of further research into 
the as yet comparatively unexplored fields of natural history P 
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We hope that it may, but our hope is Hiingled with fear. After all, 
howevc^r, every classification ofJiviug creatures made or attempted, 
must be, to a certain extent, artihcial ; as Macoillivbay well 
obseiTes : Species only exist in nature ; aud genera, famiiies, 
orders, and all other groups, are merely ideal associations made 
for convenience, and therefore more or less arbitrary.” A system 
of classification we must have, or how are we to aprange, in any- 
iliing like available order, the immense accumulation of facts 
which preceding naturalists have collected, and to which additions 
are daily being made ? How are we to kxiow where to look for 
particulars of a distinct specien, or to deposit a particular fact, 
if there is no certain place assigned for it in the vast magazine 
of natural history ; — no class, no order of arrangement P Like 
the naturalist, Buf^on, we w ould lay much gre^atew stress on Jc/rts 
than systems, hut w^e would not, like him, abandon Bvstem alto- 
gether, “ because it aids the memory, and, if not conducted in a 
manner altogether arbitrary, serves to show the actual inter-ap- 
proximation of beings in nature itself.”* Yes, a system we wz/.st 
have, but why twenty different ones? This is a great obstacjle 
to the study of natui’al history, and should be remedied. In this, 
as well as in every branch of physical science, w e want agree- 
ment and uniformity in its professors and modes of instruction. 
We know that there arc, in the case of birds especially, cdivicms 
difficulties in the way of one general method of classification, 
and great temptation to multiply systems, but we trust that they 
may be eventually overcome ; and in the moan time, “ the only 
alternative of tlie naturalist who desires to be useful is accuracy 
of description. ”t 

III “ Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithology,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
will be found a well-arranged Synoptical Table of the Land and 
W ater Birds of Britain ; and attaciied to each species is a very 
complete list of synonymes, and works from wdiich they are taken, 
extremely useful as references to the authorities wffiicJi should be 
consulted by the student in Ornithology, to whom may be re- 
commended “Lathams General History of Birds;” “Donovan’s 
British Bird*;” '* Selby’s Complete British Ornithology “Mudic’s 
Feathered Tribes of tlie British Islands;” “White’s Natural 
History of Selborne, edited by Jesse and for Song Birds, espe- 
Bolton’s beautifully illustrated “ History of British Song 

According to Macqillivray, the list of British Birds may be 
divided as follow^s : — Permanently resident and breeding species, 
143 ; summer birds which breed with us, 41 ; winter residents, 36; 
stragglers from tlie north, 23 ; stragglers from the south and east, 
65 ! stragglers from the w est, 19 ; total number of species, 32Q, 

* Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. vi. p. 95, t li)i<i. 
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liespectin^ the System of Classification adopted in the present 
volume, Bechsteih thus writes : — 

In treating of tha history of Cagc-lfirds, many different 
methods of classifying them presented thernselros to my notice. 
I might, for instance, arrange them partly according to their 
sij^e — partly ^pcording to thvir peculiar qualities. I might 
first have spoken of those which delight the eoT with their 
song, and then of those which we prize for the beauty of their 
plumage. I might have divided them into foreign and indige- 
nous species ; or made a distineftoa between those which are 
tameable only when young, and those which may be tamed 
when full grown. A s none of these systems, however, seemed 
to me to possess any essential advantage over the other, I have 
decided on one which will be found both clear and methodical. 
It has moreover the advantage of being analogous to that 
system usually adopted in ornithological works, which rcndcn-s 
a comparison between the following and other accounts of the 
same bird less difficult. I have only to mention, that birds 
which possess common characteristics, especially of beak and 
claws, are arranged in the same species, and that several ana- * 
logons species form an order. Thus the different kinds of Ow" 
belong to one species; while both Hawks and Owls are arranged 
together under the order, “ Birds of Prey,” 
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I.— BIIIDS OF PFEY * 

Birds of prey, which live on flesh, or by slaughter of other 
animals, have a curved, hooked beak, and strong feet, with 
sharp claws. These birds are used in Mconry and bird- 
catching ; as, for instance, many kinds of falcons are trained 
to seize other birds ; and as Owls are used to attract small 
birds to the barn-floor trap, and Books to the decoy hut. As 
birds of prey neither sing nor loam to speak, are copious in 
their excrements, and generally difficult to tame, it is not 
probable that amateurs will often wish to keep them. There 
are, however, three species, which, on account of their beauty, 
facility of domestication, or engaging habits, form exceptions 
to this rule, namely, the Kestril, the White Owl, and the Little 
Owl. 

Addition All. — “Birds of this order,” says Macgillivray, 
“occur in all countries, and are characterized by their rapacious 
habits, solitary disposition, great quickness of sight, and powerful 
flight. They may be arranged in three families: Vultunnm, FaU 
coniruB^ and Striaince, representatives of all of which occur in 
Britain. Of the first, however, only a single individual is recorded 
as having been obtained in England ; but of the second, nineteen, 
and of tne third ten species, belong to our Fauna.” Raptrices, 
or Plunderers, is the term applied by this author, as by several 
others, to the present order of birds. 

* Accipitres, Raubroselj Bechsteik. 
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INLAND WUDS, 

CAPABLE OF BEING TAMED WHEN OLD. 

1. The Kestiiil. 

Faho Tinmmculus, Lin. Crestaerelle, Buf. Der Thurmfalke, Bkch. 

Description . — The Kestril is as large as the collared Turtle- 
dove, nanady, about fourteen inch(*s in length, of which the tail 
measures six inches. Thc*folde{\vdngs cover two thirds of the 
tail: the beak is ten liiK^slong, very much curved, tootliless, and 
in colour of a bluish black. The iris, the feet, and the naked 
nnnnbrane above the beak near tht' forehead, which is called 
the cere, are yellow ; the foot, /. e. the naked part, from tlui 
toes to the first joint, is two inches high. The female is not 
only one third largcT than the male, but, as is common anlong 
birds of prey, quite distinct in colour. They are both hand- 
some birds. In tlie mahi the top of the luuul and the tail are 
light grey, the uiidc'r part of the latter being marked Adth a 
broad black stript' ; the back and the wing coverts a red brick 
colour with black spots ; the under part of the body a rust 
rose colour with longitudinal black marks ; the leg and rump 
feathers of the saiiK' hue ; the tail feathers dark brown, spotted 
with white bn the inner side. 

In the female the back and wings are of a beautiful rust 
colour, with numerous black transvm'se stripes ; the head light 
reddish brown, also striped with hla(h; the tail similarly striped, 
having the same transverse str(*ak at the end as the male. In 
both, the point of tlie tail is very ])alo in colour. 

JIahitat . — This bird is mch with all over Europe, espe- 
cially in such w'oody and mountainous regions as abound in 
precipices, or mined castles. Jt is a bird of passage, depart- 
ing with the l^arks in ( aitober, when it may be seen in couples, 
hovering in the air over a mous(‘ or a Lark. It returns in March. 

If an old bird be taker*, it must be kept in a wire cage, but 
w^hen reared from the nest, it maybe aHowed to nm about, 
and to perch outside the wiiidcuv and fly out ; for when onct' 
accustomed to dogs and cats, it is not disposed to leave the 
house or bam in which it is confined. 

Food . — When wild, it lives clnetly on small birds and mice ; 
in the absence of these, it is content with beetles and grass* 
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Stoppers, ^i^hen confined, it is to be fed on birds, mice, and a 
iittlc fresb moat. If fed with fresh bird’s fiesh, or sli(‘(‘p’s liver 
and lights, it becomes quite tame, and even if caught when 
pld, does not seem to desire its liberty. 

Breeding . — The K . stril’s nest is to bo found in cn^vices of 
rocks, high lowers, mountain castles, and lofty decayed ti’ees. 
The eggs, yellowish red, with red and brown spots, are gene- 
rally five or six in number. At first the young ar(‘ coverc'd 
only with v hite down, and may <;asity be reared on cho|)ped 
meat ; they soon perch on thb hand, learn to know their feeder, 
and fellow him whenever he calls. 

Mode of (Capture .- dd birds maybe taught on th(' ucst 
at the time o1 leeding the young, ^^^th strong limed twigs. 
Another mode i.. by placing what is called a IJ awk-basket, hav- 
ing in it a Lark, or a mouse in a lure, in some spot which tlie 
bfrds frequent ; this trap is elevated on four stakes, and 
resembles in appearance a common meat safe ; four upright 
posts are set up in the ground at such a distance, as to resem- 
ble tht' legs of a .moderately large table ; they are concealed 
near the ground by a board, and at the sid(‘s by a net ; at tin; 
top, (n two sides, run iron rods, on udiich is fastened, by means 
of rings, a net to cover the whole ; in the middle is placed a 
treddle, connected with a pic'ce of wood, to which is attaclu d 
a heavy weiglit. The Kestril sees the lure, flies into the bas- 
ket, throws down the treddle, the weight falls, and draws the 
net over him, and he is caught. 

Attractive Qualities . — This bird is rendered agreeable not only 
by its plumage and his engaging habits, hut also by its ringing 
cry, Mi, Mi, Mi, which it rep(‘ats in quick succession. If 
many, however, are together, th(i cry becomes wearisome. The 
KestnT, like other birds of the same species, may be trained 
to the (‘base, and, as before said, may, when reared from the 
nest, be aecnstomed to considerable liberty, even when kept 
in a la.ge town. Care however, must be taken in Septemb(*r 
and October, when tlu'se birds migrate, not to let the captive be* 
in the open air all da}% lest it be enticed away by its comrades. 

Additional. — Of this, 'v^ldeh is one of the most common, aa 
well as the most beautiful species of the British Falconinm, many 
interesting partieidars are furnished by Mudje, Macgiluvray, 
Yarrell, and other naturalists, who have had better opportu- 
nities of observing its habits and charaeteristics than Bechstein 
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prohe^iy e^er enjoyed The hrst of these avihoritios deseribea 
it as a sort of intermediate bird between the Hawks and Owls * 
“ Its onward flight,” he says, “ has not the dash and rapidity of 
the former ; but its power of hovering over the same spot, in 
defiance of the wind, is much greater, and wdien that is neces- 
sary, it comes down in beautiful style.” This habit of hovering 
for a while over*a particular spot, has gained for the bird tw’o of 
the names by whi A it is popularly known in this country — the 
Wind-hover, and the Stannel,or Stand-gale, as it is more correctly 
pronounced. The bird is al^o sometimes called Ston-gale, Stem- 
gale, Keelie, and Sparrow-haw^k ; the latter appellation, however, 
properly belongs to another bird of the same genus, the Jfalca 
nisus of Linnjkus, the Acclpiter nisus, of Macgillivkay, who in 
his animated description of the Rapacious Birds of Britain, says 
that “The Xestril is easily tamed; and according to Willoughby 
and others, was formerly employed by idle people for seizing 
small birds and young Partridges/' 

From a very curious work on Falconry, by Dame Juliana 
Bernebs, frequently reprinted in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, w^e learn that the Kestril ranked very low 
as a sporting bird. After stating that the Eagle, the V^ulturc, and 
the Merlin of their nature belong to an emperor ; the Gyr falcon 
and the Tercel to a king ; the Falcon-gentle and the Tercel-gentle 
to a prince; the Sparrow^-hawk to a priest; the Musket to a 
holy-water clerk ; it concludes w'ith assigning the Kestril t-o a 
knave or servant. Mudie spe^iks of it as “ Much less bold and 
noble in its hunting than the Merlin,” although Buffon tells us 
of the Cresserelle, as it is called in France, that it sometimes 
<;arries off a Bed Partridge much heavier than itself ; and tliat it 
often also catches Pigeons w hich straggle from the flocks, w hile 
its most common prey, next to field mice and reptiles, is Spar- 
rows, Chaffinches, and other small birds. That it is a great de- 
stroyer of field mice, and therefore a friend to the agriculturist, 
is clearly shown by Waterton ; and Selby relates some curious 
particulars with regard to its fondness for coleopterous insects, 
which it seizes and devours wliile on the wing. 

On his libra fiiig wing h*; was oft seen apart. 

And appeared on his prey ever ready to dart/' 
says Jennings, in his Ornithologia, thus describing in a tvord 
that habit of the bird to which allusion has been before made ; and 
of which Gilbert White thus speaks : “ The Kestril, or Wind- 
hover, has a peculiar mode of hanging in the air in one place, 
his wings all the w hile being briskly agitated.” The Kestril 
builds no nest for itself, generally appropriating the deserted 
nest of the Crow or Magpie to its own use, laying four or fivo 
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pale reddish eg'gfs. When pinioned it M iJI climb up a cage side, 
like the Parrot, holding on by the bill. This bird is easily tamed 
when taken from the nest, aud frequently trained to pursue 
small birds, such as Quails, Snipes, and Larks. 

Me. Waterton is of opinion that a large proportion of those 
bred in England lca\^e it in the autumn, to join the immense 
flights of Hawks which are seen to pass perio^jlically over the 
l\lediterranean, towards the African coast. 

2. Tue White oe Eaen Owl. 

Strijt Flammea, Linn. Effraire cu Fresaie, Btjf. J)er Schleiereule, Deck 

Description. — This handsome bird is about the size o^ a 
Rook, that is, L urteen inches long, of which the tail measures 
five inches ; th^ beak is one inch long, and white ; the feet 
are plumed with short feathers, the root of the foot being 
two inches high ; the nails are blackish, that on the middle toe 
being toothed on the inside ; the countenance is enclosed in 
a heart-shaped veil of •white and chestnut coloured feathers ; 
the iris is dark yell w ; the upper part of the body a reddish 
ashen grey, which apjioars mottled, and is covered with lines 
of small black and white spots like pearls ; the under part of 
the body is a pale reddish yellow with blackish spots ; the quiil 
and tail feathers arc a rusty yellow, •with dark ashen grey in'o- 
gular stripe'= ; the hrsi. quiil feather is strongly indented on the 
outside. 

Habitat. — In Genmmy this Owl inhabits the most populous 
tovms and villages, old castles, churches, barns, and similar 
lurking places. When confined, it must be chained to a perch, 
or kept in a large cage, as it kills and eats all small birds. 

Food. — In a ■wild state it feeds on mice. When confined, it 
may have mice and small birds given to it. At first it is un- 
v^'illiiig to eat, and in the breeding season is very difficult to 
manage ; at any other time it is only necessary to put mice and 
birds in the cage, with the certainty that the bird will cat 
them in the night, if undisturbed. 

Breeding, — The nests axe to be found in crevices of old 
walls ; the young birds arc more easily tamed than the old 
ones. 

Jlfode of Taming. — As they not only sleep in bams, but go 
there to catch mice, th(;y may sometimes, and especially in 
winter, be taken by putting a sack net before the air-holes. 
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Attmctii f Qualifux. — Tlir Barn Owl is a handsome bird, but 
titters IV mournlul crv, on Aviiieh uceoiiiit eouii try people have 
designated it the bird of drath. 

A-DDITIonal.™ T o this bird AfACGiLLiVKAYhiisiiyiventhonama 
of the European Seroeeli Owl, to distinguish it from an Arne- 
rican sp(‘eiea with which it lias often been confounded. With 
us it is themosi eommou bird of its family, and is known hr the 
several names of the ihit'ii ()wJ, ChureliOwi, Screech Owl, VVliito 
or Yellow Owl, Howlet, Hoolct, and Giilihowter. The author 
above named gives tlie following account of its habits : — “ The 
Barn Owl cliooses for his place of^ repose some obstmre nook in 
an old huiiding, the steeple of a cluircli, a tower, a dove-cot, or 
a. hcdlovv tree. There lie remains from sunrise to sunset, in a 
nearly erect posture, with retracted neck, and closed eyelids, 
dosing away me hours in which, from tlie structure of his eyes, 
he is unable to approach his prey, aud waiting for tlie return of 
twilight. If approached in this state, instead of Hying otf, he 
raises his feathers, liisses like an angry cat, clicks his bill, and 
tiius threatens the intruder. Should h(^ by an accident be driven 
abroad, he seems dazzl ed and bewildered. J nca pal )] e of distinctly 
perceiving the objects around him, he flits about with an un- 
steady flight, and is glad to betake himself to some dark retreat, 
where he may be shelttTcd from the light, as well as from his 
numerous enemies. 

“ But altbviugh the Barn Owl is so imbecile bv day as to suffer 
itself to be iiusiilted with impunity by the pettiest aggressor, it 
assumes a very diticrent character when darkness restores to it 
the faculty of clearly distinguishing objects. By watching near 
its liaunts, or taking his station in th(* lunghbourhood of some 
farm-steading frequented by it, one may dimly see it advance 
with silent and gliding flight, skimming over tlie fields, shooting 
along the licdgc-bank, deviating tliis way and that, and now 
perliaps sweeping over head, without causing the slightest sound 
W the flappings of its downy wings. Uu jx^reeiving an object, 
it drops to tin ground, seeores its prey in a iiKurimit, and utter- 
ing a shrill cry, flies otf wiili it ia its elavs. In a little time it 
returns, and thus continues pmwJiiig about th(‘ farm-yard for 
hours.” 

Mr. Watertox, whoso opportunities of observing its habits 
are unrivalled, he having in a manner d<jmestieated this species, 
informs us that it carries off rats, aud occasionally fish. “ Some 
years ago,” lie says, “ on a tine evening in the inonth of July, 
long before it was dark, as I was standing on tlie middle of tho 
bridge, and minuting the Owl by ray w’ateh, as glie brought mice 
into her nest, all on a sadden she dropped perpendicularly into the 
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water. Tliinkingr that she had fallen in epilepsy, iny first tlionghts 
wore to go and letch the boat ; but before I had ell g:ot to'^the 
end of the bridge, I saw the Owl rise out of the water with a tish 
in her claws, and take it to ibe neat/’ 

The same author states that when this bird has young, ii 
will bring a mouse to its nest about every twelve or fifteen 
minutes. Bui in order to have a proper idea of the enormous 
quantity of mice which it destroys, we must examine the pellets 
which it ejects from its stomach in the place of its retreat. Every 
pellet contain.s from four to seven skeletons of mice. In sixteen 
months from the time w hen the apartment of the Owl in the old 
gateway was cleaned out, there has been a deposit of above a 
bushel of pellets.” 

“ The shriek of the White Owl,” continues M’accillivray, 
after (juofcing tlie above, “ occasionally beard ...t ni ^bt, and usually 
in solitary ]naccs, whicb few persons enter without some feeling 
of awe, has given to it a kind of mysterious character with the 
vulgar; anci it must bo confessed that, independently of any 
superstitious feeling, its cry coming unexpectedly on tlie car, in 
a church-yard, or among the crumbling mins of some monastery 
or castle, is little caf ulated to msjfire pleasant fi'clings. The 
White Owl has no oltiei cry, except tbe hissing noise which it 
makes. The snoring sound heard from its nest is, AIr. W ^tertun 
informs us, the cry of tbe young for food.” 

3. The Little Owl. 

Sfrix Pasm'ina, Lin. Che veche ^ on Petite Ckouette^ Buf. Ifer kleine 
Kauz Oder die Zwergeule, Bkch. 

Descr'ption. — This bird is not much bigger than a Hock 
Thrush, though its thick head and close feathers make it appear 
larger than it really is. Its length is eight inches, of which 
the tail measures thrc'O inches. The folded wungs reach al- 
most to the end of the tail ; the beak is nine lines long, brow n 
at the root, and light yellow at the point ; the iris pale yellow, 
though in wdnter inclining to green ; the feet one inch and a 
quarter high ; the claw^s hlackish ; the up])er part of the body 
is light brown, with round wdiite spots, which are lai'gest upon 
the shoulders and back ; the under part wliitc, speckled with 
dark brown, slightly mixed with rust colour ; the (juill feathers 
are dark brown, with round white spots ; the tail light brown 
with similar spots, though larger and rust (coloured, and run- 
ning together almost like stripes. The female is soinew^hat 
lighter in colour. 
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Habitat , — In a wild state this Owl inhabits old buildingii 
towers, church walls, and high trees. In such situations its 
nest may be found. If allowed to be at liberty in a room, no 
other bird must be suffered to come near, as the owl would 
kill it. It is best hung before a window in a large kind of 
Quail’s cage, which may be watched from the inside. 

Fooi , — In d wild state it generally feeds on house and field 
mice, beetles and crickets. I have also found in the undi- 
gested remains which, like most birds of prey, it disgorges, 
large quantities of the stones oi^ the fruit of the red corned 
tree ( Corm^s sanguinea), which it must therefore eat. When 
confined, both old and young birds may be kept long in health 
on dried mutton, from which the skin, bones, and fat, have 
been removed, and which has been allowed to soak in water 
two days before giving it. By the use of this food also, the 
bad smell of the excrements may be avoided. Three quarters 
of an ounce of this meat a day is enough for the bird, with 
occasionally mice and small birds, which last it swallows quill 
feathers and all. It will eat as many as five mice at a meal. 
Even in summer it becomes lively about 2 p.m., and begins 
to want its food. 

Breeding , — The nest is found in crevices of walls and hollow 
trees. The female in confinement lays, even without contact 
with the male, two round white eggs. The young ones may 
be easily reared on meat, especially pigeon’s flesh. Before the 
first moulting, they are, instead of the usual light brown, of 
a reddish grey, woolly on the head, and slightly clouded with 
white. The great white round spots on the back appear more 
distinct, and the reddish white of the under part of the body 
has thinner grey stripes on the breast and sides. 

Diseases , — If they are not sometimes fed with mice or small 
birds, the hair and feathers of which clear out their crops, they 
die of decline. 

Mode of Taking , — If the place to which they resort be known, 
they may easily be caught by putting a sack net before the 
hole, and intercepting them as they fly out in the twilight. 

Attractive Qualities , — They are very clean birds, collecting 
all their excrement into one place. Their singular gestures 
are amusing, but the hoarse cry, and restlessness at pairing 
time, is very disagreeable. 
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Additional. — This is a rare bird in Britain, allhon^rh common 
enougli in Grermany and many other parts of the European con- 
tinent ; it is sometimes called tne Passarine, or Hawk OwL 
Emglish naturalists say but little about it. Yaekell’s account of 
tte bird consists principally of a repetition of Bechstein, witVi 
an enumeration or the different specimens uEich he has seen or 
heard of in this country, amounting in all, to •about twenty. 
Mudie saj 3 that “ when seen here it is generally in the autumn, 
so that it may be blown across in the course of its autumnal 
migration ; but it is worthy of remark, Lliat it is not confined to 
the mere verge of the eastern sea, as European birds generally 
are when they drift, but has been noticed also in the west and 
south- w^est.” Further that “ it resorts to the vicinity of human 
dwellings, and nestles, and generally hides itself for the day, in 
holes of old walls. It is an industrious and su ccessful mouser, and 
though its wings are not very long, it is more quick in the use of 
them than some of the larger species. Its flight is not confined 
to the twilight, for though that be the time when it is most success- 
ful in mousing, it hawks especially on dark and cloudy days, 
during wliich it may be seen in pursuit of swallows, opposing a 
direct flight to their wheeling one, and endeavouring to meet 
them as they come round.*' The ordinary cry of this bird, which 
it repents flying, is Powpou^ pouj^ou ; but when it settles down 
it emits a louder and clearer cry, something like — “ Aime^ heme, 
^smiy 


II. THE COimD.E,* OR CROW TRIBE. 

Bieds of this class have a somewhat compressed, more or 
less curved, knife-shaped, moderately sized biU. Their feet 
are short, generally strong, divided, and adapted partly for 
climbing, partly for walking. They feed on insects, worms, 
the flesh and excrement of other animals, and sometimes also 
on seeds and fruits. Some few are valued for their song, but 
the majority for their plumage, or powers of speaking. 

Additional. — The first and most important family in Mac- 
oilliveay’s 6th order, \\\QVagatrices, or Wanderers, are the Cor- 
vine birds, or Crows ; a family containing some of the most 
familiar and interesting of our native species. Many of them are 
almost indiscriminate feeders, and hence the term Omnivora has 
been applied to the whole order, although it is by no means a 
satisfactory distinction. In all parts of the globe birds belonging 

^ Coraces, Krdhenaritge Vogel, Bechstein. 
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to this order may be found ; many of the species are 
especially those Vhich feed on worms, larva, or seeds ; tliey walk 
with ease, are pjood leapors, and their flight, which is strong, is 
generally performed by regularly timed beats. The nest of the 
jarger species is rudely constructed, that of the smaller moro 
neatly ; the young remain until Hedged. 

INLAND BIR"1^S CAPABLE OF BEING TAMED WHEN OLD. 

4. Tro: Great or Asii-colotjred Shrike, or BuTCiiER-BiRn. 

Lanius Encuhitery Linn. Pie ^esche ^rise, Buf. Der geimeine wurgef 
Oder grosse Krichalstery Becii. 

Ihscription . — The Butcher-bird is about the size of the Bed- 
wing, though a little longer, being nine inches in length, of 
which the tail measures three inches and three quarters, and 
the beak eight lines. Tlie folded wdiigs cover a third part of 
the tail. As in all Shrikes, the beak is straight at the root, 
but cuiwed oY('r at the (md, and ])rovid(xl with a small prong 
or tooth. It is black, except at the under part of the root, 
where it is jxllowish ivhitt*. The iris is dark browui, the leet 
a glossy black, and one inch in lu'ight. The whole upper part 
of the body is a light a8h(*n gi’cy, passing into w^hite at the 
rump feathers, over the eyes, on the forehead, and on the 
shoulders. A broad black stiipo runs from the nostrils, be- 
tween the oye^, to the region above the temples, which are 
white. The imd(x part of the body is white, with dusky, 
dark brown wavy lines, more distinct io the leinalc than the 
male. The larger wing coverts are black, the lesser ashen 
grey. The black (piill feathers, being wliite at the root and 
point, make twu) white spots on each wing. The tail is wedge- 
shaped, having the external feathers almost entirely w^hite, and 
the middle feath('rs block. 

Habitat . — This is not a bird of passage. It frequents 
groves, thickets, and the outskirts of larger woods, and also 
bushy parts of the open country. It perches chiefly on the tops 
of trees. In confinement it is a very courageous and rapacious 
bird, and therefore cannot be allowed to run about where other 
birds are. It is best kept in a large cage — if possible, made 
of wire. 

Mod , — In summer the Shiikos chiefly feed on beetles, 
crickets, blind-worms, lizards ; and on mice and small birds, 
only when these are not to be jjrocured. In winter, however, 
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they catuh Yellow-hammers, Sisldtis, mice, mok's, & *. In 
pouncing on their prey, the Slirikes make a peculiar swoop, in 
order to seize it by the side ; yet, as they cannot use their 
claws, like other birds of prey, they arc often obliged to content 
themselves with a bcakful of feathers. 

If an old bird be caught, it may at first ho fed with small 
birds, mice, beetles, and crickets, given to it aEve. It must, 
liowever, be left alone, otherwise it will touch nothing. When 
iu has onC( (.‘aten, it will then take fnsh meal, and become 
accustomed to the univorsai paste, especially that made of 
wheat meal. For their size, these Shrikes eat a great deal — at 
least, an oimce of meat at a meal. They arc^ fond of ha\ing a 
forked bough, or crossed stick, fixed in the cage. They also 
bathe freely. 

Breeding. — The nest, made of heath, grass-stalks, wool, and 
hair, woven together, is found upon trees. The female l;;ys five 
to seven greenish eggs, olten ha\dng olive green, or a few 
Auolet grey spots at the thicL end. The young ones, if taken, 
may bo fed ^vith raw flesh (always the best way to tame 
Shrikes), and some leai ji to fiied Irom the hand. 

2fode of leaking . — The Ilutcher-bird is caught in traps, 
baited with small birds ; or by means of limed twigs, under 
which is placed a nestful of yoiuig birds, which, when hungry, 
attract him by their cry. In autumn and winter, he will fly 
at cages hanging outside a window. He may by this means 
be deceived : by putting the cage into a sort of box, with a 
treddle, the slightest contact ivith which closes the lid over 
him. These preparations are especially necessary for those 
who would have birds to fly in and out at will. 

Attractive Qualities . — The call of the Shrike is like the 
Gihr ! gihr ! of a Lark. Like the Nutcracker, he imitates many 
single notes, but does not succeed in the song of other birds. 
His own flute-like tone is very beautiful, resembling the 
whistling of the Grey Parrot. In producing it his throat is 
distended like that of the tree frog. It is to be regretted that 
he sings only in pairing-time, — ^from March to May, — and that 
the song is inteirupted by harsh and croaking passages. Both 
sexes sing. The bird might possibly be taught to speak, as it 
sometimes utters notes which bear a close resemblance to the 
human voice. 

The bird-catchcr who wishes to catch Falcons, should have 
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one of these birds near his trap. It betrays the approach of 
the Falcon, even at a great distance, by its fixed attention and 
gestures ; and wiicn the Hawk pounces on it, slips with a cry 
into the cage, or other asylum, placed near the trap for its pro- 
tection. As this bird utters the same cry when at liberty, it 
is a common saying among the people, that he warns the little 
birds through eiivy, that he may have them all to himself. 

Additional. — This bird, although plentiful in Germany, is with 
us merely a straggler, and, a/*cording to MuniE, “ one that does 
not make its appearance at any usilal time of migration, the few 
specimens that have been found in the country having been in 
winter ; and certainly not as regular winter migrants, the rare 
ones of which come late, and after very severe weather.” This 
author further states, that “ the bird cannot, indeed, be regarded 
as much of a migrant, in latitude, in any country, for it rather 
follows the habit of the resident Insectivora — the woodlands in 
summer, and the lower plains in winter. The British specimens 
are, in all probability, blown by east winds from Germany.” 
This, and the Red-backed Shrike collurio), are spoken of 

by White, as rare birds in this country. 

Macqilliveay also, describes it as an occasional or accidental 
visitant only ; and Yareell doubts if it ever breeds here. 
Knapp, on the contrary, in his Journal of a Naturalist, says • 

“ The Great Shrike or Butcher-bird, is not uncommon with us, 
and breeds aniiually near my dwelling. It is one of our late 
birds of passage, but its arrival is soon made known to us by its 
croaking unmusical voice from the summit of some tree. Its nest 
is large and ill concealed ; and during the season of incubation, 
the male bird is particularly uneasy at any approach towards his 
setting mate, though often by bis clamorous anxiety, he betrays 
it and her to every birds-nesting boy. The female, when the 
eggs are hatched, unites her vociferations with those of the male, 
and facilitates the detection of the brood. Both parents are 
very assiduous in their attention to their offspring, feeding them 
long after they have loft the nest ; for the young appear to be 
heavy, inactive birds, and little aide to capture the winged in- 
sects which constitute their principal food. I could never ob- 
serve that this bird destroyed others smaller than itself, or even 
fed upon flesh. I have hiing up dead young birds, and even 
parts of them, near to their nests, but never found that they were 
touched bv the Shrikes. Yet, it appears that it must be a butcher 
too, and that the name * Laniusf bestowed on it by Gesneb two 
hundred and fifty years ago, was not lightly given. My neigh- 
bour’s gamekeeper kills it as a bird of prey, and tells me he Lu 
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LnoYHi il.draw tlie weak younj^ pl easants through the bars of 
the breeding coops ; and others have assiired me that they have 
killed them when banqueting on the carcase of some little bird 
they had captured. All small birds have an antipathy to the 
Sl^rike, betray anger, and utter the moan of danger when it ap- 
proaches their nests. I have often heard this signal of distress, 
and cautiously fimproaching to learn the cause, h^ve frequently 
found that 'his fiutcher-bird occasioned it. They will mob, at- 
tack, and drive it away, as they do the Owl, as if fully acquainted 
With its plundering propensities. Linnacts attached to it the 
trivial epithet ‘ Excuhitoif,' a sentintTl ; a very apposite appel- 
lation, as this bird seldom conceals itself in a bush, but sits 
perched upon some upper spray, or in an open situation, heedfv^ 
of danger, or watching for its prey. This Shrike must be most 
mischievously incimcd, if not a predatory bird —May 23d. A 
pair of robins havo young ones in a bank near my clwelling ; 
the anxiety and vociferation of the poor things have three times 
this day called niy attention to the cause of their distress, and 
each time have I seen this bird watching near the place, or 
stealing away upon my ap]>roach, and then the tumult of the 
parents subsided ; but had they not experienced injury, or been 
aware that it was meditated, all this terror and outcry would not 
baife been excited.” 

There is another reason given by Yak hell, for the term sen- 
tinel applied to tliis bird ; “it is used,” he says, “by falconers 
abroad when trapping Falcons. The Shrike is fastened to the 
ground, and, by screaming loudly, gives notice to the falconer, 
who is concealed, of the approach of a Hawk. It was on this 
account, therefore, called excuhitor — the sentinel.” The generic 
name lanius — a butcher — comes from lanioj to cut or tear to 
pieces : 

“ The Butcher-bird hold, like his kinsman the Shrike, 

With his bill ever ready the death-blow to strike." 

5. The Lessee Gbey Shrike., 

Lanius Miuor. Lin. Pie griesche d' Italiey Buf. Der graue fVurger, 
Oder kleine Krickelster^ Bech. 

Desoripiion . — This bird, about the size of a Lark, is eight 
inches in length, of which the tail measures three inches and 
one-third. The folded wings cover a third of the tail. The beak 
is glossy black, seven lines in length, straight at the base, like> 
that of all other Shrikes, but somewhat bent over at the point, 
and provided with a small tooth. The iris is brown, the feet 

E 
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black, tinged with lead colour, and an inch and one-third hi|^. 
The forehead is black, and a broad black stripe passes between 
the eyes ; the head, nape and sides of the neck, back, and 
upper tail coverts ashen grey, the last the lightest. The whole 
under part of the body white, the breast and belly having a 
tinge of rose colour ; the wing coverts black, the smallest being 
bordered with ashen grey ; the quill feathers black, the fore- 
most leaving the half nearest the base white, which produces a 
white spot on the wrings when folded. The tail is wedge-shaped ; 
the two outermost feath6r8 are. white with black shafts, the 
third and fourth black, wdth white roots and points, the fifth 
and sixth altogether black. 

The female is hardl}" to be distinguished from the male, ex-' 
(?ept that she is somewhat smaller, that the stripe on the 
cheek is shorter and narrower, and that she has only one white 
tail fbather. 

Ilfihitat . — Tlie Lesser Shrike is a bird of passage, departing 
at the beginning of September, and rc-appearing early in May. 
f t frequents gardens in the neighbourhood of groves or forests, 
wdiich at the same time are not far from ploughed fields and 
pastures. It p(U’ches on the tops of trees ; easily descending 
into smaller bushes, and there lies in wait for insects. 

Ill coiifinoinent a large wire cage is proper for it, such as is 
used for Larfe, but w ith three perches. It cannot be allowed to 
range the room, as even when not pressed with hunger, it might 
chance, cither from malice or the mere desire of showing its 
superior strength, to kiU one of its companions. 

Food . — When wild it generally feeds on beetles, cockchafers, 
crickets, breeze-flies, and other insects. It is only after con- 
tinued wet W’eather that it sometime^s kills a small bird. 

If an old bird be cajitiired, small birds fresh killed, beetles, 
cockchafers, &e., should be immediately thrown into the cage. 
Afterwards it wdU be content witli raw or cooked meat. It is 
indeed a difficult bird f ) prest rve, and costs both time and 
trouble ; as for the first it must have nothing hut beetles 
and other insects, ('Sjiecially meahworms. But wdicnitis more 
accustomed to iiu'at, it soon becomes so tiune as to take it from 
the hand, or will even fly out, the moment the cage is opened, 
and perch upon the liand to be fed. I once had one. wiiich 
ate the first named universal paste. Old birds can rarely be 
kept longer than two years, generally dying of decline, li 
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reared from tno iwist, tlie?y require mueh less attention, soon 
becoming contented with any kind of food. 

Breeding . — The large, irregular nest of these Shrikes is ge- 
nerally found in a tree, in a garden, or in the outskirts of a 
grove. It is made of roots, green leaves, and wool, lined witn 
wool and feathers. The female lays five or six reddish eggs ; 
in colour a greyish white, spotted about the middle with browii 
and violet grey. The male assists in the hatching, which lasts 
fifteen or sixteen days. The young^birds grow so quickly, and 
are so soon fl(;dged, that notwithstanding the late arrival and 
early departure of this bird, it yet breeds tmee in a favourable 
season. The young ones are fed with beetles and grasshoppers. 
Till the first mounting, they are entirely without the black 
stripe on the foreb >ad ; the upper part of the 1 ^ody is a diuk 
fishen grey, marked hardly perceptibly wdth red ; the undc'i; 
part white, tinged on the bretist witli yellow, and on the sid('s 
with red. They maybe taken from the nest as soon as the tail 
begins to grow ; and at first fed on ants’ eggs, and afterwards 
with bread soaked in milk. 

Mode of Talcing . — They cannot be taken alive, except by 
putting limed twigs on the hush, or branch, on which they are 
observed to perch, when watching for insects. They are as in- 
cautious as they are afterwards docile, fiying without hesitation 
into the snare. 

Observations and Attractive Qualities . — The male is a bird of 
wonderful docility ; the female, as is usually the case, docs not 
sing. These Shrikes not only imitate, like others of their 
species, certain passages of other birds’ song, but rciieat tlie 
whole with the greatest exactness ; and even seem to have little 
or no song of their own. I'or example, they repeat perfectly 
the song of the Nightingale, though wanting of course the 
round full tones ; and that of the Lark. This power makes the 
Lesser Shrike a very desirable bird to the amateur. I have re- 
marked that it seems to take especial delight in mimicking the 
^mll of the Quail. I possessed one which, however lively in 
|its song, always stopped, in order to imitate the Quail’s call, 
fwhenever it heard it ; and the latter, before it became ac- 
Iwwtomed to the mimicry, would go furiously about the room, 
^deavoudng to find its rival. 

» 1 
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6. The Woobchat Shrike. 

Laniusi Efythrocephalus, Collurio rufus, et Pommeranwiy Liwr. 

rousse^ Buf. Der Rothkopjige Bscu. 

Lefioription. — Tliis bird is seven inches long, somewhat 
smaller, or at least more delicate than the last mentioned. The 
tiiil measures three inches and a half, a third of which is coveix?d 
by the Avings. The beak is eight lines long, has a distinct in- 
dentation, and is bluoish black ; the iris is yellovdsh blue ; the feet 
one inch high, and as well as the toes blueish black. The fore- 
liead is black, and with it is connected a band of the same 
(jolouf, miming between the eyes, and behind the ears. Th<‘ 
back of the head and tlu^ neck, are a beautiful reddish brown : 
the upper part of the back, brownish black ; the middle, reddish 
ashm grey. The upper tail coverts are yellow and white. Some 
large white feathers on the shoulder, form, as in the Magpie, a 
great Avhite spot on each side of the back. Above the nostrils 
the y(}llowish white, which is the prevailing colour of the under- 
part of the body, appears in two points. The sides are some- 
what rodder, and indistinctly mottled with grey ; the smallt'r 
feathers of the AAung coverts are blueish black, edged with yel- 
lowish white ; the larger ones, and the quill feathers, black 
shot Avith broAvn. llie quill feathers in front have white bases, 
Avhich, Avhen the Avings are closed, form a white spot. The tail 
is black, passing over into brown ; the outermost feathers white 
Avith a black spot in the middle, the rest Avhite at the point, 
and the two in the centre, with the exception of the white bases, 
(^uite black. The female is exactly like the male, except that 
the colours, especially the reddish broAvn, are somewhat paler. 

Habitat. — When wild it is a bird of passage, making its 
a})pearance at the end of April, and departing in the middle 
of September. It fre(pients mountains, woods, and plains full 
of bushes and trees, and especially congregates where horses 
are kept day and night on restricjted pastures. In conlinement 
it is kept in a wire cage. 

Food . — In a Avild state it feeds chiefly upon horse and dung- 
bt^ctles, as well as on grasshoppei's, breeze-flies, and other in- 
sects. In case of necessity it will attack young birds and lizards. 
When confined it must be treated as the preceding, but as it 
is even more delicate, it is better to rear it from the nest, than 
to tame it when old. It is fed from the first on raw meat. 
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Breeding . — builds its nest in the thick branches of high 
treys, making it of the stalks of plants, moss, grass, swine’s 
bristles, wool, and hair. The female lays, twice a year, mx 
r(‘ Idish white (;ggs, which are covered all over, and e«p(.>cijiily 
al the thick end, with distinct blood-red, and indistinct bltdsli 
grey spots. They are hatched in a fortn* ^ht. ^The nests ore 
occasionally found in high sloe, maphi, and other bushes. Till 
the first moulting, the youi^ are on the upper part of the b*><ly 
of a dirty wiiih^ spotted uith grey^on the lower part, dirty 
white and clouded with grey ; the wing coverts are bordere^i 
with rust colour, the (xuili feathers and tail are a greyish black. 

Mode of Talcing . — A cru<‘l way, though the easiest, as this is 
the least shy of ad the Shrikes, is to take it in the nest with 
limed twigs. Lil e the ]>reced[iiig, it is fond of bathing ; ; on 
which account, it may be caught by water-traps about noon, if 
laid in the neighbourhood of hedges. These Shrikes are often 
found drowned in large pools. 

Attractive Qmlitm . — Although this Shrike appears to have 
almost as good a memory as the preceding, its song is not so 
pleasant, partly because its voice is not so agreeable, and partly 
bocaus(‘ it introduces into the song wdiieh it imitates, some of 
its own harsh and discordant notes. It readily adopts the songs 
of the Nightingale, Linnet, Goldfinch, and lledstart. It is only 
ill consideration of its beautiful plumage, that tliis Shrike can 
be deemed as desirable a bird for the cage as the foregoing. 

The Little Sheike and the Woodchat Shrike. 

Additional. — Hennie states of the first of these individuals 
of the Lanidce family, that it is certainly not a native of Britain, 
and of the second, that it is doubtful. Mudie, however, asserts 
“ that the Woodchat Shrike is a British bird, although rare ; it is 
an occasional summer visitant, and does sometimes breed here, 
the nest having been found more than once in the county of 
Norfolk.” White speaks of a dead specimen which was sent 
him, but does not say where it was found. Macoillivkay says, 

only a few instances of the occurrence of this species in Eng- 
land are recorded and Yabrell enumerates several specimens, 
killed, or seen in Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, York, and Worcester- 
shire. The latter naturalist also tells us that, ** in size, in most 
of its habits, and in its mode of feeding, the Woodchat resembles 
the common J^d-backed Shrike, and like that species, is said to 
imitate the voice of several different small birds j” and quotes the 
account of the bird given by Mr. J. D. Hay, in a communication 
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lo the Magazme of Nahn^al Hisioty, (vol. ir. p. 341), which 
in ns follows : It differs from Jjantus colluriOf in the choice of 
Bituation for its ijost, placing it invariably on trees, and prefer- 
ring the oak. The n(‘8t is fixed in the fork of a projecting 
branch, and is composed on the outside of sticks aTfdwool, mixed 
with white moss from the bodies of the trees, and lined witli fine 
gi-ass and woc^l. Eggs four or five in number, rather smaller 
til an those of the Eod-baeked Shrike, and varying much in mark- 
ings ; the ground colour being pale blue in some, in others a dirty 
w'hite, surrounded near thejarger end with a zone of rust-coloured 
spots ; in some again, the markings and spots are of a paler 
eolour, and more dispersed over tlie egg. It is not a wild oird, 
often building close to houses and public roads. It is abundant 
in some parts of the Netherlands, and arrives and departs about 
the same time as Lanim coUurio** 

7. The Eed-Backed Sheio:. 

Lanim Collurio, Lin. Laniuft Spinitorquus, Bech. V Ecorcheur, BuP, 
Der rothrackige Wurger, Bech. 

Tlmripfion . — This bird forms a link between the Pies and 
singing birds, buying many peculiarities in common with the 
IiittcT. It is a little more than six inches long. The tail, of 
which a third is covered by the folded wings, is three inches 
and a nnart(T in h'ligth. The beak is thick, black, almost 
straight, being slightly bc'iit at the point, and six lines long; 
the iris is nut browTi ; the feet, ten lines high, arc, as well 
as the toes, of a blueish black. In the male, the head, the nape 
of the nock, the upper tail coverts, and the thighs are ashen 
blue ; al)ov{^ the eyes and on the forehead this colour is lighter. 
A liroad black striiie rims from the nostrils between the eyes 
to tlie ears ; the back and the wing coverts are a beautiful 
Te'ddish brown : the throat, the rump, and the tmder-part of 
the body, wbii(s tinged wdlh r(‘cl on the breast, belly, and 
sides. The pen f(‘atb('i s are blackish, the hinder ones having 
a ’wide border of reddish brown : the tail is somewhat wedge 
shap('d, having the middle feathers black ; the other feathers 
arc white half way from the root downwards, and are besides 
tipped with white. The female is very unlike the male in 
ajipearance ; all the iipjior part of the body is rusty brown, 
somcAvhat inclining to ashen gny, on the nape of the neck and 
th(‘ tail coverts, and on the back and wing coverts, v(^ry slightly 
watered with whit('. Tlu' forehead and the part above the 
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eyes are yellowisli white; the cheeks are broTvn ; the throat, 
belly, and vent feathers a dirty white ; the neck, breast, and 
sides, are yellowish white, crossed by dark brown wavy lines. 
The pen and tail feathers are dark brown, the latter somewhat 
inclined to red ; the two outermost pen feathers are edged with 
white, and the rest, with, exception of the four^ in the centre, 
have whit<> points. 

Habitat . — This is almost the latest bird of passage, ar- 
riving only at the beginning of 3^^ay. Although it may be 
met with in the forest valleys where cattle pasture, it is more 
frequently found in the open country in hedges and bushes, 
especially in inclosures where horses and cows arc kept. It 
migrates in August, even before the young birds have moulted, 
in large flocks. Like birds of the same species, this should be 
kept in a large cage by itself, as if allowed to associate with 
other birds it soon evinces its natural ferocity. Some years 
•go I caught one, which retused to eat for three days, although 
I oflfered him d(^ad birds, beetles, and other insects. On Ihe 
fburth day, when I thought he would be too weak to hurt 
other birds, and might, perhaps, if set at liberty, accustom 
himself to his food, I let him loose, l^o sooner was he free, 
than he seized and killed a Sparrow, Ix'fore I could come to the 
rescue. I let him eat it, and put him back into the cage. 
From that time, aa if his fury was satisfied, he ate all that waa 
offered him. 

Food . — When mid, it d(‘stroys great numbers of beetles, 
maybugs, cricke ts, grasshoppers, and especially breeze flies, 
which last are the favourite food of all the Slirikes. These 
insects it impales on thorns till it has collected enough for a 
meal. During continuous rainy weather, wdien insects are 
not to he found, it catches and impales Add -mice, lizards, and 
young birds. It is incorrectly asserted that it does this to at- 
tract other birds to the spot. In confinement, its food is the 
same as that of the preceding species. Insects may be given 
it, mixed with the Mghtingfde’s paste, to w hich it soon becomes 
accustomed, and now and then a little raw^ or dressed meat. 

Breeding . — In a favourable season this bird breeds twu’co, 
choosing for its n('st some thick busli, frequently the hawtliom. 
The nest is large, made of roots and coarse grass, mixed with 
layers of moss and wool, and lined with the finest root fibres. 
It lays five or six greenish white eggs, rather roiuid in snajx!, 
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and sjiotted, especiiiUy at the tliick end, with rust colour and 
grey. The pc riod of iiicuhation, in which the mole also ttdcc^ 
a share, is fourteen days. The young birds are like the men 
ther, being on the upper part of the body and breast greonisii 
grej, marked with dark brown wavy lines, and on the btilly 
dirty white. If taken young, they are easy to rear, and should 
he fed at first with ants^ eggs, afterwards wdth dressed meat, 
and hnally, with bread soaked with milk. This last food they 
always like if accustomed to it i'rom the first. 

of 2hhm^. — The lled-hneked Shrike is easy to catch. 
As soon as it arrives in May, the bushes, which arc not many 
where it usually perches, must be noticed, and limed twigs 
set upon them : tow'ards thes(3 it must be carefully driven. It 
is generally taken in a quarter of an hour. Success will be most 
certain if a beetle, grasshopper, or breeze-fly, be fastened near 
the limc^d twigs, by horse hair, so that it can flutter about. 
C/ore must be taken in remoring the bird, as, like all Shrikes, 
it bites severely. 

Attractive Qmlitm . — This bird occupies no mean place among 
the songsters, as its song is not only pleasant, but unintermitting. 
AVTiile singing it generally sits on a bush or the lower branches 
(jf some tree near its nest. The song is compounded of the 
songs of the Swallow, Goldflnch,Whitethroat, Nightingale, Bed- 
breast, Wren, and Lark, as Avell as some harsh notes peculiar to 
itself. It generally adopts the song of neighbouring birds, and 
sometimes, thi'ough caj)rice, imitates that of some chance passer- 
by. It is, however, unable to mimic the songs of the Chaffinch and 
Yellow-hammer, perhaps, from some peculiarity in the construc- 
tion of its throat. In the cage it adopts the notes of the birds 
which hang neai it, and is always cheerful and attractive. The 
Bed-backed Shrike is extremely expeditious in clearing a room 
of flies, catching them wlicn on the "wing, and if needles be 
stuck in a bough for him, spitting them with a very peculiar 
gesture. It is not worth w^hile tea<diing it to whistle airs; for 
though it learns them quickly and well, it forgets them as soon, 
in order to leani new^ ones. 

Additional.— Most English naturalists term this bird the 
Bed-backed Shrike ; in this country, where it arrives towards the 
middle of May, departing in September, it is by far the best 
known of the Shrikes. “ It differs,” says Mudie, “ from the rest 
of our summer visitants, in being more numerous to\^^ard8 tho 
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oentro, or er^ tlie western side of the countiy, than in the south- 
east;'’ and tins testimony is confirmed by Ya kb ell, who infonns 
us that ‘‘ it is common about London, and in most, if not all, 
the southern and western counties of England and Wales, going 
northwards from them e as far as Cumberland, in which county, 
as observed by Dr. IIeysham, it is rare. It does not appear to 
have been observed by ornithologists in any part of Ireland. 
North of bondon, on the east coast, it is found in Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Yorkshire ; but occasionally only as far north as 
Northumberland, and the south-eastern part of Durham. Jt 
seems not t(» have been noticed in Scotiancl or its islands ; yet it 
visits Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Eussia. From thence 
southward, it is found in Germany, France, Spain, and Italy. 
Specimens were sent by Eeith Abbot, Esq. to the Zoological 
Society, from Trebizond ; it also inhabits Egypt and North A&ica, 
if incTuded by Valliant among the bircis of Senegal and the 
Cape of Good Hope, from which latter country specimens have 
also btMjn brought by Da. Smith.” 

Gilbert White relates how, on the 2l8t of May, he procured 
a male Ked-backed Butcher-bird, whi(*h the neighbour who shot 
it said miglit easily have escaped his notice, had not the out- 
erios and eiiattering of the vVdiitethroats and other small birds 
drawn his attention to the bush where it was ; its craw was filled 
with the legs and wings of beetles ; and Blyth, in remarking 
u^n this passage in The Natural History of Selhorne, savs, 
“I am rather suiqirised that Mr. White was not familiar with 
this species, as it abounds in many parts of Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex, where it is commonly called * .Jack Baker,’ and is well 
known to all persons who take an interest in natural history. It 
arrives rather late in the season, and both sexes, I think about the 
same time, wliicli is contrary to the usual habit of migratory 
birds ; some seasons they are much more plentiful than others. 
They are found generally about tall and thick maple, or hawthorn 
hedges, wherein they breed, pjid may be commonly seen perclied 
on one of the Jnghest or, like Fly-cafrhers, upon the biu*e 

brandi of some tree growmg out of the hedge, or sitting upon a 
post or paling, always in a conspicuous situation, where tJieir 
vision can extend over a considerable range, and wlience tliey 
often dart after the larger passing insects, or upon any small 
miadmped or bird that lucktessly comes witldii the sphere of 
their downward leaping flight ; or they slowly hover along the 
hedges, often reinainmg a long time suspended over a particular 
spot, and then, perhaps, advancing a few yards, and again remain- 
ing fixed in the air, and wlien at lengtli they do settle, not un- 
frequentiy hovering for some time around the branch on which 
they are about to tdight. When sitting watchfully upon a bough. 
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they often jerk tlie tail, another habit in accordance with the Flj- 
catchers, to which they are considerably allied. They subawt 
chiefly on beetles and humble-bees, and render essential service in 
spring by devouring great numbers of the large female wasps, 
oestroying what would otherwise become the founders of colonies 
of these troublesome and destructive insects. I have taken four 
or five from th» stomach of a single bird. Chaffers they seize, 
and then flying to a perch, transfer them to the foot, holdin^hem 
up in one foot like a Parrot, w hile they pick them to pieces. When 
satiated, they eat only the abdomen, and impale the still living 
body upon a thorn, a habit common to aU the genus. They prey 
also occasionally on small birds, lizards, mic^, and shrews, and I 
have known several instances of their being taken in the nets of 
bird-catchers, when endeavouring to seize upon the hrace-hirds* 
They do not (like the L. eorcubifer) attack a bird upon the w'ing, 
but pounce down upon those wdiicli happen to be on the ground, 
or upon a brandi beneath, in the latter case bearing down their 
prey to tlie ground, seizing it with both bill and claws, and ex- 
panding over it the wings and tail in precisely the manner 
of a Hawk, then despatching it, not by strangulation, but by 
biting and compressing the liead, and picking a hole in the skulL 
It is then carried in the beak to the horizontal bough of a tree, 
where the Shrike ])lace8 one foot upon its victim, and never leave* 
it I believe, u hen undisturbed, till all is finished." The average 
weiglit of the male bird is said to be about an ounce, and yet it 
will attack and devour birds and animals of considerable size: 
in the Linncean Trayisactions, one is recorded to have been seen in 
pursuit of a Blackbird (vol. xv. p. 14). 

When tliese birds are in full plumage, the red which covers 
their back and v iiigs, though of a brownish tint, is ve^ rich ; 
and as they jerk ilirougli the air, it lias the appearance of flashes 
of (lull fire, on u Inch account they have been called “ flashers," 
or “ flushers.” 

8. The Haven. 

Corvus Corax, Lin. Le Carbeau^ Buf. Der Gemcine Babe Oder 
Koikrabe, Bbch. 

Description and Olservatiom . — This and the three following 
species are not aviary l)ij*ds, in th(^ proper sense of the word ; 
but as they may be taught to sj)eak, and are often reared from 
the nc'st wutli that view, they claim, for completeness’ sake, a 
notice in this place. 

The Haven is a well-known bird ; it is two feet in length, 
of which the somewhat cone-formed tail measures eight inches 
and three-quarters. The wdiole bird is V?ack, tinge(l on the 
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upper part of tli(^ body with violet ; on the lower part, on thfi 
pen feathers, and on the tail, with green ; tlie black of the 
throat is somewhat pah^r. 

Of all (brvine birds, which are distinguished by a high, 
round, knife-shaped b('ak, provided at the base with bristles 
which incline tdrward, the haven, on account of its broad 
tongue, may with least difticulty be taught to speak. In Thu- 
ringia, the traveller, on entering an inn, is frequently saluted 
by the appellations, ^Hhief,rascalj^ qttered by one of these birds, 
confined, probably, in a large cage like a tower. They may 
also be allowed to run at large, or even to fly about, when they 
have be(‘n tamed \\ bile young, as is necessary if they are to bu 
taught to speak. In this case they will, when called to their 
meals, answer to a name. All shining metal, especially gold, 
must be put out of tlieir way; as, like other birds of the 
same s])(‘cies, they have a particular inclination to steal. It 
is said, that a havi'ii was trained to salute Augustus after a vic- 
tory, nuth the words Are Coisar^ Victor, Imperator ! Hail CaDsar, 
Conqueror, Emperor! 

Some persons, with a view to facilitate the utterance of 
articulate sounds, arc a(;customed to cut wliat is called the 
string of the tongue, an operation which certainly attains its 
end in some measure, though I have heard Eavens speak, on 
which it had not been performed. 

At the time when dirination made a part of religion, this 
bird was held in great estimation. AU its actions, cveTy cir- 
cumstance of its flight, eveiy^ modulation of its voice, were 
carefiilly studied. Of these modulations no fewer tlian sixty- 
four have been cnumerahHl, without reckoning minor shades 
of difference, a discrimination which must have required an 
exceedingly fine f'ar, as the Eaven’s cry — Konck, kroack — is ap- 
parently very simple. Every modulation had its spe cific sig- 
nification, and there was no lack of impostors to profess, or of 
dupes to believe, these ridiculous fancies. Some, indeed, pro- 
ceeded to so great a pitch of credulity, as to eat the heart and 
entrails of the Haven, in hopss of thereby acquiring its pro- 
phetic faculty. 

The Haven is generally met with in woody districts, and builds 
its nest on the highest trees ; it lays from three to five dirty gretm 
eggs, spotted with olive brown. The young, if to b(^ tamed, 
must bo taken when half fledged, or about tAvelve da} s old, and 
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fed with’ meat, snailR, and earth M^orms ; they will a*so eat bread! 
soaked in milh , and alter awhile, bread, meat, or any scraps 
from the kitchen. In a state of nature, they subsist on leve- 
rets, birds’ eggs, mice, goslings, chickens, snails, pears, cherries, 
&c.f so that their usefulness t o the fanner is not without draw- 
backs, 

• 

Adbitional. — The general appearance and liabits in a domes- 
ticated state of tills bird are so well known, that we need scarcely 
add anything to the account which Bechstetn gives of it. Mudik 
has drawn a grapliic and vivid picture of its cliaracteristic traits 
as a bird of the wilderness.* 

Except in a domesticated state, opportunities of observing the 
habits of the Raven are coniparativelj rare, for the bird generally 
shuns the habitations of man, and seeks the solitude and seclusion 
of wild and mountainous districts ; no where is it more plentiful, 
perhaps, than amid the rocks and about the sounding shores of 
the Scottish isles, where putrescent animal food is likely to be 
most abundant. In the Hebrides, and along the north coast of 
Scotland, Macgillivrat describes these birds as being nume- 
rous ; he also says that they are common in the shires of Dumfries 
and Peebles, and about the head of Moffat water, where they often 
breed. “ In the wilds of Polmoody, in the face of tremendous 
linns and rocks, there juts out a dwarfish birch or mountain-ash ; 
the same cleft has borne a Raven’s nest for centuries, where no 
human creature. can get at it.” Siiuckhaed, who states that he 
had ample opportunities of cultivating an acquaintance with 
this species in the outer Hebrides, gives a len^hened descrip- 
tion of its characteristics, which, however, agrees so closely with 
what Mudie has said on the subject, that we need not quote 
more than the following observations. “ The Raven sometimes 
nestles at no great distance from the Eagle, in which cases these 
birds do not molest each other ; hut in general the former is a 
determined enem} to the latter, and may often be seen harassing 
it. ‘ Wliat a brave soldier the Raven is! he fights tlie Eagle, who 
is four times his size,’ I remember hearing an old highlander say 
to me more than twenty years ago. But let us consider the 
mattor. 

“ There goes the White-tailed Eagle! Launched from the rock 
of Liuir, she advances along the cliffs on her way to the inland 
hills, wdiere she expects to find a supply of food for her young. 
Noiv slie is opposite the promontory of Ui, whence, croaking in 
fierce anger, rush two Ravens. The Eagle seems not to heed 
them : but they rapidly gain upon her, and separating as they 
♦ See ** Feathered Tribes of the British Islands,” 2 vols. Bohn. 
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(Some up in her wake, one ascends, the other glides beneath, 
nacing her and attempting to peck her. Wliile she regards the 
one below, tliat above plungers toward her; but penjeiving that she 
is ready to meet him . he reascends a few feet, the other in tlie 
m(‘an time threatening *"eiigeance below. 1 never obsen’ed. ho\i - 
cver, that they actually cjiime in contact with tlie object of their 
nursuit, which aeometl to regard them as more dp^agreeable than 
dangerous, and appeared to hurry on, merely to avoid being pes- 
tered by them.” 

Gilbert White, we remember, ^aks of “a very exact ob- 
server,” who “ has often remarked that a pair of Eavens nestling 
in the rock of Gibraltar, would suffer no Vulture nor Eagle to rest 
near their station, but woidd drive them from the hm with an 
amazing fury.” This, however, was during the period of parental 
eare and solicitude, when the weakest and naturally most timid 
of creatures become bold and pugnacious. This author relates 
an interesting anecdote, which may serve in some measure to re- 
lieve the dark tints v liich are necessarily used in depicting tho 
eliaractcr of this bird : — 

“ In the centre of the grove tliere stood an oak, which, though 
sliapely and tail on the \>hole, biilgi'd out into a large excrescence 
al)Out the middle of the stem. On this a pair of Kavens liad fixed 
their residence for such a series of years, that the oak was 
distinguished l)y the title of the liaven Tree. Many were the 
attempts of the neighbouring youtlis to get at tliis eyiy : the 
difficulty whetted their inclination, and each was ambitious of 
surmounting the arduous task. But when they arrived at the 
swelling, it jutted out so in their way, and w as so far beyond 
their grasp, that the most daring lads were awed, and acknow- 
ledged tlie undertaking to be too hazardous. So the Havens built 
on, nest unon nest, in perfect security, till the fatal day arrived 
in w hich the w ood w as to be levelled. It was in the month ot 
February, when those birds usually sit. The saw w^as applied to 
Uie butt, the w edges were insertea into the opening, the woods 
eelmed to the heavy blow s of the beetle, or mallet, the tree nodded 
to its fall ; but still the dam sat on. At last, when it gave way, 
the bird was flung from lier nest ; and, though her parental affec- 
tion deserved a better fate, w as w hipped down by the twigs, w hich 
brought her dead to the ground.” 

Eh ox, in his Omithological Rambles in Sussex, gives a long 
and most interesting account of a pair of Eavens, whose motions 
and operations he seems to have watched very narrowly. He 
Bays, speaking of Petworth Park, after describing the untimely 
fate of one pair of birds wliich had built in that locality, and 
which were destroyed by an ignorant keeper Years passed 
away, and the Eaven continued unknown in this part of West 
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Sussex, until one day in March, 1843, when, ridmir in the park 
near a clump of tall old beech trees, whose trunks had been de- 
nuded by time of all their lower branches, my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the never- to-be-mistaken croak of a Haven, and 
tlie loud chattering of a flock of »Tackdaw8. 

“ I soon perceived that these were the especial objects of his 
hatred and nosvfcility ; for after dashing into the midst of them, 
Mild executing several rapid movements in the air, he succeeded 
in effectually di'iving tliem to a considerable distance from his 
nest. During this mana*uvre, tlm superior size of the Bavtm 
became more apparent than when viewed alone, and his power of 
flight was advantageously exliibiled by comparison with that of 
his smaller i\>ngener. The latter, indeed, seemed to bear about 
the same relation to him, in point of size, that Starlings do to 
Hooks, when seen together. The .Haven’s nest pWied on a 
fork, in the very summit of one of the highest of these trees, 
while their hollow trunks were tenanted by a numerous colony 
of Jackdaws. Some of the holes through which these entered 
were so near the ground, that I had no diiliculty in readiing them 
when on horseback, v bile others were situated at a much greater 
height. These conductc'd to the cliambcrs in which the nests 
were placed, and which were generally far removed from the ex- 
ternal aperture, by wiiich the birds entered their tower-like 
habitation. On tlirusting my wdiip upwards into many of these 
passages, I found it impossible to touch the further extremity, 
'while a few cavities of smaller dimensions were within reach of 
my hand, and contained nests, constructed of short, dry sticks, 
some of which w'cre incomplete, while in others one or two eggs 
had been deposited. The next d;iy I returned to the place on 
foot, provided with a. spyglass, for the purpose of observation. 
On my arrival, I found tliat the Havens were absent, and that the 
Jackdaws, availing tliomsclves of this, had congregated in con- 
siderable numbers, and were as busily employed about their ha- 
bitations as a swarm of bees ; some carrying materials for the 
completion of their frail and yet unlinished nests, others convey* 
ing food to their inates. aiid all apparently making the most of 
their time, during tlie absemic of tfe.nr tormentors. There being 
no cover or brushwood at hand, and the branches being yet leaf- 
less, I was unable to coin-.oal jiiyself effectually ; but having sat 
down at the foot of tlie tree v*ontaining their nest, I awaited the 
return of the Havens. J^early an hour elapsed before the return 
of the male bird, and I was lirst made aware of his approach by 
the consternation it anpeared to spread among the Jackdaws. 
Like most animals under similar circumstances, when conscious 
of the approach of danger, they rapidly collected their forces on 
a single tree, keeping up all the time an incessant chattering, each 
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bird sliifting its position rapidly from bougli to bough, while the 
Haven, who held some food in his beak, satisfied himself on this 
occasion with two or three swoops into the terrified crowd, and 
having routed the mob, he approached the tree in which his nest 
was placed. Before arriving there, however, he evidently became 
aware of my presence, and dropping his prey, u liich proved to be 
a rat, he ascended into the air to a great height 14 circular gyra- 
tions, after the maimer of a Falcon, where he was soon joined by 
his consort ; and the two birds continued to soar over my head 
while I remained there, uttering not only their usual hoarse croak, 
but also an extraordinary sound, resembhng the exclamation, 
‘Oh!’ loudly and clearly ejaculated. At first I could hardly 
persuade myself that it proceeded from the throat of cither of 
the Havens, but my doubt was soon dispelled, for there was no 
human being within sight ; and after carefully examining one of 
the birds for some time w ith my glass, I observed that each note 
was preceded by an opening of the beak, the distance, of course, 
preventing sight and sound from being exactly simultaneous.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Knox verbaiim through the whole of 
his interesting narrative, but must give the remainder of it in a 
more condensed form. The following year, then, it appears, the 
pair of birds changed their retreat Irom the beech grove to a 
clump of Scotch firs in the same part, where their nest w as in- 
vaded by a truant school-boy, who bore away in his satchel the 
four ** squabs” which it contained. The watchfiil naturalist dis- 
covered the loss of the parent birds, and after awhile traced out 
the depredator, and got possession of the lledgelings in a half- 
starvea state ; these it was determined to bring up by hand ; and 
tlie operation of clipping w^as already performed upon three of 
them, when the idea occurred that the restoration ot the remain- 
ing perfect bird to the nest might have the efiect of attracting 
the old ones bac^k to their now" deserted, because empty home. 
The experiment was tried and proved successful, jmd, in the words 
of the pleased narrator, “the young bird was safely reared ; the 
Havens have since brought up several families in the same nest.” 

There is perhaps no bird more w idely distributed over the sur- 
face of the globe than the Haven, which it has been well said by 
the WTiter last quoted, “ croaks as gravely as w ith ourselves on 
the shores of the Black and Caspian seas, visits our Indian metro- 

S olis of Calcutta, forces its w ay over tlie guarded shores of Japan, 
wells among our busy descendants in America, raixges Irom 
Mount Etna to the Iceland cold of Hecla, and braves the rigour 
of the Arctic regions as far as Melville’s Island.” Captain Hoss 
speaks of it as “ one of the few birds capable of braving the severity 
of an arctic winter and Dr. Hichardson says that “ it 
quents the barren grounds of the most mtense w inter cold, its 



movements being directed m a ^eat measure by those of the 
herds of rein-deer, musk-oxen, and biaons, which it follows, ready 
to assist in devouring such as are killed by beasts of prey, or by 
accident. No sooner has a hunter slaughtered an animal than 
these birds are seen coming from various quarters to feast on the 
offal ; and considerable numbers constantly attend the fishing 
stations, where^ they show equal boldness and rapacity.” In 
allusion to tire power which this bird possesses of imitating the 
human voice, the author last quoted relates an instance of one 
he knew at Chatham, which, living in the vicinity of the guard- 
house, “ more than once turned out tlio guard, w'ho thought they 
were called by the sentinel on duty.” 

According to Audubon, in the United States “ the Haven is 
in some degree a inigratorj^ bird, individuals retiring to the ex- 
treme south during severe winters, but returning to the middle, 
the western, and southern districts at the first indications of 
milder weather.” 

Wilson characterises as “mere fable” the account given by 
Buffon, who says — “ The Haven plucks out the eyes of buflaloes, 
and then fixing on the back, it tears off the flesh deliberately ; 
and, what renders the ferocity more detestable, it is not incited 
by the cravings of hunger, but by the appetite for carnage ; for 
it can subsist on fruits, seed of all kinds, and, indeed, may be 
considered to be an omnivorous animal.** 

Gilbeet White has noticed a peculiarity in the habits of the 
Haven, which he says “ must draw the attention of even the most 
incurious,” althougli we do not recollect to Jiave seen it alluded 
to elsewhere. Tney spend their leisure time in striking and 
ciifting each other on the wing in a kind of playful skirmish ; and 
when they move from one place to another, frequently turn on 
their backs with a loud croak, and seem to be falling to the 
ground. When this odd gesture betides tliem they are scratch- 
ing themselves with one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity.” 
Much more might be written about this grave, and, in the eyes 
of many, even of the present day, pr(,‘tematurally cunning bird, 
the feathered sootlisayer of the Greeks and Homans, the oracular 
voice of the future to the Rcandinavian nations, the harbinger of 
evil and of death, the bird of night and of witchcraft, the grim 
watcher by the gibbet, where swing the bones of the murderer, 
that amid the pauses of the night wind, as it howls and whistles 
over the lonelv moor, croaks ominous, and, as Malone says in 
Tfie Jew of Malta ^ — 

** Doth shake contagion from his sable wings.” 
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0. The Cahrion Crow. 

(Sirvtuf Coronc, Lix. Corneille, Buf. Die Raben kriihe, Bech. 

Ihscriptmi. — Tliis bird resc'iiibles the i)rece(iinf>; in almost 
ev(Ty j)articular, except that it is sTnaller, bc in^ onl}" one imd a 
halt' ie(d long, and luis not a conical, but a rounded tiiil. The 
w'hole idiiinage is black, with a tinge of violet on the 4ower 
])art of the body. 

Ohfiervatmys . — In many parts of Gc'nnany this is a very 
eoinmon Idl'd, so that in groves which it ire(|uents, more than 
one nest is often built upon the same tree. The female laj's four 
to six gret'n eggs, spotted witli gT(‘y and brown. In placx'S where 
they do not migraU‘, but remain the whole year, young birds 
have Ix'Cii takc^n as ('arly as March, and successfully neared. 
They are to b(' ti*eated like the fon'going, and an' even easier 
to tiime. I know cas(‘s in which old birds liave been taught to 
come and go : and (*ven wild bii'ds, which having Ix-en fed in 
the farm yiu'd throughout tlu' wintcT, liave tlovTi away at the 
beginning of sjiring, and bred, yet, at a fix(‘d time in tlu' 
autumn, have retiiriK'd to be fc'd, and become as tame as bafn- 
dooj* fowls. 

Ikeir food in a wild state consists of insects, worms, mice, 
grain, and diftenait kinds of fruit. 

In V inter they may hv easily caught in toums and villages 
by paper (;ones, under v liich a piece of meat is placed, and 
whose ('flg(‘s are snunred with bird lime. They may also ho 
taken oji liim'd twigs ]daeed in the yard or near the house, to 
v'hieh tliey v'ill he attraeti'd hy scattered grain or dimg. 

AnnrnoNAL.— Its partiality for animal diet in a putrid state, 
lias obtained for this bird the name Carrion Crow, by which it is 
generally dlstinguislicd ; it is also sometimes called the Flesh 
(tow, and the (lor, or Gore Crow, as well as the Black Crow, 
the Corby Crow, and the lloody Bran. In many of its habits 
and eliaracteristics it closely resembles the Baven, being a bold, 
misehievijus, predatory bird, with which man, and especially the 
agriculturist, is ccvntinually at war. And were it not for its 
extreme caution and sagacity, there is reason to believe, so nume- 
rous and ])erscvering are its foes, that tlie species must liave long 
since become extinct, or, at all events, have been driven out o( 
the more highly eidtivated })arts of tlie country. On the con- 
trar} , however, we find that it is precisely in tliese ])arts that 
these black- coated depredators do most thicaly congregate. Yt*iuf 
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after year, notwithstanding the gun and the snare, and the scare- 
crow, and the rewards offered for their destruction, swarming 
they alight upon the rich com lands, when the seed is newly 
deposited in the earth, or just as the green blade begins to peep 
above the surface ; and the unlucky farmer sees his nopes of an 
abundant harvest frustrated by this feathered marauder, who, as 
Wilson says, “ hovers over the fields of the industrious, fattening 
on their labours, and, by his voracity, often blasting their expec* 
tations.” 

It has been urged in defence of the Crow, that he is a great 
destroyer of womis, moles, Inice, caterpillara, grubs, beetles, and 
such hke agricultural pests, and perliaps if it were possible to 
calculate the amount of good whicli he effects in this way, and 
set it against a fair sum total of his mischievous workings, we 
should find that he is not so great an enemy to man after all ; 
as this, however, is impossible, we must be content to let the 
stigma rest upon his character, and to see him proscribed as a 
thief and a villanous depredator. Lawless, however, as may be 
their dealings with man, it seems that among themselves the 
crows have a code of kws which are somewhat strictly observed ; 
no less a penalty than death being sometimes inflicted on offenders 
against them. Here is an account of the holding of one of their 
(courts of justice, taken from Landfs Description of the Felloe 
Islands : — 

“ Those extraordinary assembles, which may be called Crow- 
courts, are observed here (in the Feroe Islands) as well as in the 
Scotch isles ; they collect in great numbers, as if they had been 
all summoned for the occasion. A few of the flock sit with 
drooping heads j others seem as grave as if they were judges, and 
some are exceedingly active and noisy, like lawyers and wit- 
nesses : in the course of about half an hour the company gene- 
rally disperse ; and it is not uncommon, after they have Sown 
away, to find one or two left dead on the spot.” 

Mudie says of these birds that they are not found in the High- 
lands and northern isles of Scotland : perhaps it would have been 
better to have said not commonly found there ; as their presence 
in the Feroe Isles ^ouid seem to indicate tlmt thev would, at 
least, occasionally visit the Hebrides, and other outJymg parts of 
Scotland, as well as the northern coast. Muller includes the 
C, corone among the birds of Denmark ; and M. Nilsson says it 
is found in Sweden, although rarely : in Norway and Iceland 
also it is sometimes seen. And now, turning our glance south- 
ward, we may mention that it is an inhabitant of Germany, 
France, Spain, Provence, and Italy, in which countries it inha- 
bits the woods from spring to autumn, and the plains during 
the winter. According to Temminck, it is found in the Moreat 
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and also in Japan ; while a Bussian naturalist states that it inlia* 
bits the country south of the Oaucassian ran^e, between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. Wilson describes a Carrion Crow, which he 
says is identical with the European species, and tells us that it is 
generally diistributed over the cultivated parts of North America. 
And, coming again to our own country, we may remark that the 
Irish natursuist, Thompson, informs us that it frequents the sea- 
coast of tha^ country, chiefly through the northern parts. We 
believe that there are no English counties in which these birds 
aie not found. Here is Mudie’s account of their habits : — 

“ They nestle in high trees, but they prefer the neighbourhood 
of rich countries, and hence they are not found in the Highlands. 
They prowl about, even to the doors of the houses, and into the 
poultry -yards, and are voracious devourers of eggs, young poul- 
try, young rabbits, and young game, even more so than the regu- 
lar birds of prey. They punch out the eyes of weak animals, 
hawk at birds on the wing, open-shelled moUusca on the sea- 
shore ; and there are modem instances in corroboration of the 
sto^ of the ancient philosopher who was killed by a crow mis- 
taking his head for a stone, and dropping an oyster on it in order 
to break the shell. One of these was seen by the celebrated 
Watt. A crow caught up a crab, rose with it to a considerable 
height, dropped it, not on the head of a modem philosopher — or 
he might not have come more safely off’ than the ancient one — 
but on a stone, and descended to her feast. 

“ Though not a very long winged bird, the Carrion Crow rises to 
a considerable height, higher than that at w hich the Hooded Crow 
is seen ; and in defence of her brood, she beats oflP the smaller 
Hawks, the Kite, and the Raven. The brood remain with the 
parent birds till next bree'ding time ; and though these Crows 
collect in small flocks during the winter, they seem to do so 
rather from an accidental meeting in quest of food, than from 
any principle or instinct of a social nature. During the breeding 
season, each pair keep within their own territory, which is of 
(jonsidenible extent, though at other times tb(y associate during 
the night. When the spring begins to be udt, they separate : 
the Hooded Crows migrate, and the Rooks collect together. These 
are, at lejxst, distinctions of habit.’* 

Wilson gives some interesting particulars of the in-door habits 
of this bird. ‘‘ The Crow is easily raised and domesticated ; and 
it is only when thus rendered unsuspicious of, and placed on 
terms of familiarity with man, that the true traits of his genius 
and native disposition fully develop themselves. In this stale he 
Boon learns to distinguish all the members of the family ; flie? 
towards the gate, screaming, at the approach of a strangei; 
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learns to open the dooi hy alighting on the latch ; attends regu- 
larly at the stated hours of dinner and breakfast* which he appears 
punctually to recollect ; is extremely noisy and loquacious ; imi- 
tates the sound of various words pretty' distinctly ; is a great 
thief and hoarder of curiosities— hiding in holes, corners, and 
crevices (jvery loose article he can carry off, mirticularly small 
]>ioc('8 of incliJ; corn, bread, and food of all kinds ; is fond of the 
society of his inustor, and will know hun oven after a Jong ab^ 
sence, of which the foUowing is a remarkable instance, and may 
be relied on as a fact : A. vei^' worthy gentleman, now (1811) 
living in the Gennesec country, but who, at the time alluded to, 
resided on the Delaware, a few miles below Easton, had raised a 
Crow, with whose tricks and society he used frequently to amuse 
himself. This Crow lived long in the family ; but at length dis- 
appeared, liaving, as was then supposed, been shot by some 
vagrant gunner, or destroyed by aceiaeut. About eleven months 
after this, as the gentleman, one morning, in company with seve- 
ral others, was standing on the river-shore, a number of Crou s 
happening to pass by, one of them left the flock, and flying 
directly towards tlic company, alighted on the gentlemans 
shoulder, and began to ganble away with great volubility, as 
one long-absent friend naturally enougli does on meeting with 
anoilier. On recovering irom his surjirise, the gentleman instantly 
recognised his old acquaintance, and endeavoured, by" several 
civil, but sly luanccuvres, to lay hold of liim ; but the Crow, not 
altogether relishing (juite so nmeh familiarity, having now" had a 
taste of the sweets ot libc^rty, cautiously eluaed all ins attempts ; 
and suddenly glancing his eye on his distant companions, mounted 
into the air after them, soon overtook and mingled w ith them, 
and was never afterwards seen to return.'’ 

We have said that tlie Crow is a bold and mischievous bird ; 
leverets and young rabbits are frequently destroyed by it, and 
sometimes even w^eak lambs : in the preserve and the dove-cote, 
and the ])oultry-yard, it at times does considerable mischief. 
Yarrf.ll relates that ' a Carrion Crow" was observed to steal a 
young duck, which it pounced ii])on while in a pond, and carried 
it off m his bill. Tlu* (?row did not drop the duck in order to kill 
it, but laid it dow n on tiio ground, w"aiking backw ards and for- 
wards, and treading upon it until it w as dead.” Another ob- 
server states, “Tliatwliile looking at an old Sparrow- enticing 
forth its young ones, a Crow pounced upon it, held it between its 
claws, and instantly toe it in pie^'cs as would a bird of prey.” 

IIaeeison AiyswoHTir, in his Bookwood, gives a song of the 
Carrion Crow-, so full of spirit and character, that w'e are disposed 
to quote it — 
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*• The Carrion Crow is a sexton hold, 

He raketli the dead from out the mould ; 

He delveth the groiiml like a miser old, 

Stealthily hiding his store of gold. 

Caw! caw! 

The Carrion Crow hath a coat of black, 

Silk}' and sleek like a priest's, on his buck ; • 

L ke a lawyer he grubheth — no matter what way— 

The fouler tlie offal the richer his prey. 

Caw ! c/yv ! Uip Carrion Crow f 
Dig ! dig ! in the ground beUm I 

The Carrion Crow hath a dainty maw, 

With savoury pickings he cranirneth his craw,* 

KojU meat from the gibbet it plcaseth his whim, 

It never can /lafig too long for him. 

Caw ! caw ! 

'I'hp Carrion Crow* smelleth powder, 'tis saiil 
Tike a soldier escheweth the taste of cold lead ; 

No jester in mime hath more marvellous wit, 

1 or wherever he lighteth he maketh a hit. 

C< 2 i/’ / caw! the Carrion Crow! 

Dig ! dig ! in the ground below /*’ 

10. The Hooded Ceow. 

Corv>wi CornLr, Lin. Corneille Mantelee^ Bup. Die Nebelkr ihe, Bech. 

])eHcrij)tioti and IWuliarities . — In A\^ttT tMs l)ird is to be 
met with in idniiKHt all parts of (lorinany, but in summer only 
in the north ; w lieii it bix'cds in woods mid pirdens near the 
open country. The femabi lays four to six e^gs, of a bright 
green, strt'aked and spotted with browui. The bird is some- 
what larger than the pn'ceding, and is grey, except the he ad, 
throat, wings, and tail, which are black. 

When young it speaks both t than the preceHling, and if taken 
wilt'll old is more easily tamed. It is treated in the same 
manner. 

Additional. — Tliis species of the Corvus family, wliicli is vari- 
ously called the Grc3’'I)uii, Bunting, Ileedy Boyston, or Hooded 
Crow, the latter being its most common name — is, according to 
Macgillivray, very abundant in most parts of the northern 
and middle divisions of Scotland and its islands, but becomes 
rarer as we advance soutlmards. In many parts of England it 
is found only during winter. “ Although soincwhat more social 
tJian tlie Carrion Crowg or the Haven, it is not gregarious ; for, al- 
thougli fou! or five individuals may often be seen together, more 
than that number seldom convene unless when attracted by aa 
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abundant suj)ply of food. It derives its subsistence from carrion, 
dead fish, craos, ecliini, mollusca, larvie, grain, and other matters, 
it being fully as promiscuous a feeder as the Carrion Crow, or the 
Raven, although it certainly prefers lish and moUusca to large 
carcases, and very rarely feeds upon a stranded w hale, or even a 
domestic animal. Young lambs arc favourite delicacies, and in 


severe seasons, when summer in vain struggles with winter, some- 
times affords abundant temporary supply. I am not, however, 
inclined to believe that the Hooded Crow often destroys thee# 
animals, nor that it ventures to attack sickly sheep. It never 
disputes a prize with the Haven, much less the Eagle, nor will it 
advance so near to a dog as the former of these birds, which it 
resembles in vigilance and cunning, but without showing equal 


boldness. 


“ Perhaps the most remarkable habit of the Hooded Crow, is 
one which most persons who liave observed it, consider as indi- 
cative of the approach of rain, but which I have not found to 
have any connection with that phenomenon. In quiet, and more 
especially in duU close weather, one of them, perched on a stone 
or crag, continues to croak for a long time, being responded to at 
intervals by another that has taken a station at some distance. 
Its voice is not so loud or clear as that of the Carrion Crow, but 
resolves itself into a rather harsli sound, resembling the syllable 
craa, pronounced by a genuine Aberdonian. On ordinary occa- 
sions, its flight is peculiarly sedate, being performed by regularly 
timed slow beats ; but, when necessary, it can be greatly accele- 
rated, although it never equals in rapidity that of the Haven. 
It also walks in the same staid manner as the Carrion Crow and 


the Hook, and in general wears a grave aspect, demeaning itself 
so as if it were not disposed to indulge in unbecoming levity. It 
rarely molests other birds, nor is it often attacked by any.'^ 

According to Selby, “in those districts of Scotland where 
these birds most abound (which appear to be on the western and 
noHhern parts of the mainland, in the Scottish isles), there is no 
visible diminution of tbeir numbers during the winter months 
and therefore it lias been inferred that those which visit England 
are annual migrants from Sweden, Norway, and other north- 
eastern countries. They generally n»dke their appearance at about 
the same time as the Woodcocks, “ w^hich birds,” says Yaerell, 
“ are known always to take advantage of a north-eastern breeze 
for their journey.” 

Temminck relates, “ that in the northern countries of Europe, 
^'here the C. corone is rare, a mixed breed is produced between 
it and the C, cornix.’* Many instances of this admixture of breeds 
are also quoted by Yarkell, but it does not appear whether 
this hybrid race of birds is capable of reproduction : probably 
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it is not. It seems likely that the passage which we have quoted 
from Landt, in reference to the holdiM of “ a Crow Court,” may 
refer to these birds, and not to the Carrion Crow : for Mudib 
speaks of their assembling in large numbers, as if for the purpose 
of some solemn inquisition, previous to their dispersion for the 
breeding season, and those meetings, he thinks, hav^ reference to 
offices of love and gallantry ; then it is that they choose their 
males, and settle their quarrels of rivalry, which sometimes have 
fatal terminations. 

The author last quoted, also teUg us, that ‘‘ in the south the 
Hooded Crows usually appear in small docks, and come not only 
to the corn-fields, but to the neighbourhood of villages, and even of 
towns, gather any garbage they can find, and play the scavenger 
in the kennels, and at the lay-stalls. On tlie sea-shore they are 
not uncommon, where they pick up dead fish and birds, or any 
sort of auimal substance, no matter bow decayed or putrid, that 
may have been left grounded by the tide. * * # * 

“ They also prowl about the preserves, warrens, and pastures, 
and if they find any animal in a disabled or weakly state, they 

f )unch out its eyes, and if they are not able to kill it on the spot, 
eave it to perish, and return to the carrion at their leisure. In 
the north they carry on similar depredations during the whole 
summer. The number of eggs aud young birds of Grouse and 
other species which they destroy, is very great, and in some places 
of the Highlands, and the northern isles, especially in the Feroe 
Islands, they rob the ground of the seed com and the potatoes.” 

11. The Book. 

Corvug FrugilegiLi, Lin. Le Freux ou la Frayonne^ Bur. Die SaaU 
terdhet Bech. 

Although no notice of the Kook occurs in the work which 
forms the basis of the present volume, yet is it a bird whose 
associations with man and his labours are so intimate and well 
known, that we cannot well omit giving some account of its habits 
and characteristics. To the British naturalist there is perhaps 
no more interesting and important member of the corvm tribe 
than this ; certainly none that has attracted a greater shiire of 
attention. It is described by Macqillivray as having the 
** feathers of the fore part of the head and throat abraded, 
plumage black, splendent, with purple, blue and green reflec- 
tions ; that of the neck blended, silky, steel-blue, purple and 
peen; the bill attenuated towards the tip. Young, with the 
head entirely feathered, the plumage black, less glossy. The 
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nest is large, composed of sticks, and lined with fibrcns roots, 
long straws, wool, and other suhstaiices. The eggs are four or 
tivo in number, an inch and ttm-twtdfths long, an inch and a 
(]uai-ter broad, colour light greenish blu(‘, blotched, clouded, 
spotted, dotted, or ii'eckled, with greyish and greenish brown, 
and light pui-p^ish grey. 

Additional. — Pennant infomisus that the Rook, or Bare-faced 
Crow, as it is sonietiines called, is the Ccrvus of Vikoil, being the 
only species of this faniiJy*of birds aa Inch is strictly gregarious, 
and AA-hich therefore ansAvers tlu‘ description of the Latin poet, 
AA'ho very naturally describes their evening return to their nests, 
when 

rustlinjr on tlie vA’ing, 

From their wide plumes the Kooks tiiick darkness fling.’^ 

“Rooks,” says Mudie, “haA’c a liistory which is neither brief 
nor void of inttu’est ; and they are so numerous, and found in so 
many ])laces, that any one may study it.” As no one has related 
that liistory in a more lively and graphic AAay than this author 
liimself, AA c cannot do better than refer our readers to his interest- 
ing work on tJie Feathered Tribes of liritain, before alluded to. 

The Rook is a social bird ; he builds his nest very commonly 
in the immediate vicinity of human habitations ; he is often to 
be found surrounded by his cawing progeny in the very midst 
of croAvded cilics. Yakukll tells us that “ In the spring of 1,838, 
a pair of Rooks began to form a nest in the crown which sur- 
mounts the vane of 81. Oiave’s ehureli, in Hart Street, Crutclied 
Friars ; and nmny persons remember tlie m‘st built in a single 
and not A^'cry lofty tree near the corner of \^ ood Street, Cheap- 
side. A few years since, a ])air built tlieir nest between the wings 
of the dragon of Bow f^mrcli ; and in the gardens of two noble- 
men ill Cnrzoii Street, May Fair, a considerable number of 
Rooks have built for manv years, and tiie.‘^e probably reeeiA'cd an 
addition at tin' d'cstruc.lion of the rooki'iy in the gardens of 
Carlton House.” We haVe it on the authority of Mr. Black- 
well, a contributor to tin' Zooiofiival Journal, that some Ioav 
Italian po])]ars. in a central part of’tlie town of Manchester, were 
for awhile the elioson breeding- place of three jiairsof these birds; 
and on that of Bewjck, that a iu‘st built by a pair of Rooks on 
the top of tlie A"ane of tlie Exchange in JNewca.stle-upon-Tync, 
was tenanted for ten successive seasons, although turned about 
with every Avind that blcAv. Maooillivray also mentions tiiat 
Rooks build every year in the heart of the city of Edinburgh. 
Leigh Hunt, in his Indicator^ thus pleasantl}^ alludes to the 
Rooks of the Temple Gardens. “ From Woodcote Green, a 
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pretty seciucf tcred spot between Asbted Park and the town of 
Epsoni, Pooka are said to have been lirst taken to the 1 einple 
Ghirdena by Sir William Northey, secretary to Queem Aniie. 
How heij^htened is the pleasure f^iven you by the con tempi atioa 
of a beautiful spot, when you think it ha.s been the means of 
conferring a good elsewhere. I would rather livc^ near a rooken-y, 
which had sent out a dozen colonio*, than have the solitary idea 
of tliem complete. In solitude you crave after human good; 
and here a piece of it, however cheap in the eyes of the scornful, 
Las been conferred ; for Sir William^s colony flourishes, it seems, 
in Ihe smoko of London. Pooks always ap]>eared to me the 
clergymen among birds ; grave, black-coated, sententious ; with 
an eye to a snug sylvan abode, and plenty of tithes. Their 
clerkly character is now mixed up in my imagination with some- 
thing of the lawyer. They and the lawyers’ ‘studious Ijowers,’ 
as Spenser calls ihe Temple, appear to suit one another. Did 
you ever notice, by the way, what a soft and pleasant sound there 
is in the voices of the young rooks — a sort of kindly chu(*kle, like 
that of an infant being fed P” It has been, and is, a much-dis- 
puted question, whether Pooks aremc'stbenelicial orhurtful toman. 
Watebton appears to think the balance as about equal : Knapp, 
that it inclines very much in favour of the birds, as does also 
Jesse, who cites several instances in which they have effected 
good upon a most extensive scale, “ An extensive experiment," 
he teUs us, “ appears to have been made in some of the agricul- 
tural districts on the continent, the result of which has been the 
opinion that farmers do wrong in destroying Kooks, Jays, Spar- 
rows, and indeed, birds in general. In our own country, in some 
very large farms in Devonshire, the proprietors determined, a 
few summers ago, to try the result of offering a great row ard for 
the heads of Pooks ; but the iss\ie proved destructive to the 
farmers, for nearly the whole of tlie crops failed for three succes- 
sive years, and they have since been forced to import Pooks ajid 
other birds to restock their farms w itli.” “A similar experiment," 
says Yabrell, “ w as made a few years ago in a northern county, 
in reference to Pooks, and with no better success ; tlie farmers 
were obliged to reinstate the Pooks, to save their crops." 

Macctelivray has noticed that a great varidy of notes arc 
uttered by the Pooks under different (dreumstanees ; and tliat so 
far from their cry being always m(Tely a ^ as is generally 
supposed, their voice is capable of great modifications. Their 
imitative powers, too, are very considerable. Mr. Weir, a cor- 
respondent of the above-named naturalist, mentions one kept by 
am old woman at Batligate, which imitated so w^ell the barking of 
a dog, that if placed out of view, it w'as impossible to detect the 
deception. Hewitson speaks of a Pook w hich imitated the note 
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of the J ackdaw. Many instances are on record, wliich to prove 
tkat this bird possesses a larffc sliai’e of tliat peculiar sagaeitj 
wiiicli distinguishes several other hidiriduals at the Crow tribe; 
two very amusing ones are mentioned by Thompson, in his Note 
BooJe of a Naturalist, which we think it well to quote : he says, 
“ I often witnessed the drolleries of a Book belonpng to the Ship 
Inn, at Faversham, which w as much frequented by commercial 
travellers, whose chaises, if their stay was a brief one, were al- 
lowed to remain in the yard. The Kook, in a listless manner, 
and as if he had no object view, w^ould hop about one, and at 
last disappear under the driving seat. In a short time the horse 
was put to, and the traveller drove on to the next stage, when the 
Book issued from his concealment, and by the most impressive 
croaks signified his delight at liis escapade. This was of constant 
occurrence, and the landlord assured me that these jaunts cost 
him many shillings for the back carriage. Another oird, on the 
same road, either at Dartford or Welling, was in the habit of ac- 
companying a coach which changed horses at his master’s house 
on its way to London, tiU it met the down coach, when it trans- 
ferred itself to that vehicle and returned home.” 

f)ver part of the European continent the Book is said to be a 
migratory bird ; it is sometimes observed to cross the Channel 
from this country, although it is not found in Guernsey or Jersey, 
nor in the Shetland nor Orkney Isles. It inhabits the range of 
country between the Black and Caspian Seas, and also, according 
to Tkmminck, is a dweller in Japan. 

12. The Jackdaw. 

Cortms Monedula, Lin. Chouca, Buf. Die Dohle, Bech. 

Description and Observations . — This bird, from the circum- 
stance of making its nest in old buildings and ruins of every 
description, is naturaUy half tame ; and becomes entirely so, 
if reared by hand. In that case it may be allowed to run about 
the yard with the poultry. The n(‘st generally contains from 
four to seven green eggs, spotted with dark brown and black. 
The Jackdaw is prized by amateurs, not so much on ac- 
count of its speaking pow ers, w hich are not very great, as of 
its tameness and recognition of its owmer. It often becomes 
80 familiar as to accompany its possessor in his walks, and so 
attentive, as to notice all that passes in a house — especially in 
the culinary department. Even old birds may be taught to 
obey a call, if their wings be cut in autumn, and again, in spring, 
80 that they only gradually recover the powder of flight. In 
this case, the bird will certainly return to the yard at the ap- 
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proach of winter. The Jackdaw is about the size of a Pigeon, 
being thirteen inches and a half in length. The back of the 
head is light grey ; the rest of the body black, rather paler on 
the belly than elsewhere. 

When in winter it cats wild garlic in the fields, it preserves 
the offensive smell for a long time, even in the ^louse. 

Additional. — In many of its habits and characteristics, this 
b’cd very closely resembles the Book ; he is a pert, lively, and 
loquacious fellow, fond of the compilny of his feathered conge- 
ners, and also of human society ; he is more compact of form and 
lively in his actions than any other bird of the genus Corvince, of 
which he is the sniallest member, though not by any means the 
least important, if his own estimate is to be taken, — that is, judging 
of this by his consequential airs, and tokens of self-satisned im- 
portance. He is a nandsome bird, too, with his black head and 
wing coverts glossed with blue and violet reflections, running off 
into grey as if a smoke wreath were floating over, and partly 
hiding the rich dark shades of liis plumage. The following is 
Mudie’s account of some of his distinguishing peculiarities: 
“Holes and cliinks are the immediate places in which Jackdaws 
nestle ; but these must be elevated above tlie level of the ground, 
and the higher they are the bird likes them the better. It is pro- 
bable that the original instinct is the protection of its eggs and 
young from the weasels. Bocks, the edges of neglected quarries, 
the projecting parapets of bridges, towers, steeples, ruins, the 
earth where it forms a very steep and crumbling bank, are all 
resorted to by the J ackdaws ; and one would imagine that the 
birds are fonder of the society of man than of having the locality 
to themselves. But the fact is, that these birds court the vicinity 
of human dwellings for the same reason as the House-Swallows, 
because insects are most abundant there. Fifty towers may be 
built in an insectless wilderness, and never a Jackdaw would 
come to nestle in them. 

“In the winter months, the Jackdaws and Books flock toge- 
ther, and collect their food on tlie same fields, and of the same 
kind, without any hostility ; but in the spring, when the Books 
return to the rookery or the trees, the Jackdaws collect about 
the rocks and towers. Their habits are, indeed, very similar tc 
those of the Books, with the exception of the places in which 
they nestle, and the materials of the nest ; both are generally of 
sticks, but the Jackdaw uses a lining of softer matters. The dif- 
ference of their notes easily distinguishes the two species, even 
when they are so blended and distant that the eye cannot. The 
Scotch names, Cre/a and arc, perhaps, as expressive of their 
sounds as names can well be. 
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“ In some place*, one would think that tliere is more in tlieii 
winter associating than merely accidental mec'ting on the same 
pastures. In the latter part of the season, \\hen the Kooks from 
one of the most extensive rookeries in Britain made daily excur- 
sions of about six miles to the warm grounds by the sea -side, 
and in their flight passed over a deep ravine in the rocky sides, 
or rather side (for they inhabit the sunny one), on which there 
were many Jackdaws, I have observed that when (he cawing 
of the Kooks in their morning llight was heard at the ravine, 
the Jackdaws, which had previously been still and quiet, in- 
stantly raised their shriller uott'S, and flew out to join the Kooks, 
both particr- <-lamouring loudly, as if welcoming each other ; and 
that, on the return, the time of which was no bad augury of the 
weather of the succeeding day, the Daws accompanied the Kooks 
a little past the ravine ; tlicii both cawed their farewell, and de- 
parted. Wliat is more singular, I have seen, too frequently 
for its being nu'rcly accidental, a Daw return for a short time 
to the Kooks, a Kook to the Daws, or one from each race meet 
between, and bo noisy together for a space after tlu^ hands had 
separated. AVith the reason I do nc't interfere, not being in the 
secrets of eitJier party ; but the fact is as certain as it is curious. 
In order that any one who pleases may investigate the matter, I 
may mention that tlie Kooks were from the woods of Panmure, 
the Daws from the don of Pitairley, and the fbeding ground was 
the low part of the parishes of Monifeith and Barry, aU in the 
county of Angiis. 

*‘From the ease with which Jackdaws can be observed, there 
are many storh's of them, and also of the perils to wliich boys 
expose themselves in plundering their nests. One of the most 
extraordinary of the latter, is that of Murray, the Dundee barber. 
The battlcineni of the old tower there is about one hundred and 
fifty feel above the pavement at the base. Murray (when a boy) 
went through one ot the holes in the parapet, hung by one hand 
to a Scotch bonnet, \Ahich another boy luKi from \\ithin, and with 
his other hand drew the t‘ggs and young birds from the nests, 
and put them in the buiuet. M Idle thus employed, he kept 
warning liis eompaniun, * If you go tlic bonnet. I’ll give you 
none of the spoil.’ Iho Jju'kda v is easily lamed, and long re- 
members those vilio have paid attention to it ; indeed, it is almost 
tame in its natural slate; but it is noisy and impudent, and not 
very honest.” 

To this w e may w ell add an extraid Irom the account given by 
Macoillivkay in Ids History of British Birds. 

“Ja(*kdaws inhabit deserted buikhngs, steeples, towers, and 
high rocks, especially those along t he coast. Sallying from thence 
at early dawn, they betake themselves to the pastures, meadows, 
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cr plou^^lu'd fields, to searoli for lan’’ne, worms, insects, and in 
gcnt'ral tlie same sort of food as the Jh^oks, with wliich they 
liftcn associate on their excursions. The\" walk gracefully, and 
much more smartly than the llooks, often running under excite- 
ment, and frequently quarrelling together, althougli without any 
serious results. They do not despise carrion, and on the shore 
null occasionally feed on shell-fish, Crustacea, arxl fishes, being 
nearly as omnivorous as the Hooded Crows, although giving a 
decided preference to larvre. They are scarcely less vigilant tiian 
the Kooks, at least while in the fields, so that it is not always 
easy to get within shot of them ; but in tlic breeding season one 
may readily procure specinuuis by concealing himself in the midst 
of tiudr liaunts. 

“ 'Hi is is one of the few birds that habitually or occasionally 
reside in {lu‘ licart of eiti('s, where it selects a steeple, a church 
tower, or any otlier high building in which it can find a sutlicient 
number of secure retnuits. In Edinburgh, for example, it fre- 
quents lI(Tiot’s and AVatson’s hospitals, the University, the In- 
firmar}% the ehapid of Holyrood House, and tlie Castle, although 
in the latter it is chiefly in the rock that it takes up its abode. 
In the country, ruinous castles are its favourite jilaces of resort, 
and it is found, for example, at Hunottar, Kosslyn, and Tan- 
tallon cast](‘S, and the buildings on tlie llass. It also not unfre- 
qucntly finds refuge in higli rocks, as at tlie Cove, near Aber- 
deen, and in other places along the coast ; and in defect of more 
agreeable lodgings, \iill sometimes settle in a wood. 

“ In those })lacc‘s also it nestles, as w(‘ll as not unfroquently in 
the interior of eJiimneys in uhieh lire is not kept. Tlie nest is 
fixed In any convmiient reei'ss, in a cornice, or other projecting 
part of buiidirjg, in the liolo of a sjiout, or, in sliort, in any 
place that seems suitable. It has a base-work of sticks, on \Nhich 
IS laid a quantity of straw, wool, featliors, and otlier soft mate- 
rials. Th(‘ eggs ar(' from four to seven, generally five, of a regu- 
lar oval form, broader in ]m)j)ortu>n to their length than those of 
tlie otlu r species, nuu'h ligliliT also, being of a very pale greenish 
blue, or rat her blueish liite, covered, more profusely at the larger 
end, with small, round, se]>arated spots of dark bri>wn and pale 
purplish. flMi(\y vary in Imigth from an inch and four-twelfths to 
an incli and six-twelfths in diameter, from eleven and a half- 
twelfths to a tvM'lfth more. The eggs are generally deposited in 
May, and the voting are abroad by tlie mid of June. 

“ Iak(‘ th(‘. AVheatear, it has sometimes been found to nestle in 
a rabbit’s hole. Tims, White relates that a gentleman residing 
near (fliichester informed him that ' tliat many Daw s build every 
year in the rabbit, burrows under ground. The way he and hu 
brothers used to take their nests while they were boys, wan 
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listeninfi; at the mouths of the holes, and if they heard the young 
ones cry, they twisted the nest out with a forKed stick.’ ‘ An*)- 
ther very unlikely spot,’ he adds, ‘ is made use of by Daws as a 
place to breed in, and that is Stonehenge. These birds deposit 
their nests in the intersticies between the upright and the impost 
stones of that amazing work of antiquity ; which circumstance 
alone speaks the prodigious height oi the upright stones, that 
they should be tall enough to secure those nests from the annoy- 
ance of shepherd boys, who are always idling round that place.'’ 

Much curious matter migjit be added respecting the situations 
in which the nests of the Jackdaws are sometimes built, and tbo 
substances of which they are composed, wool and other soft sub- 
stances being used for the linii^, and sticks loosely put together 
forming the exterior. Mr. J. Denson relates, in the Maaazinc 
of Natural History, “that at Cambridge, where the Jacadaws 
are very numerous, they appropriated the wooden labels attached 
to the plants in the Botamc Gardens to the purposes of building 
to such an extent as to cause great peiylexity and serious incon- 
venience ; as many as eighteen dozen or these labels, which wore 
principally of fir, and about nine inches long and one broad, were 
taken out of a single chimney shaft, in which the birds were in 
the habit of forming their nests.” Of the extraordinary mass of 
materials sometimes collected by this bird, we have an instance 
quoted by Yakeell, from a letter addressed to him by C. Andeb- 
soN, Esq., of Lea, near Gainsborough, who states, that a Jack- 
daw began its. nest in the steep and narrow steps of a spiral 
stone staircase in Saunjby Church, Lea, and finding that it could 
not get a base sufficiently flat and broad for its purpose, con- 
tinued to pile up sticks to the height of five or six steps, until a 
landing was reached where the structure was finished on 8ecureJ3% 
if not very neatly. An instance, giving evidence of stiU greatei* 
perseverance and sagacity, not to say intelligence, on tne part of 
the bird, is recorded by Jesse, in liis Scenes and Tales of Coun- 
try Life; this was in the bell tower or turret of the chapel of 
Eton College ; and the most remarkable circumstance connected 
with it was, tliat the feathered arcdiitects having to bring the 
timber which they employed tlirough a narrow aperture in the 
wall, broke, or cracked, each of them exactly in tlie middle, so 
that they could be doubled up, and thus drawn tlirough more 
easily, in The Dumfries Courier, a few years back, it was re- 
lated that a clump of trees in Cully Park, in which a flock of 
Daws had long built, having been completely wrecked by a fear- 
ful storm, the birds betook themselves, for the purposes of breed- 
ing, to some rabbit burrows close by, which henceforth had both 
furred and feathered inhabitants, who lived amicably together, 
and formed one “ happy family.” In Bbown’s Anecdotes may 
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>}e found Peveral, whicli strikingly exliibit this bird as one of 
great sagacity, but we have not space to quote them. Watebton 
considers that when Jackdaws once pair they remain partners for 
life : they are found in most parts of this country, as well as in 
Holland, France, Germany, Italy, and on the northern shores of 
/.frica; also in Denmark, Scandinavia, Kussia, Western Siberia, 
and even Iceland. Specimens have been found in Smyrna and 
Trebizond, and most of the countries between the Black and the 
Caspian Seas ; but neither in India proper nor throughout the 
continent of America. This bird is happily characterized in a 
poem by Vincent Bouene, well rendered by Cowper. We have 
only space for the first verse ; — 

“ There is a bird who by his coat, 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 

Might he supposed a crow ; 

A great frequenter of the church, 

Where, hishop-like. he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too.’* 

13. The Jay. 

Corvus Glandariwt, Lin. Le Gnnt Bcf. Der Holzheher, Bech. 

Description. — This is a beautiful bird, which in my youth I 
have often seen among the peasants of the Tlmringian forest, 
confined in a cage and taught to speak. It is thirteen inches 
and a half long, and about the size of a Pigeon ; its beak is 
block, and resembles that of a Crow ; the feet are brown and 
somewhat inclining to flesh colour ; all its smaller feathers ai'e 
soft and silky ; almost the whole body may be described as 
tinged with purj>le ashen grey ; the throat is whitish ; the eyes 
reddish white ; the vent and rump quite 'svhitc ; the large loose 
feathers on the top of the head can he erected into a black grey 
and purple crest ; on each side of the head a black stripe runs 
from the lower mandible {dmost half way down the neck ; the 
pen feathers are blackish, the centre ones having a Avhite border, 
which produces a spot of the same colour on the AA^ings. The 
larger coverts are crossed on the outer side by bright narrow 
stripes of whitish blue, light blue, and bluish black, the colours 
of which blend together like those of the rainbof^Sl^d^didd 
much to the beauty of the bird ; the tail 
but grey at the roots, and toAvards the point 
verso hands like those just described. The 
distinguishable from the male by having on the oF thi 
neck a greyish, in place of a rt^dish tinge. 
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RahiiaL — The Jay is found in forests, both in mountainoiw 
and level countries, but os}>ccially in woods where coniferous 
are inixc'd w ith oth(T treses. In the house it must be confined 
in a hir^o wiro vngVj to which the shiipc of a tower or any 
other iiiiiy ho g^von at pleasure. 

Food . — liijii Mild state it lives on acorns and beech mast, 
and when these fail, on various insects, worms, and berries. 
It is very destructiv(‘ in tlu* clu'rry orchard. In confincmeiit 
it soon bc'CouK's aceustonu‘d to bran soaked in milk, but will 
eat also bnnid, curds, nu'iit, and anything that comt;s to table. 
It is narti(’ularly fond of acorns and nuts. It must be kept 
very clean, as it is apt to dirty its fc^atluTS and s])oilits {ij^pear- 
ancc. The bi'st food for it is, however, wheat alone, as in tliis 
(juse its excrements are luItluT so soft, nor so lad id, as otlier- 
wise : on this diet it will live manj" yemrs. It r(‘(piires an 
abundant supply ol* fh'sh watcT both for drinking and bathing. 

llreedin(j. — The Jay builds its nest in l)eeclu‘s, oaks, and iir 
trees, raid lays six or seven ashen grey eggs, co\'tTt‘d with small 
dark bi-owii spots. I /’ (lie young birds are to be taught to speak, 
they should bo taken from the nest when fourbam days old, 
and fed witli curds, bread, meat, &c. They are easily rejired 
and domesticated. The old birds are veiy difficult to tame ; 
they conceal themselves at the sight of any oni', and will 
sooner fasf the whole day than rea|ip(‘ar. 

Jfjrhj of Tukimj . — Whoever wishers to catch old bmds, will 
find th(' following rmUhod the best : — In autumn, choose, in a 
spot frequ('n1ed liy lliese birds, a fir or piiu', which stands five 
or six pac('s from any oUkt tn'c^ : cut from this all tha super- 
fluous branclK's, leaving only sufficient to form a sort of ladder, 
and (lock tli(\se to t1u‘ haigth of Iavo, to two and a half feet; 
hd these bin riches, Avhich should extend li’om about ten feet 
from tlio gruuiul, to six feet from tlu' summit of the b'ee, be 
covered with limed tveigs : und('i‘ tlui ti’oe a small hut lightly 
roofed with brushwoocl is to ho built, capable holding as 
many pci’sons as iwe desirous to shan* iu the sport. On this is 
placed a living or dead Owl, or an Owl made; of (day, or evim 
a hareskiii will do, so that it is attached to a string by which 
it (am bo moved. To attract lln,' Jays, a. woodcai whistle is 
nec(\ssary, having a bit of clKTiy^-tree ihid inserted in the 
notch, and covered with an(jtlier piec(‘ of the same — the cry of 
xhb Owl h thus imitated ; the .fa 3 ^s, its onc'inies, flock together 
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and utter tlieir cries. The alternate ciy of Owl and Jay bringf 
more ; they fly on to the lime twigs, fall down, and are carried 
by the weight through the roof of the hut. Other birds are 
often attracted in this manner, and come to the rcscueof the J ays ; 
and Jays, MagpieSfWoodpeckers, Kedbreasts, and Thrushes, are 
frequently caught at once. This mode of bird-catching may be 
practised either at day-break or in the twdlight. They are 
also caught without difficulty in the water-trap — by which 
means young birds, with half- grown fails, may be obtained in 
July. These are not too old to be tamed and taught to speak. 

Attractive Qualities . — The docility of the Jay is, as before 
said, its chief recommendation. It may easily be taught to 
speak, especially if the tongue-string be cut, though not more 
than unconnected words ; it learns also to imitate little airs cu 
the trumpet, as well as the songs of several other birds. Its 
beauty is to many amateurs a sufficient recommendation, but 
it may also be taught to come and go at command — though 
this does not succeed, as with the other Corvine birds, in the 
town, but only in the vicinity of fields and woods. 

Additional. — The Common Jay, Blue-winged Jay, Jay Bie, 
and Jay Pyet, are the names by which we distinguish this handsome 
bird, which is pretty generally distributed throughout the wooded 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. Mudie very iuslly 
describes it as one of the most beautiful of our resident birds, 
and says that “ it is not one of which it is easy to get a sight 
upon compulsion, as the more you follow it, it plunges the deeper 
into the thick of the coppice. The best place for observing it 
weU, is where there are peas or cherries near its haunts, as it 
feeds greedily upon these, and may then be watched for a longer 
time tmn its wary habits wiU admit of under most circumstances. 

J ays do not flock, neither have they meetings similar to those 
of the Magpies, and some of those Crows that breed apart from 
each other ; nor, though it has been observed in some mstances, 
has it been fully established that the young remain with the old 
birds after they are fully fledged, and capable of finding their 
own food. That is rather against the general analogy of their 
natures, for they are much more predatory than the Magpies, 
although considerably smaller. They are equally, if not more, 
destructive of the eggs of small birds ; they catch mice, and they 
occasionally pounce upon birds, and kill and devour them. 

“ One of their most remarkable qualities is the volubility of their 
sounds, and the readiness with which, when tamed, they can bo 
made to articulate. Tileir alarm note, which they utter upon the 
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appearance of any thing that is dangerous, or even strange in their 
haunts, is peculiarly harsh ; but they have a love-note in the early 
part of the season, which is not only soft, but so low, and appa- 
rently cautious, that it seems whispering to their mates, os if to 
hide their affections and tlieir labours from the other tenants of tlie 
grove. Even there they are very imitative, and though tlioy do not 
attempt the songs oi* i lie waihlers, th(‘y are very adroit at bleating, 
screaming, ncigliing, and, in short, imitating all tlie harsher sounds. 
What purpose these may answer, whether to scare or invite, or 
mislead other birds, is n^it known. The soft note is, in the 
warmer parts of tlic country, often heard again toward the latter 
parts of the season, because there the Jays have often two broods 
in the year ; and it seems to be in such places only that the family 
keej) together during inter. 

“ The first iDcubatlon is toward the end of May, the nest being 
begun about the first of that month. It is better built than tluit 
of the Hook, Init less candidly lined tlian the Crow’s, or generally 
iliaii the Magpie’s, and it lias no walls or roof like tlie latter. 
Tiie jilatform is of sticks, anti the immediate receptacle for the 
eggs, liich is sliallow, is of grass and roots. The eggs are about 
the same in number as tliose of the Mag])ie; the incubation lasts 
about two weeks, and the young atapiire their plumage in July. 

“ The Jay is, for its size, remarkable for tJio rapacity of ihs apjie- 
iitc, and llu^ wideness of its swallow, and cats acorns, nuts, and 
chestnuts entire ; but there are other substances of which it malt 03 
more of a hcmchc. It is very partiid to the flowers of tJie 

crucifene, A\hich it pulls slowly and carcfullv, petal by petal. It 
is a rcsth'ss and iucpiisitivc bird, and sometimes gets itself tom 
or jammed between branches in its ramblings. When nests, and 
fruits on and und(?r the trees fail it, it hunts among the fallen 
leaves, and often plunders tlie hoards of small quadrupeds ; but 
as it does not ('ome far from the woods, "even in the coldest 
weatlicr, it must be subject to many casualties, which accounts for 
the limited numbers compared with the fecundity of the birds.” 

The Jay is wiiU^ly distributed ov(t tlie temperide portions of 
Europe, and is found in Spain, Provence, Italy, Malta, Barbary, 
and Egypt; it is also common iu the Morea, and in some parts 
of Gfreece. Its flesh, according to Tkmminck. is frequently 
eaten. By a statuti' of ITtli of Gfoorge the Second, grand juries 
were cnipou crod to offer thrt‘cpene«3 for the iiead of each Jay, 
because these birds were thought to do great injury to young 
trees, and this reward for its destruction had the effect of thin- 
ning the numbers considerably in this country. The harsh note 
of the bird has ever been one of its distinguishing characteristics. 
Gisbokne, iu his Walks in a Forest, says — 



» Proud of 

rrora heaven’s unsized wA pvAhieA, the lay 
Screams hoarse.” 

14 . The Nutceackeh. 

Ckfrtftu Caryocttiaetegt Lin. Cagge muty Buf. Der Tmnenhehefy Bech* 
bird is about the size of tlie last men- 
tioned, being twelve inches in length. Of this the tail, halt' of 
which is covered by the folded mugs, jneasures four inches and 
three quarters. Tie beak is one inch and a half long, straight, 
compressed at the si« .(^s, and at the end curved, and black. The 
iris is niit-brovm, the feet black, and one inch and tliree 
quarters in he ight. Tn general appearujice it is speckled, like 
the Starling. The b^wly is dark brown, lighter on the upp(T 
part ; the bead, no( k, and rump, uniform in colour. Tlien* is 
a white spot in Ironl of the eyt-s, and on llic clu cks and >id('S 
of the iK'ck a number of oval spots of llic same colour. TIjc 
spots on the hiiek are larger, and may ev<_‘n be called sfripts. 
'Jn the hreiist the spots are fre(pient, larger and oval ; on the 
belly less numerous, but larger still, and almost triangular. 
The up]^}! tail coverts are black, the lov er white ; the wing 
coverts blackish, the lesser oik's tip])ed itli white. The pen 
and tail heathers are both black, the latter having wldte points. 

The brown plumage of the female ha5 a redder tinge than 
that of the male. 

Habitat , — In a state of nature, this bird inhabits the 
tliickest woods ; especially if including coniferous as well as 
other trees, iind being not far from meadows and springs. In 
October, it gencTidly migrates to districts where acorns, beech- 
mast, and liLizel-nuts are to he found ; and in winter may be 
seen even on the roads, seeking for food among the horse-dung. 

a wild state the Nutcracker easily extracts the 
seeds from the fir-cones, and breaks open acorns and becch- 
mast, and cracks nuts by means of its strong hill. It eats also 
all kinds of berries, hut prefers whatever animal food it can 
get, inse<‘.ts or otherwise. 

In confinement, it may be treated and fed like the Jay ; it is 
easier to tame, and sooner becomes jiecustomed to w hatever 
food may he given it. It wall eat grain, hut prefers animal 
food ; and if a live Jay wxre put into its cage, it w ould be 
lulled and devoured a quarter of an hour. It will even eat 
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squirrels which have been shot, a food from which the smalleif 
birds of prey generally turn with disgust. 

Breeding , — It builds its nest in hollow trees, and generally 
lays five or six eggs, of a dark olive grey, striped with dark 
brown. The young may be reared on moat. 

Mode of Taking . — The Hutcracker may either be caught in 
the watertrap, or in autumn by a noose,^ baited with service 
berries, or better stiU, with hazel nuts. 

Attractive Qualities, — }ts movements are as amusing as those 
of the Shrike ; it is as talkative as the Jay, and imitates the 
cries of many animals. Judging from its usual notes, and phy- 
sical conformation, it might, if trained young, be taught tc 
speak. 

Additional. — Mudie’s account of this bird is very succinct. 
Ho says that “it is an exceedingly rare straggler in Great Bri- 
tain, though abundant in many parts of the continent, even the 
cold ones. It is about the size of a Magpie, of a rusty brown 
colour, palest on the sides of the head and neck : and is, espe- 
cially on the scapulars, spotted with white, the spots larger and 
longer than those on the Starling. It lives on wild berries and 
kernels, and pips, the latter of which it digs out of their shells 
and cores with its powerful cultrated bill. It also lives upon in- 
sects, and digs them out of the holes of trees, upon which it can 
support itself in a manner simDar to that of the Woodpeckers, 
It has, indeed, something of the air, as well as the manners, of 
those birds, but it wants their peculiarly distinguishing charac- 
ters.” Macgillivray says that “ the Nutcracker forms the tran- 
sition from the Crows to the Starlings, and, as M. Temminck 
thinks, to the Woodpeckers, some of which it certainly resembles in 
the form of its bill, of wliich, however, the point is not compressed 
as in that family, but droressod as in the Starlings. Its feet are 
similar to those of the Crows, and still more of the Jays and 
Starlings, but are not more adapted for climbing than those of 
the last-mentioned families, although Temminck states that its 
habits greatly resemble those of the Woodpeckers.” 

15. The Magpie. 

CofTus Pica, Lin. le Pie, Bur. Die Elster, Bech. 

Bescription.—TAim bird is about the size of a Pigeon, but. 
on account of its long tail, measures ns much as eighteen inches 
in length. It is everywhere well known as a bird which fe- 
quents the habitation of man ; and the colouring of its plu- 
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mage, altliough very simple, is yet handsome. It is black and 
white, but both colours are exceedingly bright, and it is still 
. further ornamented by its conical tail, which has a purple tinge 
at the tip, and so passes off into steel-blue. 

Food . — In its natural state, the Magpie feeds on insects, 
worms, berries, and roots ; but when tame, or in* the aviary, 
prefers meat and bread, and, if well trained, wiU appear at the 
dining-parlour window at meal times, and eat whatever may 
be offered it from the table. If morcf be given it than it can 
eat, it conceals what is left for another meal. This propensity 
may be remarked from the very first, in the yoTing birds which 
are reared from the nest. 

Breeding . — The Magpie builds on trees near human habita- 
tions, and generally lays four or five Avhitish-green eggs, 
covered with ashen-grey and oUve-brown spots and stripes. 

Attractive Qualities . — Of all German birds, the Magpie may 
be most easily and most completely tamed. It imitates aU 
striking sounds, and learns to speak with even less difficulty than 
the various descriptions of Crows. It must, however, be taken 
out of the nest when quite young, and systematically in- 
structed. PLUTAncH mentions one, in the possession of a barber 
at Borne, which, of its own accord, imitated not only the human 
voice, but the cries of various animals, and the sound of in- 
struments ; and was a general subject of conversation througli- 
out the quarter of the city in which its owner lived. It may 
be taught to come and go at call without difficulty, and may 
be made tamer than the Pigeon, as it becomes exceedingly fond 
of the various delicacies of the table, and only eats worms 
and insects as dainties. The chief thing to be looked to, in the 
case not only of this, but of all birds which are to be tamed, 
is to take the young ones from the nest when they are a fort- 
night old. It must be fed at first on bread soaked in milk or 
water, afterwards on chopped meat, and at last on any kitchen 
refuse, or even cooked or rotten apples and pears wdiich are 
useless for any other purpose. When it is so far fledged as to 
be able to reach a neighbouring tree, let it fly tiU it is tired, 
and then be lured back to its home. This may be repeated till 
it is completely fledged, when the wings must be a little 
clipped, riU wiuter, when the feathers may be entirely puUed 
out, and allowed to grow again. At last it wdll become so ac- 
customed to its OAvneri and the rlace where he lives, that it 
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may be allowed to ram^e half a day at once. If it also learn 
to speak, the bird is all tlie nioix? viiluablc. Even the old 
birds, which arc easily c.ani’ht in M'iutor, by limed twigs baited 
with meat, may he accustomed to frequent tlie poultry yard — 
if th(‘,ir wings be cut in summer, and allowed to grow again 
through the autumn. In Ihis case they return without timi- 
flity, and rear their young in summer, not far from the house, 
ex}Kicting to ])C siippli<'d Avith hK)d from the kitchen. It is not 
safe to leave near them anything sliiuing, or metallic; ; for they 
Avill carry it awsy, and hide it in the ground with their super- 
fluous food. 

A fiiend writc's to me, I once reared a ^fagpie, Avhich fol- 
lowed me about for a ('arc'ss like a cat. It ('ame at my call, 
without haAdng hoeu taught : and often folloAVcal me for hours, 
so that I Lad the greatest ditlicailty to g('i rid of it, and Avas 
obliged to confine it, if going anIku’c I (;ould not hike it. It 
was Avild Avith any one dse, tliough able to distinguish in any 
countenance tin; slight(‘st change of ex])ressioii. It some- 
times flew to a great distance ANutli its Asild eompanions, hut 
nov’cr entirely dt;scrted me lor them.’^ 

Additional. — In relation to the popular superstitions which 
have gathered around this well-known bird, and made it an omen 
of good and ('vil, some striking and pertinent obsen^ations will 
be found in IMudie’s Ilisforu, as well as much interesting infor- 
mation as to its habits and characteristics. 

Owing, perhaps, principally to the hostility of gamekeepers, 
sportsmen, and gardeners, Magpies ar(‘ nowliere very nuim^rous, 
although they are to be met with in all the culliviit(;d and wooded 
districts of lujgland, Ireland, and Scotland ; in the outer Hebri- 
des, howe\xT, the Shetland and Orkney isles, ai'cording to Mac- 
GiLLiVKAY, tiny are never seen, and but rai’ely in tin* large tracts 
of the Scottish central regions, because tlieir liabits unfit them to 
remain far from human habitations, where this naturalist thus 
graphically describes tlnar l^aunts and habits : — “ On the old ash 
that OAmrshadowB tin; farncyarU, you may see a ])air, one perehed 
on the topmost twig, the otlicr liopping among the branches, 
uttering an incessant clatter of short hard notes, scarc(dy resem- 
bling anything else in nature, but withal not unpleasant, at least 
to the lover of birds. How gracefully she of tlie toj) twig swinOT 
in the breeze ! ofl'she starts, and directing her flight towards the 
fir-wood opposite, procc(*ds wiih a steady, moderately rapid, but 
rather heavy flight, performed by quick beats of her apparently 
?hort wings, intermitted for a moment at intervals. Chattering 
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1)y the way, she seems to call her mate after her ; but he, intent 
on something which he has espied below, hops downward from 
tw ig to bran?*h, and descends to the ground, liaising his body 
as high as possible, and carrying his tail inclined upwards, to 
avoid contact with the moist gniss, he wjilks a few paces, and 
espying an earth -worm half protruded from its hole, drags it out 
by a sudden jerk, breaks it in pieces, and svvalk>v\8 it. Now, 
under the hedge he has found a snail, which h(‘ \\iJl presently 
detach from its shell. But sometfiing among the bushes has 
startled liim, and lightly he sjwing^ upwards, chattering the 
while, to regain his favourite tree. It is a cat, vhicli, not less 
frightened than liimsclf, runs off towards the house. The Mag- 
pie again descends, steps slowly over the green, looking from side 
to side, stops and listens, advances rapidly by a succession of 
haips, and encounters a whole brood of chick(‘ns, v ith their mo- 
ther at their heels. Were they unprotected, how deliciously 
would the Mag])ie feast — but, alas ! it is vain to think of it ; for 
vith fury in her eye, bristled plumage, and loud clamour, head- 
long rushes the Hen, overturning tw'o of her younglhigs, when 
the enemy suddenly wheels round, avoiding the encounter, and 
Hies off after his mate, 

“ There, again, you perceive them in the meadow, as they walk 
about with elevated tails, looking for sometliing eatable, although 
apparently with little success. By the hedge afar off are tv o 
hoys with a gun, eudeavouring to creep up to a ilock of Plovers 
on the other side. But the Magpies have observed them, and 
presently rising, fly directly over the field, chattering veiie- 
inontly, on which the whole flock takes wing, and the disap- 
])oinfed sportsmen sheer off in another direction.” 

Jesstc, ill his Oleanimgs, observes, that “ as he was passing a 
considerable length of wall, one day, he noti('ed five or six Mag- 
pies perched upon it, every now and then eagcTly darting at the 
butterflies as they came near, and after making a short and ele- 
gant circular sweep, alighted on the wMl again, and there feeding 
on tlieir prey.” In France, the Magpie is a great favourite, being 
one of the few birds w hich no one seems to destroy ; it is accord- 
ingly verv common there. In Sweden and Norway also, it is 
universally petted and protected. In T/te Magazine of Zoo^ 
logy and' Botany, Me. Hewitson observes — “ The Magpie is 
one- of the most abundant, as w^ell as the most interesting of tht» 
Norwegian birds ; noted for its sly cunning habits here, its altered 
demyanour there is the more remarkable. It is upon the most 
familiar terms with the inhabitants, perching close abo'jt their 
doors, and sometimes walking inside their houses. It abounds 
in the town of Drontheim, making its nest upon the churclieg 
and warehouses. We saw" as many as a dozen of them at oiiti 
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time seated upon the gravestones in the churehyard. Few farm- 
houses are without several of them breeding under the eaves, 
their nest supported by the spout. In some trees close to houses 
their nests were several feet m depth, the accumulation of y( ars 
of undisturbed and quiet possession. 

“The inhabitants of Norway pleased us very much by the 
kind feeling which they seemed to entertain towards them, os 
well as to most species of birds, often expressing a hope that we 
would not shoot many. Holes are cut in many of their budd- 
ings for the admission of some, and pieces of wood are nailed up 
against them to support the nests of others. At Christmas, that 
the birds may share their festivities and enjoyments, they place 
a sheaf of corn at the end of their houses.” 

In all the central portions of Europe the Magpie is a comn^on 
and familiar bird. Southward it is found in Spain, Provence, 
Italy, in the Morea, Smyrna, Aleppo ; in the country between 
the Black and Caspian seas. It is met with in India and China, 
where it is looked upon as a bird of happy augury, and also in 
Japan. According to Audubon, Eichabdson, and Nuttall, it 
is a native of the American continent from Louisiana to the Fur 
Countries, and across the Rocky Mountains as far as Earats- 
ehatka. 

Many of the old English poets have alluded to this bird as a 
noisy, chattering creature ; thus, Chaucee, in his Canterhurjf 
Tales, describing the miller’s wife, says — 

** And she was proud and pert as is a pie.” 

Gisboene, in his Walks in a Forest, speaks of its restlessnesB 
and harsh voice — 

“ From bough to bough the restless Magpie roves, 

And chatters as she flies.” 


TAMEABLE ONLY WHEN YOUNG. 

1 5 The Eollek, 

Cmracias Garrula, Lin. It oilier d' Europe, Bur. Die MandelJtrahe, Bech, 
Description , — In size and figure this bird resembles the Jay, 
l»emg nearly one foot in length, of which the tail measures four 
inches and a half. The bf'ak is one inch and a quarter in length, 
in shape like that of a Magpie, blackish, and with naked nos- 
trils. Behind the eyes is a naked warty spot ; the iiis is grey ; 
the fbet somewhat more than an inch in height, and, as well as 
the toes, a dirty greyish yellow. The head, neck, throat, 
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breast, seat, greater and under wing coverts, areblueish green ; 
the buck, shoulders, and the three last pen feathers, are liver- 
coloured : the tail coverts, lesser wing coverts, and the con- 
cealed side of the pen feathers, indigo blue on the inner margin. 
The outer plume of the pen feathers is black, with the half 
nearest the root blueish green. The tail is straight, a dirty 
blueish green at the root, but towards the point of a purer and 
lighter tinge. The two centre feathers are quite a brownish 
green ; the first is black at the poipt ; the second to the fifth 
are tipped with brown, and have a large blue spot on the inner 
plume. All the feathers have a peculiar metallic lustre. 

The female, on the head, neck, breast, and belly, is reddish 
grey, mottled with greenish blue. The back and the hind- 
most pen feathers are a clear greyish brown ; the rump green, 
mottled with blue ; the tail blackish, tinged with green and 
blue. In other respects she is like the male. 

HaUtat . — This bird is a native of Europe and North 
Africa, though by no means to be found everywhere in those 
countries. In Germany it chiefly frequents oak and fir woods, 
especially those on sandy plains, though its traces ai’C some- 
times met with in other localities. In confinement it ought 
to be allowed to range the room with one wing cut. 

Food . — It is said, when wild, to eat not only insects and 
frogs, but also roots, acorns, grain, and the like. As I have 
never seen it, when in confinement, take any vegetable nutri- 
ment, I have some difficulty in accepting the above statement. 

Breeding . — The nest is built in hollow trees, and consists of 
twigs, grass stalks, feathers, and hair. The eggs, of which 
the female lays five or six, are white, at the upper end very 
round, and equally pointed at the lower. The male and female 
share the labours of incubation, which occupy from eighteen 
to twenty days. The young birds do not acquire the beautiful 
blueish green hue till the second year. Before that period the 
prevailing colour on the head, neck, and breast, is greyish white. 

I had till recently believed that the EoUer was untamcable, 
but have been convinced of the contrary by Dr. Meyee, ol 
Offenbach, and M. von Claieville, of Wintershur, who have both 
been successful in the attempt. 

I)r. Metee’s method is as follows : The young birds are 
to be taken from the nest when half* fledged, and fed with 
chopped bullock’s heart, beef, and tripe, till they can feed them- 
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kj mttj he mipplied with the same food, or 
The way in which they treat them is 
tlirnw them up in the air, catch them as they 
h»arl h‘ir, and Ixvit their lu^arls \nolently against 
the ground, Ihese ]n*()(‘<"sses are repeated till the Jrog ceases 
te move, v;hon,it is swallowed. 1 lancy the object of this is, 
that the frogs, of which th('y will swallow Ihrt'e or four suc- 
cessively, may not movi' in their crops. Wlu'ii the bird has 
hoeome aceustouu d to this diet, the menf may be mixed with 
barley-meal. 1 have setm cases in wliieli it would ('at bread, 


ti 

Hw i«i!f<gn)\r( 
euriows. thty 
(It'xoend bv th<' 


veg('tables, and meal, sonnnvljat moistened, but bullock’s li( 'art 
always remains the favourite food. 1 bavc' lU'ver S('en one of 
those birds drink. 


They learn to know tlu'ir attendant, obey lus call, and eat 
out of his hand, thougli tiny will not snth'r tlu'mselves to be 
touched. Tlu'v n(W('r bc'como ([nito tam(', nor l('av(3 off biting. 
Except wIk'U eating, lh('y gi'uerally sit in one })lac(‘, o('easion- 
ally liopping up and douTi the i*oom, tliough witli no great ac- 
tivity, on account of tlu'ir short teet. ’I’liey ought not to be 
allowc'd to rang(' the room entmdy without ri'straiiit, nor be 
conlined in a cag(; ; as Ix'ing ex(‘e(‘dingly shy birds, tliey arc 
apt to beat against tlie bars and kill tlic'mselves. The best 
pLin is to giye tlu'm their liberty, mtli ont' wing cli])p(4. 
\\'ith companions of tlu'ir own s]){‘ci(*s, tiny ar(^ (piarrelsome 
and apt to bite, but agrei' very well t\utb otln'r binls. I have 
k('pt them in a large aviary with other larg(' and small birds, 
as Avell as in the dove-e.ot(‘, among Pigcvjns inh- allowed to fly 
out. TIk'j are as h('althy and lively when alone, as with 


coin])anions. 

I have since serm two of these birds in the possession of M. vox 
Clatuvtlle, and have ke])t oik' myself. Tlu'vliad bc'C'u refin'd 
on bullock’s lu'art., find fis soon ;ir tiny could fc'inl tln niselvc'S, 
weT'(^ supidied vnth it, cut into thin 8tri])('s, in a trough with 
water. Jleetl'.'S and other insects were their (hiiiitif-s. 


Af tractive Quatitm. — Tin* RuJler lias iew reeomnnmdations 


(^xcej)t the befiuty of its plumngt'. One in the possession of 
!M ADAME vox Claiktille, Avas so tame as frequ('ntly to fly into 
h(‘r bosom — pnwich'd no slranger were by — to be fed and 
caressed. The only Aniice they ]>ossess is an unpleasant cry, 
resembling that of the frog or Magpie. 
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Addtttonal.— >^The Coracine birds, or Eollers, arc mostly inba- 
bitania of warm climates ; one species occurs in Britain, and that 
only as a stra^t^lcr. Of tliis, 8pe<*imen8 have been most fre* 
quentlv shot in our eastern and north-eastern counties ; two are 
rccorfied to have been obtained in Orlcney. Macgilliveay 
desvTribos the bird as of “a shy and restless disposition, it jjre- 
fers the forests and solitary pla(‘es, but sometime^* associates with 
]vooks an \ other birds, searcliiiiji; the meadows and ploughed 
fields for food. It lives chiefly on insects, but also eats slugs, 
wonns, reptiles, and soft fruits. Iti? flight is rapid, and it baa 
been seen tc» deH<Kmd at times like the Book or Tumbler Pigeon. 
Its voice is said to be loud and harsh. It nestles in the hollows 
of trees, or, when these arc wanting, in holes which it digs in the 
banks of rivers. The <‘ggs arc broadly elliptical, nearly an inch 
and a half in length, smooth, and of a glossy white. *They are 
tlius similar to those of the Kingfisher and Bee-eater ; and this 
circumstance, together with tlio similarity in the mode of nest- 
ling of the>e birds, indieates an affinity ofhstrncture.” 

According to ^hiUKELL, the young birds of this species do not 
attain to brilliant colours of plumage till their second year, pre- 
vious to which they are dull brown above, and greyish green 
underneath, i^dult females do not diOer from males in (?olour. 

Bi'oustein has omitted to mention that one of the German 
names of this bird is JJirck-hehcr, or the Birch-Jay. 

IG. Tiik (loT.DEN Oriole. 

Oriolus Galduia, Lin. Loriot, Bur. Dvr Ph'ol, Becii. 

Desmptifm . — This bird, of Av]ii(‘h the male is exceedingly 
beautiful, is about the size of a Blackbiid, being nine inches 
long, of Avhi(‘h the'- tail measuri's three and a half. The 
beak is nnldisli brown, one inch in length, strong, convex, and 
the uppc'r point, Avhicli is yitv sharp, bent over. The nostrils 
are o[K’n ; tin' iris a greenisli broAvii : the fi'c't, Avhich an* one 
inch in height, and the toc's, a dirty lead eelour. The head, 
neidv, back, tliroat, breast, belly, sidt's, and nnder Aving coverts, 
arc a oi'antiful golden yelloAV, someAvhat lighter on the throat 
and th(' hell}’, inid a litth' incliiK'd to gri'en on the rump. Be- 
tAveen the conu'r of tlic beak and tin* ('ve is a black spot ; the 
eye-lids are ('dgc'd Avith yelloAV ; tlie Avings are black : the 
coA’C'its of the large quill leatliers edgc'd Avilh ]>al(^ yelloAA^, 
which forms a yelloAV spot on each Aving. Tin? tail is straight, 
and the tAyo middle featlu'rs (piito black ; but the rest only 
huU-way from tlie base, and tht'ii yellow, yet in such a man- 
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ner that the outermost have most yellow, and the bbick gradu* 
ally increases as the feathers are nearest the centre. 

The female is not so handsome ; the golden yellow appears 
only at the end of the olive green feathers of the tail, and on the 
under tail and wing coverts. The rest of the upper part of the 
body is siskin green ; the belly is dirty greenish white, mixed 
with dark stripes ; the wings blackish grey. 

Habitat . — ^Tien wild, it frequents isolated groves and 
thickets, near larger woods, where there are high and leafy 
trees. It prefers the bushy trees so much, that it is rarely 
seen distinctly. When the cherries are ripe, it also betakes 
itself to the orchards. It appears in Germany in May, when 
the trees are in leaf, and departs in flocks as early as August. 

In the house, when it cannot be allowed to run or fly about, 
it may be confined in a large wire cage, whic;h may be made 
like an ordinary Nightingale a\daIy^ At night it is always 
very restless, if the cage have not a thick covering, and thus 
often rubs off its quill and tail feathers. Even when running 
about the room it is a clumsy bird, jumps awry, like its rela- 
tive the Roller, on account of its short feet ; never sits still, 
and quarrels with and bites all other birds. 

Ihod . — ^WTien wild, it feeds on berries and insects. If an 
old male be caught, like the Jays, by means of an Owl, put 
in a large cage in a ([uiet room, be fed at first with cherries 
alone, and afterwards mixed with bread soaked in milk, and 
dry fmts’ eggs, it may occasionally be kept alive for some time. 
Dr. Meyer kept an old male, which he caught in a Titmouse 
trap, a year and a half. At first it took the usual Nightingale’s 
food, afterwards bread and milk, and at last anything that came 
to table. 

Breeding . — The Golden Oriole breeds but once a year ; their 
purse-shaped nest is hung, with great art, on the fork of a 
branch in some thick tree, or bush : it is not unlike a basket 
with two handles. The female lays four or five eggs, which 
are white, with a few bla(;k points of various sizes ; and before 
the first moulting the young om^s resemble the mother in ap- 
pearance, and mew like cats. If it is desired to rear them, 
which requires very peculiar care and attention, they should 
be taken out of the nest when half fledged, fed at tet with 
fresh ants’ eggs and chopped bullock’s heart, and gradu- 
ally inured either to the usual Nightingale’s food, or to bread 
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soaked in milk : they then lire four rt'ars, and sometimes 
longe r. It is to be regretted that the confined male birds nerer 
retain their beautiful black and yellow plumage, but become 
and remain, like the females. 

Attractive Qualities , — 1 have seen two young males, which 
had been reared from the nest, that besides the natural song, 
like hiddhaya, goigaia, whistled, one a flourist of trumpets, 
and the other a minuet. The round, full, flute-like tone, 
icndered their song exceedingly plcj^sing. Their yellow plum- 
age was unfortunately tarnished, which frequently happens if 
they are kept in a room where there is tobacco, or any other 
smoke. Their call, by which they ai*e so easily recognizable in 
June, is To, or Puhlo. 

Additional.-^ “ The Orioles,*’ says Macgillivbay, “appear to 
be allied to the Hollers ; not only the form of their bill, but also their 
short tarsi and broad toes indicating this affinity. They belong 
to Africa, and the warmer parts of Asia and New Holland. One 
species appears in England as an occasional or accidental visitor,” 
and this is the bird here described by Bechstein so fully, that 
little fresh information can he added to it. Yakeell gives an 
account of the several specimens which have been shot in this 
countiy, or are to be found in the various public or private col- 
lections of stuffed birds ; he also describes the nest of the bird as 
rather flat and saucer-shaped, generally placed on the horizontal 
fork of a bough of a tree, to both branches of which it is firmly 
attached. The materials used to form the nest are sheeps’ wool 
and long slender stems of grass, so curiously interwoven as mu- 
tually to confine and sustain each other.” Me. Mbyee, in his 
Illustrations of British Birds, gives a representation of one of 
these nests taken in Suflfolk ; another collector is said to have 
had eggs of the Golden Oriole, which were taken in the county 
of Norfolk, by which it would seem that the bird does occa- 
sionally breed in this country. 

The Spaniards term this bird Turiol, the French Loriot, the 
English Oriole, names which are said to have originated in the 
sound of its call-note, which they are supposed to resemble. 

18. The Common Hoopoe. 

Upupa Epops, Lin. Hupe, ou Pupet, Buf. Der Gemeine wiedehopf, Bech. 

Bescription . — This bird, about the size of a Missel-thrush, 
is one foot in length, of which the tail measures four inches. 
The beak is two inches and a halt* long ; black, thin, and 
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curved ; the feet arc short and black ; the iris blackish brown 
The crest consists of a doiibh' row of feathers, of which the 
longest is about two inches long, and all oninge colour tipped 
with black. The head, ne<ik, breast, and under wing coverts 
are reddish bro’SMi ; the belly whit<*, marked on young birds wdth 
narrow dark brown linc‘S running upwards. The upper ])art 
of the back, and the lesser wing ('overts, are reddish grey ; the 
lower part of the back, the shoulders, and wiugs black, striped 
with a yellovdsh white. Jlie rump is while ; the tail, which 
consists of ten feathers, black, but having across the middle a 
broad white band, forming nn obi use angle' presenttal upwai'ds. 

Hiihitat. — The HoopfK) is geuerall}" to be found in summer, 
in woods which border on pastures and iiu'adows. Jii August, 
filter the hay harvest, the lloo})oe (h'parts in tlocks to the 
lower country. It is fi bird of passage, Ic'aving us in Sep- 
tember, and rc'turning at the end of April. It may always be 
seen more u})on the ground tluin on the trees. 

In the house it shoidd not be k(‘]jt in a eag(% but allowed to 
range at^dll. It is cixceedingly ebilly, or, at h'ast, is so tbiid of 
warmth as to sit almost constautly on the' stove* ; and vdll suffer 
its beak to be dried up rather than leave the warm j^lace. 

Food . — In a state of nature the Hoopoe eats the various 
kiuds of insects which are to be found in dung. It is some- 
times put in a granary to destroy beetles, spiders, &c., but the 
idea that it also catches mii^o is unfounded. 

In captivity it is easily k(*pt in condition upon meat, and 
bread soaked in milk, vith an oocfisional nK^al-won^l or two. 

Breeding . — The Hoopoe builds in hollow trees a nc'st com- 
posed of cow-dung mixed with fine root-fibr(*s, and lays throe 
or four eggs. The attempt to domesticate old birds rarely suc- 
ceeds; it is better to take the young from the nest, and fi*ed 
them on the fiesh of >'>nng Tigemis. In six weeks they vdll 
be able to feed themselves. It is difficult to feed them, as their 
beart-sliaped tongue is only asbjrg(*f»sa half-bean, which occa- 
sions a difiiculty in swallowing. Tin y throw all tbeii* food up 
in the air, and (*atch it with opcai be.ak, as it fidls. 

Mode of Talcing . — To take them, a spot in the meadows, 
which they frequent in August, must be mark(‘d ; a piece of 
wood eight inches long must be smear(*d with bird lime, and to 
it several live meal-worms are to be fdtach(*d by a short thread. 
The whole apparatus is then to be set up ou a mole-hill, WheB 
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the Hoopoe sues the worms, it darts tipion them, and pulls the 
limed twig upon itself* by the thread. 

Aitractm Qualities, — The Hoopoe is prized, not only for its 
beauty, hut for its amusing g(‘stur('s. It is particularly re- 
markable for u ceaseless nodding of the lu'fid, touching the 
groimd every time — so that it S(‘ems to walk witl\ a stick. The 
motions of its (‘rest, wings, and tail are not less constant. J 
have k('pt several for the sake of their comical gestures, which 
tliey always begin the moment th^}^ are steadily looked at. 
H. vois SciTAUiioTii wriU's to me respecting the Hoopoe as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ With gi'cat trouble I succeeded in rearing tw^o young 
Hoopoes, which I had takem from the m^st, in the top of a high 
oak. Tluy followed nu^ eviTywhcTe, and Avhen they heard me 
at a distance, tlu.'y would utter a twittming cry of joy, and 
spring upon im\ Th(‘y did not liy much, yet seemed to find 
no difli(‘ulty in so doing. If I sat do'wm, they would climb up 
my clotlK's as high as they could, especially if I was feeding 
them from a pan of milk, th(' cr(‘a.m of Mdjicli the}' eat greedil}’. 
They did not seem satistu'd till they had reachecl my head or 
shoiild{Ts, v'lien they would perch and carcass me ; still it 
needed but a word to rid me of their company, in which cose 
they would usually retire to tlie stove. In gcmeral they seeim d 
to gatlu'r my wislic's from my eyes, according to which tin y 
regidated their owm proceedings. 1 gave them the univc'i’sal 
paste, and sometimes beetles, whi(‘h are favourite morsels, but 
never earth-worms. These insects they pierced with iluar 
sharj) beaks, till the feet and wing covcits w(Te detached, and 
the rest of the body soft : they then threw them up in the 
air, and caught them with open Ixaik. If the food fell longi- 
tudinally it AN as swalh^wed ; but if across the beak, it had to 
be thrown up again. They do not bathe, but only roll them- 
selves in sand. I sometimes took them with me to catch flies 
in a neighbouring meadow, when I had the opportunity of no- 
ticing their natural fear of bii'ds of prey. As soon as they saw 
a Pigeon or a Crow in the distam e, they lay down on their 
belly, spread out their wdngs so that the pen leathers met, and 
the bird was siirroimded with a crown, as it were, of 21CII and 
tail feathers, laid tlie head upon the back, and pointed the 
beak upwanls. In tliis jiosition the birds might have been 
nustaken for (m old rag ; and no sooner bad tlu* emany passed 
OTor, than they S2)i’ang uj) with cries of jo}'. They were very 
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fond of basking in tlio sun. 'When content, they utter a qui- 
Tering cry of Wek ! JFek / 'When angry, the note is harsher, 
and the male sometimes cries Ihip ! Hap f The female had a 
habit of dragging her food about the room, till it became en- 
crusted with feathers and dirt ; this accumulated in the stomach 
to a ball as large as a hazel-nut, of which she died. The male 
survived the winter ; but from sitting so near the stove, his 
beak dried up, so that he could not shut it within an inch, of 
which he died miserably.’^* 

Additional. — '' This bird,” says Macgillivray, ** has been 
named Hoopoe, from the crest or tuft, huppe, in French, with 
which its head is adorned. Some, however, derive its name from 
its ordinary cry, which is said to resemble up-up, or pu-pu.'* 

M. Keckkr, in his Memoir of the Birds of Geneva, states, 
that the Hoopoes fight desperately, and leave the ground 
covered with feathers ; and a correspondent of the Magazine of 
Natural History thus describes a favourite locality for these 
birds on the Continent : — “ On the Bordeaux side of the Garonne, 
and near the city, arc large spaces of marshy ground, intersected 
by broad ditches and creeks terminating in the river, where, from 
the advantage derived from the water, many poplars and willows 
are planted for the sake of the twigs, which are much used for 
tying vines. These trees being topped at about ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, so as to induce them to sprout much, be- 
come very thick, and in the course of a few years, gradually de- 
caying at the centre, are attacked by numerous insects, particu- 
larly the jet-ant, Formica faliginosa. In these retired places, 
which are frequented only by a few cowherds and country people, 
the Hoopoe, which is a very shy bird, may be frequently ob- 
served examining the rotten wood, and feeding on the insects 
vuth which it abounds. The Hoopoe flies low and seldom, unless 
wdien disturbed, its food being so abundant as to require little 
search. It breeds in a hollow willow about the end of May. 
The young come out in June ; but I could not ascertain the exact 
time required for hatching.” 

Instances of the bird’s breeding in this country are on record ; 
J ESSE, in his Gleanings, mentions a pair which built their nest 
and hatched their young in a tree close to the house at Park End, 
near Chichester ; Db. Latham had a young bird sent him on the 
10th of May ; and Montague speaks of a pair in Hampshire 
which begun a nest, but left it unfinished. 

At times this bird breathes out a peculiarly low plaintive 
sound, resembling the note of the dove, of which we are reminded 
by these lines in Mitchell’s JRuins of many Lands^ 
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The gri<n cicada chirping 'mid the grass. 

The crested Hoopoes singing as they pass, 

To charm the sense and soothe the pensive heart, 

And bid sweet dreams and gentlest fancies start.” 

19. Thje Common Cuckoo. 

Comorus^ Lin. Coucou, Buf. Der Gemeine Kuckuk, Becu. Enr^ 
pi^aUf mhen grey^ tinging Guchangj GucheVy Ger. 

Description. — This bird, about the size of the Turtle Dove, is 
fourteen inches long, of which the tail measures seven \ three 
quarters of it being covered by the folded wings. The beak, 
one inch long, curves graduall)^ is black above, and blueish un- 
derneath ; saffi’on -yellow at the comers, and orange-red at the 
tliroat. The forehead and the circumference of the eyelids 
are yellow ; the feet are yellow, and one inch in height, ha^dng 
two toes before and two behind, and thus being adapted l*oi- 
climbing. The head, back of the neck, back, mmp, and wing 
coverts, are of a dark ashen grey ; the back and the wing 
coverts changing like the Pigeon’s throat. The under-part ot 
the body to the breast is of a clear ash colour — throat white, 
with dark grey waving lines ; the pen feathei's dark brown, 
with white spots on the inner side ; the tail feathers wedgi*- 
shaped and black, •until oval white spc'cks in the middle, which 
on those in the centn^ are hardly visible. 

The female is smaller, and is on the upper part of the body 
dark grey, with dusky, dirty brown spots. The under part ol 
the neck is ash-coloured and yellow, mixed with blackish-brown 
transverse streaks. The belly is a dirty wliite, with similar 
stripes of dark brown. 

Ilahitat. — When wild, it is a bird of passage, appearing at 
the end of April, and departing in September. 

In the house, it may be allow^ed to run about, or confined in 
a large wmoden cage. 

^ Food. — In a wild state, it eats several kinds of insects, and 
picks many catcTpillars from the trees. 

In conlinement, it is fed with meat and the universal paste 
of wheat meal. 

Breeding and Peculiarities. — The Cuckoo is!, the only bird 
which never hatches its own eggs, but lays onOf or at most two 
in the nest of any insect-eating bird. To tame it, it mtist , 
be taken out of the nest ; a thing wdiioh I have never done 
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myself, tliougli several of iny uc(iu:iiiitaiices have. As it is Itl 
every respect a remarkable bird, and one which many amateurs 
miglit mllingly reiir, 1 will subjoin the following communica- 
tion on the subject from IIkkk y. Sckaijtioth : The Cuckoo 
has hardly any recommendation as a house bird. When old, 
it is too stubjjorn and greedy ; and in general is either obsti- 
nately fierc(', or sits in sulkn mclaiKdioly. 1 have reared some ; 
the last I found in the n(‘st of a Yellow'hammer, who was very 
puzzled with it. It was, yet blind, and nevertheless flew at 
me with great fury, when I took it out. On this account, I 
know not how the stupidity of its foster-parents can be ex- 
cused. I had hardly laid it six days, bdbre it ate, in a passion, 
everything that was ofterc'd it; and I reared it on bird’s flesh. 
It was a long time before it learned to eat olit of its trough ; 
and it was so violent in its habits and quips, that it upset all 
small vessels. Ilic tai I gre^w very slowly. J t lUiver became quite 
tame ; it dways darted at my face and hands, as well as at 
(‘’^a'rjdhing that came too near it, and at other birds. It ate of 
^he lirst universal paste largdy, and discharged as copiously, 
and dirtied its( If very much; it also ate its own excrement. 
It is exceedingly clumsy with its short climbing feed : it cannot 
walk at all, and at best can only be said to jump. It flics, how- 
^'ver, very cleverly.” 

Additional. — The name of this bird, and its curious cry, is 
familiar to every one, and yet few in reality know much about 
its habits, and not many have done more than catch just a glimpse 
of its form, as it flitted from copse to (jopse, or along the hedge- 
row, seeking its insect food, or a nest wherein to deposit its single 
egg, the hatching of which, and the rearing of tlie young bird, it 
leaves to a more attentive foster-parent. Whetlier the Cuckoo 
ever does take a share in the performance of the parental duties, 
has been, and still is, a disputed question ; ornithologists have 
generally inclined to the negative side, but from some very posi- 
tive assertions recently niadc by d. MTntosh, in The Naturalist, 
it would appear that they iiave yet much to learn on this subject. 
He states, that with a. pocket telescope, he distinctly saw the 
female Cuckoo feeding its young in the nest of a Hedge Accentor, 
constructed in a holly-hush about two feet from the ground. 
William Kidd also asserts that such a fact has been witnessed 
by a friend of his, whose veracity he could not question ; the 
foster-parent in this case being a Hedbreast, which was assisted 
in the work of procuring food for the young Cuckoo by the real 
parent. 
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It is scarcely necessary for us to do more than allude to the 
difference of opinion which exists on this subject, which has yet 
to be settled by close and attentive investigation, as have several 
other disputed points in tlie natural history of the Cuckoo : for 
instance, whether the female bird ever utters that peculiar crv 
from which the name of the species is derived, and whether she 
deposits her egg indiscriminately in the first nest which comes in 
her way, or, as Mr. Daines Baeuington asserts, “ looks out a 
nurse m some degree congenerous, with whom to entrust her 
young again, whether she lays one egg only in a season, or 
several in different nests, and how she manages to convey her 
egg into some of the nests in which it has been found, having an 
aperture much too small for it to be ejected therein in the usual 
manner ; some affirm that the beak of the bird, and others the 
claw, is the instrument used for that purpose. Then, again, is 
the Cuckoo only an insectivorous and frugivorous bird ? is it also 
granivorousP nay, is it not carnivorous? According to Aristotle 
and Pliny (and Linnaeus appears to have believed this), the 
young Cuckoo, when it had attained a sufficient size, would 
sometimes kill and eat its foster-mother ; hence Shakspeabe 
makes the Fool in Xin^ Lear say : 

** The Hedge-sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young,'' 

in allusion to the unnatural conduct of the unhappy monarch’s 
daughters. In the play of Henry IV, also, there is an allusion 
of a similar character. Then, why does not the Cuckoo incubate 
like other birds P The French anatomist, M. Hekissant, dis- 
covers a reason in its peculiar anatomical structure ; but, says 
Gilbert White, here is the Fern-owl, which closely resembles 
it, and which does incubate ; and several other species might be 
named, which have just as good an excuse for neglecting the du- 
ties of maternity. Poes the Cuckoo turn out the other eggs 
which she may nnd laid in a nest, previous to depositing her own 
there P Poes she watch about the spot where this deposit has 
been made, and have an eye, as it were, upon her offspring ? or 
is she wholly without parental care and affection? l)oes the 
young Cuckoo shovel up, by means of a certain depression in its 
back, the eggs and young birds which incommode it, and tilt 
them over tne edge of the nest, as Pr. Jenneb asserts ? and does 
the Titling, or the Wagtail, as the ease may be, in five instances 
out of six, forthwith eject from its nest the intruded egg of the 
Cuckoo P All these, and half a hundred other equally strange 
assertions, have been made and supported by good authorities, 
in reference to this bird, which is such a perfect feathered mys- 
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teiy, that we are sometimes half inclined to disbelieve ui its ex- 
istence altogether, and to ask with the poet, — 

0, Cuckoo, shall I call thee ))ird, 

Or but a wandering voice 

The Rev. F. O. Morris, in his History of British Birdsy has 
brought together more evidence on these conflicting points of the 
Cuckoo’s history, than will probably be found in any other work. 
Quoting from this authority, we may state that “the bird is 
found throughout the wh<jle of the European continent : — in the 
north, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Siberia ; and 
in the south, in Greece and its archipelago, and Italy. In Asia 
it is found in Japan, Java, Xamtshatka, Asia Minor, India, and 
many other parts. In Africa also, in Egypt, and, according to 
Tkmminck, i'n the south of that continent. 

“ In our own country it occurs in every county of England, Ire- 
land, AVales, and Scotland ; and in the Orkney islands the 
Cuckoo is frccmently heard. A few breed every year in the re- 
tired parts of II oy and Waas. 

“The general appearance of the Cuckoo is strikingly like that of 
the female Sparrow-hawk. It frequents localities of the most 
opposite description — the drear}^ fen, the wild heath of the open 
treeless moor, as well as those in which brush-wood abounds, and 
the well wooded hedge-rows of the best cultivated districts.” 

The Cuckoo generally arrives in this country about the middle 
of April, the males being a day or two in advance ; the usual 
time of departure is about the end of July, or beginning of August, 
although almost every year specimens have Feen taken much 
later. Graves, in his British Ornithology^ says he has known 
them as late as the I6th of October. 

Much might be said, were this the place for it, respecting the 
popular sayings and superstitions which relate to this bird, which 
in Scotland is called “ the Gowk,” whose curious cry is every- 
where hailed as the harbinger of spring. The colliers in Shrop- 
shire, we are told, when they first hear it, leave off work, and have 
a holiday. Under certain circumstances, however, this note has 
been considered as one of evil augury. Chaucer tells us 
“ How among men it was a common tale 
That it was good to hear the Nightingale 
Ere the vUe Cuckoo's note were uttered." 

All readers of Shakspeaee will bear in mind the reproach con- 
veyed in 

“ Cuckoo, Cuckoo, that word of fear 

and although they may not go back to Aristotle, and give cre- 
dence to his vile slanders, that the young Cuckoo eats first the 
fledgelings which share the nest with it, and then the Titling 
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which has hatched it, they may still be inclined to regard the 
bird as the very personification of ingratitude, like the stony- 
hearted daughters of K-ing Lear ; whether or no, all must agree 
with Lydyate, that 

Between the Cuckoo and the Nightingale 
There is a manner of strange difference/' 

And yet, according to Lisle Bowles, this bird, of all the songsters 
of the woods and fields, is the only really scientific performer ; his 
notes being the fifth and third of the djatonic scale, and therefore 
strictly in accordance with musical numbers. Wordsworth’s 
beautiful lines on the Cuckoo, and the pleasing ode by Logan, 
have been too often quoted to need a repetition here. 

FOREIGN BIRDS. 

20. The Minor Grakle. 

Graccula Religiosa, Lin. Mainate^ Buf. Tier Mino oder Plunderer ^ Bech. 

Description. — This bird, about the size of a Blackbird, is ten 
inches and a half in length. Its beak is one inch and a half long, 
curved, knife-shaped, naked at the root, and orange coloured, 
tipped with light yellow*. The feet are orange ; the nostrils 
longitudinal, and situate in the middle of the beak ; the iris 
nut-brown. The fetithers on the side of the head are short, 
like the nap of velvet, except in the middle tow*ards the back. 
On each side a naked membrane extends from the eye to tho 
back of the head, but is not there united This is of unequal 
breadth, broadest at the comer of tho eyes. It is yellow, a 
colour which at specific seasons of the year, or when the bird 
is pleased or angiy, is changeable. The prevailing hue of 
the plumage is black, tinged wdth purple, violet, and green, 
according to the light in wdiich it is \dewed. A white stripe 
runs across the pen feathers. The tail, which is three inches in 
length, is straight. 

Observations. — The Minor Grakle is found in Jamaica, in 
various parts of the East Indies, and in the islands beyond the 
Ganges, as far as Java. Its food is vegetable ; and the bird.s 
which are brought to Europe are very fond of cherries and 
grapes. If a cherry be shewm to them and not immediately 
given, they will cry and weep like a child. They seem ex- 
ceedingly tame and afiectionate ; wiiistle and sing admirably ; 
and chatter better than any Parrot. In Chinese aviaries they ore 
ve^ common, being brought from Java. In inland Germany, 
this bird is rarely to be found. 
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fll. LARGE-BEAKED BIRDS .♦ 

The charactori sties of this class of birds are a vcryRtrge beak* 
p^Dcrally hoRow, and therefore v('ry lif»]it, curved above, and 
hooked at the point ; short and strong feet, in the species which 
we are about to describe, adapted for climbing ; and a large 
tongue, fleshy, and rounded like the human tongue, wbicli 
reiidei's it easy ibr them to h^jii'u to speak. Tliey Jire foreign 
birds, and if intended to talk, must be reared from the nest. 

Addition AL-—Aoccording to Yioons, Swainson, and other 
eminent ornithOiOgists of tliis country, the Vsittacidcp, or Parrot 
tamily, belong to the order Incessores, wliich is included in that 
primary division to which the name Scansores has been applied, 
rr’om the climbing and prehensile powers of its typical members. 
This tribe or division seems naturally to resolve itself into five 
circular groups or flimilies, the representatives of the other four 
being the JPicidcp, or Woodpeckers ; the Mamphaatidoi, or Tou- 
cans ; the CuculidcB, or Cuckoos ; and the Certhiadee, or Creepers. 
In the Linna'an and other artili(nal systems, the Parrots were 
considered as forming a single isolated genus, termed Psitiacusy 
and under this generic term was included the Macaws, the Cock- 
atoos, the Lories, the Parrakeets, &c., the various modifications 
of form exhibited by them being considered in the light of specific 
characters only, Tlie enlightened and scientific views of recent 
naturalists have, however, led to a new order of arrangement, in 
which this ere while genus has taken its proper rank 

as a family, divided into groups or sub -families, of wliich Swain- 
son distinguishes five, as undcr-nuailioncd, although, as Selby 
remarks, “ a stricter examination and analysis is recpiircd to as- 
i ertain the precise situation of species whose history is but little 
known.” 

1st sub-faimlj. Macnf'^rpuiay or Macaws, a splendidly attired 
group of birds, whose habitat ars to be confined to America; 
included in this group are tluvse birds of nearly allied character- 
istics, distinguished by the gencri- titles oi' Antra, Arati a g a, and 
Psittacara, and also the genus Palaaniia, belonging to the old 
continent, the representative in its own circle, according to 
Swainson. of the raptorial order, and analogous to the dentirofl- 
tral tribe of the Jnccsttoretf. 

2d sub-family. Psitticina, or Parrots, properly so called, the 

* Lerir octree Grosschndl/licne Vogel, liiccH, 
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Bhort and eren^tailed species, wliick are found distributed through- 
out all divisions of the globe withip the tropics. This is the 
typical group of the PsitiacidiB, and is analogous to the coniros- 
tral tribe of the Incessores, 

3d sub-family. or Cockatoos, including the birds 

commonly known by this name, as well as the black and other 
nearly allied species ; they are natives of the Indian continent 
and islands, and of Australia. These represent the Scansoresy 
and consequently the llasorial order, in their own family. 

4th sub-lamily. Ijorianay or Lories,* natives of India and its 
islands ; herein are also included the numerous members of the 
genus Trichoglosaiis (Vigors), and several other generic forms 
belonging to Australia, all of which are distinguished from the 
Psittacid(£ by their com] )a rati vely slender bill and papillose 
tongue. This di\ ision represents the Tenuirostres, and is the 
Grallaiorial group of the l*sitlavid<£. 

5th sub-family. Vlatycercinay or Broad-tails, composed of the 
beautiful genus PlaiyccrctiSy and of the other ground, or slender 
legged parrots of Australia. “ In it,” says oelby, whom we 
liave here followed rather closely, “ w e are inclined to place the 
black parrots of Matiagascar, known by the name of Vasa. This 
division is considered as analogous to the Fissirustral tribe of the 
Incessores.*’ 

By BurroN, and other naturalists of an early date, the geogra- 
phical distribution of the Parrots was supposed to be confined to 
the sultry cliiaaU' within the Tropics: but recent discoveries have 
shewn that it is much wider in extent, particularly in the south- 
ern hemis]ihere, where species have been found in latitudes as 
high as examples having been dis(;overed and brought from 
the Straits of Magellan. In the northern hemisphere, the limit 
appears to be more restricted, as the Carolina Barrakeet of North 
America, and some lew' African species, are seldom seen beyond 
the 32d or 33(1 d(‘grce8. It is to the Equatorial Kegions, now- 
over, that we must look as the metropolis of the family, as there 
the greatest variety of genera are met with, the speeies which 
inhabit the colder latitudes being, though numerous, confined to 
a very limited number of generic forms. In the majority of this 
family w'(' liiid a plumage which, for richness and variety of co- 
lour, yields t-o fow^ of tlie feathered race ; and though by some it 
may be Ihouglit gaudy, and too violently and abruptly contrasted, 
still we think no one can look at some of the gorgeously decked 
Macaws, and s])lendid and effulgent Lories, or the divc'rsely tinted 
Australian Parrakeehs, witliout. acknowledging them to be among 
the most beautiful and striking of the feathered race. 

The general form of tluj Pslttacidd' may be stated as short, 
•trong, and compact, but as deficient in elegance, in the short 
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and even-tailed epecies, in which the great bulk of the head and 
bill seems disproportioned to the rest of the body. In the Par- 
rakeets, this disproportion is in a great degree counteracted by 
the elongation of the tail, and many of them exhibit an elegance 
tnd gracefulness of carriage surpassed by few other birds. The 
formation of the feet, which are zygodactile, or with the toes placed 
two forwards (ind two backwards, and in all but a few aberrant 
species expressly formed for firm prehension and climbing, evi- 
dently points to woods and forests as the natural habitat of 
the race. It is accordingly in those regions where the trees are 
clothed with perpetual verdure, and where a never-failing suc- 
cession of fi*uit8 and seeds can be procured, that the Parrots are 
found in the greatest number and profusion. Thus, the re- 
cesses of the interminable forests of South America are enlivened 
by the presence of the superb Macaws, and the nearly allied 
species of the genus Psittacara ; those of India and its is’ mds 
by the elegantly shaped members of the genus Palceomis, and 
the scarlet clothed Lories ; while those of Australia resound with 
the harsh voice of the Cockatoos, and the shriller screams of the 
nectivorous THchoglossi, and broad-tailed Parrakeets, or Platu 
ceri. In these their natural situations, their movements are 
marked by an ease and gracefulness we can never see exhibited 
in a state of confinement. They are represented as climbing 
about the branches in every direction, and as suspending them- 
selves from them in every possible attitude ; in all their move- 
ments they arc greatly assisted by their hooked and powerful 
bill, which is used, like the foot, as an organ of prehension and 
support. The pointed and ample wing, which prevails among 
the Parrots, indicates a corresponding power of flight ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we learn from those who have enjoyed the opportunity 
of seeing and studying them in their native wilds, that it is rapid, 
elegant, and vigorous, capable of being long sustained, and that 
many of the species are in the habit of describing circles and 
other aerial evolutions, previous to their alighting upon the trees 
which contain their food. Thus Audttbon, in his account of the 
Carolina Parrakeet, says “ Their flight is rapid, straight, and 
continued through the forests, or over fields and rivers, and is 
accompanied by inclinations of the body, which enable the ob- 
server to see alternately their upper and under parts. They 
deviate from a direct course only when impediments occur, such 
as trunks of trees or houses, in which case they glance aside in a 
very graceful manner, as much as may be necessary. A general 
cry is kept up by the party, and it is seldom that one of these 
birds is on wing for ever so short a space, without uttering its 
cry. On reaching a spot which affords a supply of food, instead 
cf alighting at orice, as many birds do, the Parrakeets take a good 
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purvey of the neighbourhood, passing over it in circles of great 
extent, first above the trees, and then gradually lowering, until 
they almost touch the ground, when, suddenly reascending, they 
all settle in the tree that bears the fruit of which they are iii 
quest, or on one close to the field in which they expect to regale 
themselves.’* 

Many of the species are gregarious, and except during the 
breeding season, are always seen in large and numerous bodies ; 
others, as the Black Cockatoo, are met with in pairs or families. 
The places selected for hatching tlj^ir eggs and rearing their 
young, are the hollows of decayed trees; they make little or no 
nest, but deposit their eggs, which, according to the species, vary 
from two to five or six in number, upon the bare rotten wood. 
In these hollows, it is said, tliey also frequently roost during the 
night, and such, we learn, is the practice of the bird previously 
mentioned, for the same author observes, “ Their roosting place 
is in hollow trees, and the holes excavated by the larger species 
of Woodpeckers, as far as these can be filled by them. At dusk, 
a flock of Parrakeets may be seen alighting against the trunk 
of a sycamore or any other tree, where a considerable exca* 
ration exists within it. Immediately below the entrance, the 
birds all cling to the bark, and crawl into the hole to pass the 
night. When such a hole docs not prove sufficient to hold the 
whole flock, those around the entrance hook themselves on by 
their claws and the tip of the upper mandible, and look as if 
hanging by the bill. I have,*’ adds the narrator, “ frequently 
seen them in such positions by means of a glass, and am satisfied 
that the bill is the only support in such cases.*’ 

The natural notes of tliis tribe of birds consist entirely of 
hoarse or shrill and piercing screams, w ith little or no modula- 
tion, and frequently reiterated during flight, as well as when 
otherwise engaged in feeding, bathing, or preserving their plu- 
mage. The power of imitating the human voice, and learning lo 
articulate a variety of words and sentences, is not posBcssed by 
all the species, but is principally confined to the even-tailed 
Parrots, m which the tongue is large, broad, and fleshy at the 
tip. In disposition, with the exception of one or two forms, they 
are quiet and docile, and easily reconciled to confinement, even 
when taken at an adult age. Their flesh is said to be tender and 
well flavoured, particularly that of the younger birds, and is fre- 
quently used as food in the districts they inhabit. 

The general characters of the family arc, bill convex, large, 
deflected, thick, and strong. The upper mandible, overhanging 
the under, hooked at the tip, and furnished with a small cere at 
the base ; the under mandible thick, ascending, and forming, 
w hen closed, an angle w ith the upper. Tongue thick, fleshy, 
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and soft. Nostrils round, placed in the cere at the base of the 
bill. Feet scansorial, the external toes longer than the inner. 
In regard to their internal economy, we mav observe, that the 
bill is furnished with additional and powerful muscles, and that 
the intestinal canal is of great length, and destitute of coeca.* 
The loquacity of Parrots, and tlioir extraordinary powers of 
imitation and Inimicry, togetlier with the splendour of their 
plumage, have rendered them at all times favourite domestic 
birds, and numerous anecdotes are related in proof of their 
sagacity and vocal ability it will, however, be scarcely neces- 
sary to quote any of these, as they are to be found in works 
easy of access, and arc no doubt familiar to our readers. 

21. The IIed and Plue Macaw. 

Psittacus Macao, Lin. Ara roitgcy Bur. Per Rothe Aras, Bec. 
Bescrljdion. — This, like other parrots, is cliielly ])rized for 
the beauty of its plumage, and capabilities of speaking ; al- 
thoiigli some spc'cies — as, for example, the (Irty Parrot — imitate 
the song of birds, and have a ])le{isant whistle of their own. 
All oirds which are able to speak, have a thick rounded tongue, 
tlie string of wdiich should bo somewdiat loosened to increase 
its freedom of motion. On this account, the Short-tailed Par- 
rot, as well as Starlings and Blackbirds, wdiich possess a pecu- 
liar conformation of the lar\Tix, jironounce the most distinctly, 
and next to th(;m, Itavims, Jackdaws, and Jays. 

The Bed and Blue Macaw is one of the lai’gcst of the Pjirrot 
tribe, hc'ing two feet eiglit inches long, and about the size of an 
ordinary hen. tflie h(‘ak is so strong as to break a peacih stone 
wuth ease. Tlu? upper mandible, wdiich pi-ojocts considerably 
beyond the Iowut, is white ; the point and tlie sides at the 
ba^-se, as well as the whole lower maiidibh', black. The feet 
ar(i grey, and adapted for (Brnhing. Tlic; cheeks are covered 
only with a wdiitish, uneven skin ; the iris is light yellow. 
The head, neck, breast, bthy, shanks, upper part of the back, 
and superior wing itovorts, are a beautiful scai-h't. The low^er 
part of the back and the rumY> fire light blu«i ; the feathers on 
the shoulders and the larger wdng coverts are blue, mixed with 
yellow and green ; the pem feathers are on the out(?r plume a 
beautiful light l)lue, on the inner, gieyish black. Tlie tail is 
wedge shaped, the two centre pen leathers being scarlet tipped 

* Vide Naturalisfs Library^ vol. v., “ Parrots." 
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with light browD ; the next on each side halt blue and half 
red, the four outermost violet blue above, and beneath pale 

red. 

There are varieties of this bird which exhibit some differ- 
ences in the colours of the Avings and tail, but thc'se are un- 
important, Tlie leinale can hardly be distinguished from the 
male. 

IlaVdai . — This bird is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and other 
parts ot South Anu'rica, and is generally to be met Avith in 
pairs, in swampy forests. In continement it may (dther be 
allowed to range about, or there may be proAuded for it a 
smooth jdaned stand, Avith cross perches. Still, as, like all 
Parrots, it is a v(Tv dirty bird, it is best to place the stand in 
a A^dro aviary, net less llian tAvo feet and a half in width, and 
eight f('(‘t ill height, in Avhich it is not liable to rub olf its 
beautiful tail feathens, and can enjoy the Ifeedom of motion so 
essential to its health. 

Foodj . — In its native country it feeds chiefly on the fruit of 
the fan palm. In confliiement it Avill eat any kind of fruit ; 
but is best fed Avith brcaid soaked in milk. Biscuit is a harm- 
less diet, hut nu^at, sugar or sweetmeats, are very unAvholesomc. 
If the bird survives, it is unhealthy ; its plumage becomes 
rough, it tears out its featliers, especially in thi) Avings, and 
even bites oAvn flesh. It drinks vciy little, Avliich is, per- 
haps, accounted for by the usually moist nature of its food. 

Breeding , — Tliis Parrot usually makes its nest in a hole of a 
rotten tree, widens the aperture, if not large enough, Avith its 
beak, and lines the ('.uAuty with feathers. The female lays 
tAvice a year, two eggs, resembling in size and colour tlioso of 
the Partridge. Ever, in confinement the females sometimes lay 
eggs, luit they are generally addled, or if not, the birds, like 
Parrots generally, can very rarely he inducerl to sit. Cases 
have neverthdess occurrtMl, in Avhich a female Macaw of tliis 
species has hatched even Pigeons' and Hens' ('ggs. Those 
which are kept in Enropo, especially if able to spe'ak, are gene- 
rally young birds which have been reared trorn the nest, as the 
old birds are not only difficult to tame, but altogether incapable 
of being taught, uttering only a liarsh cry, the ex])ressioii of 
their vtuious passions. 

JJmam . — This Macaw is subject to many disc'uscs, espe- 
cially decline ; for the treatment of which the reafh i- is nlerred 
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to the Introduction. In th(‘ moulting season, it, like all Par- 
rots, requires assiduous atteidioix, tliat not only its general 
health, but also th(i beauty of its plumage may preserved. 

Attractive Qmlitiee . — The bi'autiful plumage forms the chief 
recommendation of this bird ; but it may also be taught to 
pronounce several words distinctly, to know its home, and to 
come at its master’s call. Put these attractions arc, perhaps, 
Bounter-balanced by the awkwardness of its movciments, its 
manner of helping itself orf with its beak, and its dirty habits. 
It is also bad tempered, and must not be left alone with chil- 
dren, as it i': apt to li}" at the face; and eyes. On account of its 
dung, which is tluid and foetid, its cage must be cleaned every 
day. 

22. The Blue and Yellow Macaw. 

Psittacus AraraunOt Lin. Ara bleu. Bur. Dcr hlaue Aras, Bech. 

Description . — This bird, •which is about the size of a Capon, 
being two feet eight inches in length, is, inmy ojnnion, handsomer 
than the foregoing, though the colours are not so dazzling. 
The beak is black, the feet dark ashen grey ; the cheeks flesh 
coloured, wdth stripes of short black feathers in the form of an 
S. The iris is light yellow ; the throat is surrounded by a 
black band. The forehead as far as the crown, the sides of the 
hc^ad, and the smaller wing coverts, are pale green. The rest 
of the upper part of the body is a beautiful blue ; the rump 
light blue ; the belly saffron yellow ; the shanks are orange ; 
the wing coverts in the male, mottled with the same colour. 
The wings and the wedge-shaped tail are a fine blue ; of the 
lattei', the two centre feathers are uniform in colour, the rest 
are tinged on their inner edge with -violet, and near the root 
are bordered with black. The colour.s are subject to but little 
variation. 

Observations . — This biri is a n^itive of Jamaica, Guiana, 
Brazil, and Surinam. 

In its habits it agrees with the Bed and Blue Macaw, and 
possesses the same (pialitications as cage-birds. It does not, 
however, Icain to speak with equal fa('ilit3', though it pro- 
nounces the word Jacob,'’ and imitates the bleating of sheep, 
tlic mewing of cats, and the harking of dogs, with great ease 
and cxactne'ss. It has b(i('n notic('d, as a peculiarity in this 
bird, that it only drinks towuirds evtsiing. 
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23. The Gkeat Green Macaw. 

P»itiacu8 Militaris, Lin. Der Gi'une Arm, Bech. 

Descryption . — This bird, which has been well described and 
figured by Edwards, is somewhat smaller than the preceding ^ 
being two feet four inches in length. The beak is large and 
black ; the feet a brownish flesh colour. The cheeks and the 
circle of the eyes are a pale reddish flesh colour, crossed by 
crooked 8trii)es of black feathers. The head, neck, back, 'v\dng 
coverts and belly, are grass green, in some parts lighter, in 
others tinged with olive green. Over the forehead passes a 
thick band of bright red feathers, which has the appearaD''e 
of coarse velvet. The green feathers of the rump are some- 
what mixed witl: r^"d ; the pen feathers are blackish in front, 
becoming bluer as they recede, except that the last, together 
with the shoulder feathers, incline more to green. The rump 
is blue ; the middle tail feathers, as is the case of the two pr('- 
ceding species, are very long, and all the feathers of the tail are 
blue, bright red at tbm roots, and tipped with green. 

Observation^.- Macaw is a native of South America, 
though from its scarcity and price in Europe, it cannot bo a 
common bird. It is exceedingly docile and talkative. The 
specimen which I have seen, imitated every thing that v as 
said, called all the farnih by name, and was exceedingly obe- 
dient, faithful, iuid good-tempered. 

24. The Illinois Parrot. 

Psittacus PertinaXy Lin. l^erruche Jllinoise, Buf. Der Illineaische 
Sittich, Bech. 

Description. — This is one of the Parrots most commonly in the 
possession of the bird-sellers. It is nine inches and a half in 
length ; the beak is Light ash colour ; the eyes arc surrounded 
by a bare grey membrane ; the iris is dark orange ; the feet 
dark grey. The prevailing colour is green, changing on the 
lower part of the body to yellowish grey ; the forehead, cheeks, 
and throat, are a beautiful orange coloui* ; the top of the head 
dark green, becoming towards the back lighter and mixed with 
yellow. The front of the neck is an ashen green : the belly 
is spotted with orange ; the pen feathers a blucish green, black 
on the inner plume, and the flve last gi’ass -green. The wedge- 
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filiapod tail is green, llic centre feathers h'ing uniform in 
colour; the others bordered paidly with ashen grey, partly 
with light yellow. 

In the female, the forehead is dark yellow, and the yellow 
mottling on the back of the head and belly is wanting. 

HaUtat . — These birds are natives of Jhazil, (luiana, and 
Cayenne, wluTe they frequent heaths and other open places, 
and build in the holes of the Termites. They are very so- 
ciable, and are often seen in flocks of 500 : appointing, when 
engaged in feeding, one as a sentinel, who gives notice by his 
cry of the approach of an enemy. In continement, a pair are 
usually put together in a large cage of brass wire. They are 
very aflectionute, and one often dies of grief at the loss of the 
other. 

Food . — Their food, in a wild state, consists of chestnuts, 
acorns, peas, &c. In confinement they are fed on bread soaked 
in milk, and nuts. 

Attractive Qualities . — The beauty of their j)lumage, amiablo 
disposition, and natural tifiection, are the qualities which 
chiefly recommend these j)arrots to the bird-fancier ; as their 
talking pov^rs are very limited, and the cry which they con- 
tinually utter by no means agreeable. 

‘ 25. The BcrE-HEAnED Paiuiot. 

PsittacuR Cyanocephalus, liiN. Perruche a tete bleue, Bup. Ber 
hlankbpjige Sitlich^ Becu. 

Description . — This handsome and not uncommon Pan’ot is 
about the size of a Turt]e-dov(‘, being ehwen inches and a half 
in length ; of this the tail, in the xniddle of which meet tlie 
folded wings, measures six inches. The up])er mandible is 
light yellow, tipped with liglit ashen grey, tin; lowtr uniformly 
ashen grey. The naked circle of tlie eye is ytllow, the upper 
part of the body green, the lower ])art yclloAvish green. The 
forehead is tinged with red, the iiead biiu', the throat violet, 
tinged with ashen grey, the side's of the throat dark yeUow. 
The pen feathers are gn'cn, though ashen grey on the inner 
plume and at the points. The two centre tail-feathers are 
greenish, passing at the point into blue. The next are similar, 
but bright yellow on the inside. The four outside feathers 
arc green on the outer plume, on the inner dark yellow^ 
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though hght yellow at the points. The two centrt feathers 
ore almost four inches larger than the outer ones ; the feet are 
blueish, and the claws grey, 

Ohservaiions . — This bird is a native of the East Indies. It 
cannot be taught to speak, and is therefore chiefly prized on 
account of its beauty. It requires the same treatment as the 
preceding species. 


26. The Yellow T^nEOT. 

Psitiacus Sol8titiali8,LiN. PerruchejaunefBvv. Der Geloe Sittich, Beck. 

BescHption . — This bird is also about the size of a Tur- 
tle Dove, being deven inches and a halt' in h ngtli. The tail 
is wedge-shap(-d, and covered to a third of its length by the 
folded wings. The beak and feet are grey ; the throat, the 
naked membrane of the beak, and the circle of the eyes, arc 
light ash colour, the iris light yellow. The prevailing colour 
of the plumage is orange, the back and ^vi/lg coverts being 
spotted with olive green. The rump is yellowish green ; the 
region of the eyes, tiie sides, and the shanks are red. The 
wing coverts nearest to the body arc olive green, bordered with 
orange. The larger pen feathers are blue outside, and inside 
yellowish green ; the smaller ones being wholly of the last 
named colour. Thi'. six centre tail-feathers are yt'llowish 
green, the three outside ones, of similar colour ; but edged 
with blue. 

Observations . — This Parrot is a native of Angola. It learns 
to speak easily and well, and may in general be treated like 
others of the same species. 

27. The Long-tailed Green Parrakeet. 

Psittacus liujirostres, Lin. Le Sincialo, Buf. Der Rothschndbliche 
Sittich, Bech. 

Description . — This bird, though tw'elve inches and a quarter 
in length, is not larger than the Blackbird. The tail alon(\ 
the centre feathers of w'hich are almost live inches longCT than 
the exterior ones, is seven and a half in length. The folded 
wings cover about a quarter of the tail. The upper mandible 
is blood red, but black at the tip, the lower altogether black. 
The bare circle of the eyes, the membrane of the beak, and 
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the feet, are flesh coloured. Tlie iris is orange. The prevail- 
ing colour of the plumage is yellowish groen ; the border of 
the wings light yellow. Individuals of this species are found 
which vary as to the shade of green, and some have also the 
tail tipped with blue. 

Ohservatiom . — This bird is a native of various parts of 
America, and of 8t. Domingo, Guiana, Erazil. It is very 
noisy, and may easily be taught to speak, whistle, and imitate 
the cries of other birds aifd animals. If shut up in a cage, its 
continual cry often makes it unbearable. It rei^uires the same 
treatment as other Parrots, but appears to be less delicate than 
most. 

28. The Pavouan pAiiiiox. 

Psittetcus Gtsianensis, Lix. La Perruche Pavouane, Der Pavouan Oder 
Guianieche Sitticli, Bech. * 

Description, — This bird, about the size of a MLssci-thrush, 
is twelve inches in length, including the tail, whidi im‘asures 
six inches and a quarter, and has the two centre feathers six 
inches longer than the others. The beak is whitish, though 
ashen grey at the point ; the membrane of the beak is also 
whitish, the feet grey, the claws black. The upper part of the 
body is dark gi’ecn, the lower lighter. The cheeks after the 
third year are spotted with red. The small under wing coverts 
are scarlet, of a lighter tinge in the young birds ; the larger 
\ving coverts are bright yellow ; the pen-feathers, like the plu- 
mage on the back, are edged on the inner side with yellowish 
green, and are blackish at the tip. Their shafts are black. 

Ohservatiom . — It is a native of Guiana, Cayenne, and th(' 
Carabee Islands. Of all the small long-tailed Paixots, it learns 
to speak most readily and perfectly. It may be procured 
without difficulty from the bird-sellers, as it is not delicate, 
and bears the change of climate well. It requires no pecu- 
liarity of treatment. 

29. The Red and Blue-headed Parrakeet. 

Psittacm Canicularis^ Lin, l‘erruche a Front Rouge^ 13 uf. Der Roth- 
ntimige Sittich, Bech. 

Description, — This Parrot, w^hich is of common occurrence 
m Germany, is ten inches in length. Of this the tail, one 
khii’d of which is covered by the folded wings, measures almoat 
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hcjif. Tile upper mandible is a light ashen grey, the lower 
darker, and often blackish. The nated membrane ol the beak is. 
a light gi'cy ; the circle of the eyes dark yellow, orange, and 
whitish ; the iris orange^, the feet light grey, mottled with flesh 
colour. The forehead is scarlet, the top of the head a brigio^ 
blue, lightest behind ; the upper part of the body is grass- 
green, the under part lighter. The large pen feathers are blue 
upon the oubr edge, and sometimes scarlet at the root. The 
td3, of whicli the two centre feathers c^e above three inches 
and a half lunger than the rest, is dark green cn the upper 
side, on the lower brownish green. 

The femide is probably reddish yellow on the forehead, and 
light yellow on the circle of the eyes. 

Olsermtiom . — 'fhis bird, which is a native of South ii.mc- 
nca, is to be treated like the others above mentioned. It is 
very handsome in appciirance, but never learns to talk wcU. 

30. The Cardinal Paeuot. 

Le Perruche Cardinale, Buf. Der Cardinal Siitichf Bech. 
Descri^jtmi. — This bird, about the size of a Turtle-dove, is 
twelve inches long ; cf which the wedge-shaped tail, whose 
two centre feathers aie four inches longer than the others, 
measures six inches and three quarters. The beak is a peach- 
blossom red ; its membrane ashen gi*ey ; the iris yellowish red ; 
the feet grey. Tlie whole of the head is violet, shot with blue 
and red ; round the neck runs a black band ; the tliroat is black ; 
the upper part of the bodj- dark green, the lower part light 
green. The root of the tail is light yellow ; the two middle 
feathers blue tipped with white ; the rest yellowish green, like 
the under tail. The female has a yellow beak, a dark ash 
blue head, and no band round the neck, but the place which it 
should occupy slightly marked with yellow. 

In young birds the colour of the head is not distinct, but is 
sometime; rose-red, and sometimes grc'cn. The band round the 
neck is also wanting. 

Varieties of the Cardinal Parrot, 

A. The Blossom-headed Parrakebt, Lat, Pntteums Erythrove-, 
phalus, Lin. Peruche a tile rouge de Gingi^ Buf. Der rothkbpjiye 
Sittich aus Gingi^ Bech. 

The head is red, shaded with light blue, especially at the buck, 
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A narrow black line passes from the chin to the nape of the 
neck ; beneath which is another fine light green line, compos- 
ing with the former a species of neck band. The rest of the 
plumage is green, the under part of the body being tinged 
\nth light yellow. The tail is green on the upper side, with 
an inner border of light yellow. 

B. The Rose-headed Ring Pj^rrakeet, Z.a^ Psittacus Erythrocephalm 

Bengalensis, Lin. Petite Perrucke a t^te couleur de rose a longs brhis^ 
Buf. Der Rothkopjige Vittich aus Bengaleriy Bech. 

The upper mandible is light yeUow ; the lower black ; the 
membrane of the beak brownish. The top of the head and 
cheeks arc rose-coloured : the back of the head blue ; the 
throat, and the ring round the neck, as in the Id-st described. 
There is a red spot on the ^vung coverts. The two centre tail 
feathers are blue ; the others oUve green, edged Avith blue. 

C. The Bornean Parrakket. PsittacusEryihrocephalus BomeuSy Lin 

Der rothJc'opJige Sittieh aus Borneo^ Bech. 

The upper mandible is red ; the lower black ; the membrane 
of the beak and circle of the eyes ash-coloured ; the whole 
head is a peach -blossom colour, with a green tinge on the fore- 
head. A black stripe nms from one eye to the other, over the 
naked membrane of the beak ; on the lower mandible arises a 
black stripe, which runs obliquely to each side of the neck, and 
becomes broader behind. The upper part of the body, as far 
as the tail, is light green, changing into light yellow in the 
middle of the wing coverts. The whole of the under part of 
the body from the chin is blood red, with a tinge of chestnut 
brown. The feathers on the shanks, seat, and middle of the 
belly are gn^en. The two centre feathers are inclined to 
brown, and the shafts of all are white. 

Observations. — These East India birds are chiefly prized on 
account of their beaiitiful plumage. They are lively, but shy ; 
and although noisy, never learn anything of their own accord, 
and are even difficult to teach. 

31. Tite PciRPtB Parrot. 

Psittacus Pennant i, Lat. La Purpure^ Buf. Der Pennantsebe 
Sitiichy Bech. 

Oescription. — The prevailing plumage of the male, which in 
about the size of a Sparrow-hawk, is red, the origin of tlie 
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name \<y which the bird is generally known. The beak is 
strong, curved, and has a sharp tooth at the end. The under 
mandible is ?uigular at the sides, and rounded only in the 
middle, the colour being horn blue, changing into white at the 
point ; the iris is yellowish red, the membrane of the beak 
dark blue, ^fhe feet arc dai'k flesh-coloured, or light brown, 
inclining Ij white, and very scaly ; the head and rump arc; 
dark crimson ; the feathers of the back and shoulders dark n^d, 
edged with Idack. The ground colour of all the feathers is 
indeed black ; which, however, is entirely concealed only on 
the head and rump. Tlio throat, as well as tlie small outer 
wing coverts, and the edges of the centre pen feathers, are a 
b(*autiful bright idue, paler in some places on the wings than 
in others. The o..her coverts, as well as the last pen feathers, 
are black, with a narrow border of crimson, which again is 
edgcid on the inside w’ith grass green. The pem ieathers nrc 
black, the outermost edged with dark bluc^ lialf w'ay from the 
root; the whole under part of the body is (aimsoii, the thighs 
incline to blue. The tail measures one. Icilf of the w^hole 
length of the body, is very wedge-shaiJcd, and dai*k blue. The 
outer feathers incline to a lighter blue on the inner plume, and 
at the point io white ; the four centre feathers approach in like 
manner to dark green. The wings cover a third part of the tail 
when Ibld'ed. 

The prevailing colour of the female, which the bird-dealers 
often call the Palm-bird, and sell as a distinct species, is 
greenish yellow. It is about the size of the male Sparrou - 
hawk. The head, th(; sides of the neck, and half the br(‘ast 
are bright crimson ; the throat is pearl blue, shading to sky 
blue on the edges. The top of the neck, the back, shoulders, 
and hindmost pen feathcTs, arc velvety black, all the feathers 
being edged with greenish yellow. On the shoulders and llie 
neck this border approaches almost to sulphur yellow. The 
rump ail 1 si ‘at are green ; the long under tail coverts are 
crimson, with yellowish green edges ; the knee bands are tinged 
with light blue. The under part of the body is a fine light 
yellow, having, howevt‘r, u])on the feathers some irregidar 
spots and dashers of red. The root of the tail is green, like a 
l)iick’8 nock ; in other respects the wings and tail resemble those 
cf the male. 

Observations , — These beautiful and scarce Parrots are natives 

X 2 
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of Botuny Bay; they arc unfortunately wild, timid, and diflScult 
to teach. They have a cliir])ing note, which is, however, rarely 
heard. As with the Amhoiiui PaiTots, their feathers are sc 
loose as to come off if only touched. They require similar 
treatment with other birds of the same species, but are deli- 
cate, and need* great care, 

32. The Whiskered Parrot, 

Psittacm BimaculatWf Spar. Perruche a moustache. Der Zwpifechhje 
Sittich, Bech. 

Description. — This beautiful bird is one foot two inches in 
h'ugth, of which the tail measures about one half ; it is there- 
fore about the size of a Turtle-dove, and very slender. The 
b(‘ak is large, orange or pale blood red, tipped and bordered 
with a pal(T hue. Tlie naked nuanbrano is flesh-coloured, 
tinged with blue, and has a deep indentation ; the iris, as weU 
the naked eyelids, is light yellow ; the feet ashen grey, 
riu^ head is light ashen grey, tlie top of it tinged with red : 
a narrow band across the forehead is black ; the forehead itself 
]>ale yellow. The cheeks, trom the root of tlie beak to the 
throat, are covered by an almost triangular black spot. The 
whole upper paid: of the body is grass green, the feathers having 
h]a(5k quills. In the middle of the wing coverts is a greenish 
yellow spot ; the pen feathers are blackish, but on the outer 
])lume green, with a sulphur-coloured edge. The under part of 
the body is a dark rose colour ; the sides under the wings yel- 
lowish green ; the shanks, rump, and seat green. The tail is 
also green ; the two middle feather two inches longer than the 
«*thers, the upper half being of a blueisb tint, and tipped with 
dark green. A variety of this bird has a black beak. 

The female, or what is supposed to be so, is a pale oningo 
rod on the forehead, throat, and sides of the head and neck. 
I Voin the corners of the mouth co the throat, runs a black oval 
stripe. The nape of the neck, slioulders, hack, rump, and 
u])per side of the tail are grass green ; breast, belly, and seat 
a brighter tinge of the same colour. 

Observations. — This is a very docile and talkative Parrot, of 
great tameness, and engaging and affectionate manners. Its 
ny is Qaie. Gaie^ It is a native of the South Sea Islands 
«ai Botany Bay. 
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33. The Hose -ringed Parrakeet. 

Paitfac^ts ManUtemis, Bech. Varietas Paittaci Alexandria Lin. /^^r- 
ruche a collier couleur de rose, Buf. Der rosennackiye Sittich, Becu. 

Description . — This vorj' beautiful Parrot, remarkably for tlie 
softness of its colours and the silkinessof its plumage, is about 
the size of a Missel Thrush. Its total length, including th«^ 
tail, which makes up at h^ast two thirds, is fourteen or Afteen 
inches. Th(' tAVo centre tad feathers are three inches and a 
bf^lf longer than the exterior ones. The beak is three quarters 
of an inch long, strong, very much curved, and crimson on tlie 
upp^r side; beloAv blackish blue. The membrane of the beak 
is Besh-coloured * the eyelids bright red ; the iris white, witli 
a blueish tinge ; the feet greyish brown. The plumage is g(*ne- 
ndly light gr('en ; darker on tlie upper part of the body, and 
in the lower almost yelloAV. From the black throat a band, 
which is first blai-k and tJien pale rose colour, extends roimd the 
luad ; and in old birds the nape of the neck has a blue tinge. 
Tliere is a darker shade on the wing coverts and the scapulars, 
and the edges of tlu' jK'n feathiTs are also darker. The rump, 
the tail covei ts, as AV(il as the first four side feathers of ilm 
tail itself, ar(' greenish yellow ; the two centre feathers, how- 
(wer, from the middh^ to the; tip, which is dark gi’cen, are a 
greenish blue. The black on the throat of the female is not 
so extensive, nor has it the rose-coloured neck band. The 
imder part of the body also is more inclined to yellow. 

Observations . — This beautif'ul, tame, and A'ery attractive bird 
is a native of the Philippine Islands, particularly of Manilla, 
though often found also in Africa. It nniy be treated like 
other PaiTots, but vtay rarely learns to speak. 

34. Tm*] Hed Crescented Parrakeet. 

Psiitacus Lunatm, Bech. Der Schildkragen Sittich, Bech. 

Description . — This bird, somewhat larger than a Turtle- 
dove, is eleven inches and a half* in hmgth, of which the wedge- 
shaped tail measures six inches, and the beak one inch. The 
latter, which is very much curved, and provided with a shai'p 
tooth on the upper mandible, is whitish, tipped with honi- 
brown. The circle of the eyes is small, bald, and grejish flesh 
lolour; the iris a bright yellowish red; the feet dark ashen 
gr('y. The forehead is crimson, as well as a crescent-shaped 
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ring at the juncture of tlic nr^ck and breast. The whole upf>eT 
part of the body is leth gre('ii, bt'coming darker on the head, 
and each feather having a blach shaft. The pen feathers are 
blackish green, somewhat tingt^i with blue on the outer plume. 
On the tail and wing cov(Tts, the colour of the upper part of 
the body inclines to a lighter, or Siskin green. The under wing 
coverts are crimson ; the lower part of the body is light green, 
tinged on the breast witli red ; the knees are crimson ; the 
under side of the wings and tail a dirty yellow. 

Ohnervatiom . — This bird is very lively, learns to speak dis- 
tinctly, and in an agreeable tone, and cries Goeur ! gomr T* 
frequently and loudly. It is treated like other Parrots, and, as 
the example from which this description is taken proves, attains 
a veiy" great age. 

85. The Gkey-bueastei) Pakiiot. 

Psittaeus Murinus, Lin. La Pemiche a poitrine grise^ Bur. Per 
grauhrufttige Sittich, Bech. 

Description , — This pretty Parrot, distinguishtYl by its silvery 
grey colour, is about tb(' size of th(' preceding. As the fea- 
thers of the head and cheeks arc usually somewhat puff(d out, 
and the beak is small, vt.Ty much curved, and often buried in its 
breast, the bird has fiv'qiu'ntly somdhing of an Owlish appear- 
ance. It is ten inches in length, of which the wedge-shaped 
tail measures five incht's. Tin* Ixnk is only three quarters of 
an inch long, very mu(h cunaxl downwards, and light grey or 
riesh colour. On cneb sidt* of the upper mandible are four 
sharp angles, and the tip of the lovrer mandible has the appear- 
ance of having been cut off. The ins is brownish grey ; the 
ircle of the eyes narrow, hollow, and light aslnm grey ; the 
feet are of the same colour. The forebead, halfway up the 
top of the head, cheeks fhroal, breast, and half tln^ beUy, are 
light or silver grey. Tlu' breast is clouded with white, pro- 
ducing at a distaiic(‘ the effect of transverse stripers, and the 
belly ismotthh with yellow. The upper part of the body is 
a beautiful Siskin gre^en, somewhat lighter on the hind and 
shoulders, and therefore inclining to yellow. The remaining 
lower part of the body, with the rump, is apple green ; the 
fonmost pen fiaithers are blue, though having the inner plume, 
which is hidden, black, and the outer plume bordered with 
green. The hinder pen feathers are olive green ; the tail 
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Bifikin green, tlio f(?ather8 having blue shafts, and being tipped 
with greenish yellow : the two centre feather, which are con- 
cealed, are blueish green. 

Ohservatmip . — This bird is very tame, learns to speak a word 
or two, and is of a very quiet disposition. Its call, ^^ketrshT is 
loud and sonorous. It is the species of which Pabj^etty speaks 
in his Tra^'eh. These birds,’" he says, we found at Monte- 
video, wherc^ they were bought by the sailors for two piastres 
each. Thty were very tame and^hannless, learned to talk 
without difficulty, and grew so fond of the men, as never to 
be easy away from them. The general belief is, that when 
confined, they do not live above a year.” This last opinion is, 
however, eonfuh i, by the example from which this descrip- 
tion has been tak m. 

36. The Carolina Paruot. 

Puittaciis Carolinensis, Lin. La Perruche a tetejaune, 15 up. Ler Caro- 
linuche Sit tick, Bech. 

Description. — This bird, which is about the size of a Turtle- 
dove, is thirteen iiiL*hes in length. The beak is yellowish 
white, and, as well as the eyes, surrounded by a bare light grey 
skin. Tlie iris is light yellow ; the feet and claws grey. The 
front of the head is orange ; the hack of the head, nape of 
the neck, and throat, light yedlow' ; the rest of the nock, the 
back, breast, and sides, as well as the upper and under tail 
coverts, arc^ green. The thighs are green, but near the joint 
orange : the edges of the wrings are orange. The wing coA erts 
are green on the upjier side, and browm beneath : the smaller 
coverts green on both sides. The foremost pen feathers are on 
the inner side brown ; on the outer side, near the root, light 
yellow, and then green, with tips inclining to blue. Th(^ 
iiinder pen feathers are, on the uppiT side green, on the irmer 
and lower side brown ; the tail is green and wedge shaped. 

Ohsermtions. — This Parrot is a native of Guiana, and mi- 
grates in autumn to Carolina and Virginia. It also builds, 
however, in Carolina. In the fruit season it does great damiige, 
eating only the kernels of stone fimit, and leaving the rest It 
is frequently brought to Europe, and wffien in confinement, is 
best fed on hemp seed. It is a veiy noisy bird, and a poor 

♦This bird is probably identical with the Psittacua Ludoticianut^ LjM. 
Papagai a tite aurore. Buf. 
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talker, and is therefore (ihi(‘fly recommended to the aniateni 
by its beauty and tameness. 

37. The AMBomA Paukot. 

Pfittacus Amboinpvns, Lin. Le Lory Perruche tricolor ^ Buf. Der 
Amhoiimche Sit tick Lory, Bech. 

Beseripfhn . — This bird somewhat resembles the Ceram Lory, 
a variety of the Lory Ndirs of Buffox f PsHtama yarrulm, 
aurorcey Linnau^s), and is therefore sometimes calk'd by the 
French, L Aur ore. It is one foot four inches in length, ot‘ 
which the tail, which is rounded at tlie end, mc'asures half. 
I'he beak is three quart(*rs of an inch long, sharj) and very much 
curved; there is no naked raenhrane, and the nostrils are in 
front. The root of the upper miindible is oranges ; the centre 
lighter ; tlie point, and all the lower mandibk> black. The 
iris is golden yellow ; the feet an' ashen-grey ; the sc^ak's rather 
inclining to dark bro^vn. Tlu' head, nape of tlu^ n('ck, and all 
the lower part of the body, are dark vermilion ; the upper 
part of the neck is encircled by a narrow and hardly perceptible 
blu(j collar. The whole upper part of the body is a fine green, 
inclining to blue at the edges of the feathers ; th(' rump is dark 
blue. The tail is black, but covered on the upper side with 
faint, green and blue stripes, changing into a decided green at 
the i'('Ot ; the tail is sometimes also dark brown. The vent is 
black, though the k'athers have each a broad red border; the 
pen feathers are blackish blue, edged with green; the border 
of the wings is a glittering light green; the under side of the 
wings blackish blue 

In the female, the head is green ; the throat and breast the 
same, but ting(^d with red. The vent is dark green, edged with 
red. The tail is more marked vdth green than in the male : 
the beak is bom-brown, with a shade of reddish yellow both 
above and below. 

Ohstrvafmis . — This bird is a native of Amboina; is wild, 
shy, whistles shrilly, hut does not learn to talk. Its cry is 
** Geek r It may be treated like other Parrots. A peculiarity, 
however, is that its feathers are so loose as to come off in the 
hand, if the bird be but touched. They nevertheless speedily 
reproduce lliemiK'lves. 
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38 . The Geeat White Cockatoo. 

Ptittacm Crintatm, Lin. Kakatoes a huppe blanche ^ Buf. Der Gtnneine 
Kakatu^ Bkch. 

Description . — The Gn^at WTiite Cockatoo is about the siec 
of a Barn-door Fowl, and measurers senTnU^'n inches in length. 
The beak i*^ blackish; the nakcid membrane black; the iri.« 
dark brown ; the circle of the (‘yes bare and white. Tlie‘ 
whole plumage is white, witli the (‘deception of the large pi‘n 
feathers, and the outermo.st fi‘athers of their tail, which, hall 
way fi'om the root, are on the imuT shlc sulphur-coloured. Tlu* 
crest on the head is five inches in length, and is elevated or 
depressed at the ’’ ill of the bird. 

Obsermtions.— Tliis bird is a native of the Moluccas. It is 
generally k(‘pt in a large bell-shaped cage, made of wire, and 
pro'sdded with two perches, and a large metal ring, in which it 
likes to swing. It is to be treat'd like other Parrots, but, as 
well as the species next to be described, is ver>’'fond of pastry 
mid various legumim’us seeds. 

Of the peenliruities of the Cockatoo, as n Cage-bird, Buffox 
writes as follows: — “The Cockatoos, of whicli there are eight 
or nine species, all of which may be recognised by the tuft, 
are not easily taught to speak. The facility, however, witli 
wliich they aiv tamed (iompc'nsatcs in some degree for this de- 
fect. The ease with which they .'ire reared seems to arise from 
their docility, in which they sui’pass almost aU other Parrots. 
They listen and understand better, and are more obedient ; but 
in vain attempt to repc'at what is said to them, and seem as if 
they tried to make uj) ibr this by ath'ctionate cai'esses and 
other expressions of finding. Their mild disposition and 
graceful motions add much to tludr beauty. In some parts of 
India, we are told, they become so far domesticated as to build 
their nest on the roofs of the liouses. In May, 1775, a pair, 
male and female, were exhibiti'd at Piuis, who, at the word of 
command, spread out the tufis, saluted the company with a 
nod, touched articles pointed out, with beak and tongue, an- 
swered (Questions in the affirmative or negative by cerUiin signs, 
and in the same manner told the hour, the number of persons 
in the room, the colour of their clothes, &c., &c. They also 
kissed one another, and were sjiid to have paired frequently. Al- 
tliough, like other Parrots, the Cockatoo uses its beak as an aid 
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to locoiHotion, its gait is by no means slow or awkward. It in, 
ODL the contrary, quick, lively and nimble.’ ' 

39. The Lesser White Cockatoo. 

Pnttttcw SuljthureiMn laN. Kakatoes a liuppe jaunct Buf, Der 
Gelbhaubige KakatUy Bech. 

Description. — This bird is foiirt(*en inches and a half in lengt h ; 
the beak, the naked membrane, and the feet, are blackish. The 
iris is reddish : the (‘yes an' surrounded by a bare white skin. 
The general colour of the plumage is wdiite, though ha^dng a 
subdued tinge of sulphur colour ; the tuft on the head is tij)ped 
with sulphur colour, and undcT eacjh eye is a spot of the same 
hue. The pcm h'athers are similarly coloured for two thirds 
of their length, b(‘ginning from the root. 

This species is also a native of the Moluccas : it is easily 
tamed, and of a play till and attectionatc disposition ; fond of 
caressing and b('ing caressed. 

There are two varieties of this bird, which differ, however, 
only in size. 

40. The Great Red-crested Cockatoo. 

Psittacus MolucceimSj Ltn. Kakatoes a liuppe rouge., Buf. Der roih* 
haubige Kakatu, Bech. 

Description. — This bird is sonieAvhat larg(T than the Great 
White Cockatoo, and rc'sembles in sizc^ the red and blue 
Macaw. The beak is blueish black; the naked membrane 
black ; the bare circle of the lya's pearl grey ; the iris pale 
red ; the feed lead coloured : . thv. claw^s black. The general 
colour of the plumage is wliite, tinged with pale rose colour. 
The moveable tuft cm the head is very large, many of the 
feathers being six Imhes in length . the lower ])art of it is a 
beautiful yellowish red. The dde leathers of the tail, half 
way down from the root, an^ sulphur-coloured on the inner 
plume ; and the luider-side of the wings is tinged with the 
same hue. 

Observations. — Tliis is a beautiful bird, of majestic bearing; 
but though becoming very tame, it is nevc'r so affectionate as the 
Great M^te Cockatoo. Like most of the sj)ocies, it cric's fWyfc- 
atooT and sometimes, in loud and sonorous tonus, Derdeng 
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Lesser sulphur crested Cockatoo 
ITattve of the Moluccas. 
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It imit'ites the cries of animals, especially the cackling of Ilena 
and the crowing of Cocks, and accompanies its cries by a flap- 
ping of the wings. 

It is a native of the Moluccas, and is reared without dif- 
flculty. 

41. Tjie Eed-vented Cockatoo. 

Piittacus Fhillippinair'um^ Lim. Le petit Kakatoen deg PhilUpines, BuF, 
Der Rothbduchiye Kakatu, Bech. 

Description . — This bird is about the size of the Grey Parrot, 
and thirteen inches in length. The beak is white or pale flesh 
(-nlour, but grey at the root ; the circle of the eyes is yellowish 
rod ; the feet grc'v. The g{mcTal colour of the plumage is 
white, and the head is adorned with a tuft, which, however, is 
not visible, except when elevab'd. Its heathers are scarcely 
an inch and a half long, gcn(.Tally sulphur-coloured at the 
root, and white at the point, though some of them are light 
rod. The t-wo centre tail fl'athers are uhite ; the rest, half 
miy down from the root, sulphur-coloured on tlie inner plume. 
'The feathers of the belly and tail coverts are red, tipped with 
white. 

Ohservatiovfi . — The Eed-vented Cockatoo is a native of the 
Phillippine islands. Its chied recommendations ai'c its beauty 
and tamcmess, as it i^. unable to speak, and betrays an envious 
disposition when it sees other Pairots caressed. The cry of 
'' Aiai Mai'’ is very disagreeable, and it never utters the 
Avord Cockatoo.’' It may be treated like others of the same 
species. 

42. The Banksian Cockatoo. 

Pgiftacus Banksii,Li^- Le Kakatoes Noir, Buf. Per Banksche Ka~ 
katu^ Bkch, 

Description. — This is undoubtedly the most beautiful, the 
rarest, and most costly, of the Cockatoos. It is about the size 
of the Bed and Blue Macaw, and from twenty-two to thirty 
inches in length. Its thick beak is yellow, tipped with black ; 
the iris is red : the teet black. The general colour of the 
plumage is black ; the crest feathers arc tolerably long, but, as 
in the last-mentioned species, when not elevated, lie perfectly 
flat ; on each of them is a yellow spot exactly at the point. 
The wing coverts are similarly ornamented ; the feathers on 
the upper part of the breast and on the vent are edged with 
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yellow ; the lower part of the breast and the belly are tra- 
versed by yellow stripes of various intensity of colour. "Jlie 
tail is rather lonp^t and rounded at the end ; the two centre fea- 
thers are black ; in the rest, the centre, for a])()ut a third part 
of the whole length, is dark crimson, somt'what inclining to 
orang(‘, and crussc'd by tiv(‘ or six irregular black stripes, about 
a third of an inch in breadth. 

Varieties. — Of this sppci(‘s there are several varieti('S : — 
a. In the first, th(^ b('ak is lead-coloured : the In ‘ad has a 
moderahly sized crest of black featbers, iutermixed w’ith 
yellow : the throat is yellow : tlie sides of the liead spotted 
with black and yellow; the Avbolebody, with tlu' wings, black, 
vdthout any marking on tlic belly; the tail as in the pre- 
ceding. 

h. In the second, the beak is hhieish grey, and the general 
colour olive or rusty black. On the sides of the h(?ad is a 
yeilowisli tinge, hut none of the feathers arc tipped with 
yellow, and there are no transverse stripes on the l)C‘lly. The 
tail is as above. This may possibly he a young bird. 

c. In the third — which is, ])erhaps, only the hanale — the beak 
IS blueish honi colour ; the head, n(‘ek, and lower part of the 
body dirty dark brown. Tlie feathers, on the top of the hf‘ad and 
nape of the neck, are (vlg(‘d with olive ; the upper part of the 
body, the wings and the tail, are bright black. The centre 
tail feathers are unifomi in colour, the rest scarlet in the mid- 
dle, but not strip('d with black. 

Ohservafion , — This noble bird, a native of various partes of 
New Holland, is rare in England, and rarc'r still in Gt'rniany. 
Its motions resemble those of the Groat White Cockatoo, and 
it may be tr{‘at(4 in the same manner. 

43. Tht: Asii-coLouiiEn Parhot. 

Psittacus Erithactis, Lin. Perrngurt ccndr4 au Jaco^ Buf- />er a»oh^ 
grave Papageiy Bech. 

Description. — This and the following ar(^ the most common 
and docile Parrots with which wv arc at^quainted. It is about 
the size of a domestic*- Pigeon, and nine inches in length. The 
naked membrane and the circle of the eyes are nearly white ; 
the iris yellowish white. The feet are ashen grey, which is 
the prevailing colour of the whole plumage. The feathers on 
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the head, neck, and under part of the body have a lordcr of 
whitish grey. The rump and lower part of the belly are 
whitish grey, edged ynih. ash-colour, which gives the whole 
body a scaly or powdered ap})carance. The tail is short and 
boarh't. The male and female resemble one another, and are 
equally docile. 

Ifalnt of Jyi/fi . — This bird is usually imported from Guinea, 
where it is brought for sale from the interior of Africa. It is 
also found in (Jongo, and on ilic coast of Angola. 

In conhneiiient it is usually kept in a large bell-shaped cage, 
provided with a ring. 

Food . — In its native country it lives on almost all kinds of 
fruit and gi'ain, ond grows fat on the seeds of the sun-flower, 
which to man is so vioh nt a purgative. In confinement it 
will (!at whatc'ver is brought to table, but does best when fed on 
fruit, and brcaid soaked in milk. Meat, of wliich it is fond, 
produces diarrluea, and a disease which impels it to pull out 
its featlnu's. II well taken care of, it has been knoAvn to live 
to th(' age of sixty years. 

Breeding . — This bird, in a stale of nature, makes its nest in 
hollow tr(',es, and is tlie only one of the Parrot species wliich 
hiis been kno\»'n to breed in Europe. Bxjffox mentions a certain 
M. i)E LA Pjgeoniere. of Mannanda, w^ho possessed a pair, which 
for Rye or six buccessive years hatclied and reared a brood. The 
female laid on each occasion four eggs, of w^hich one w^as 
always unfruitful. 3n order to induce them to sit, a small 
barrel, open at one end, was placed in tlie room devoted to the 
purpose ; and outside of this were fixed two small steps, that 
tlie male bird might be easily enabled to visit his mate. It 
was necessary to put on boots before entering the room, as the 
jealous bird attackc'd every body who came near bis mate, 
with sharp blows of his beak. Whether old or young, these 
birds may be easily tamed, though the young ones which have 
been taken out of the nest — as is generally the case with 
those which are brought to Europe — are most docile. 

Biseasen . — The delicacies often given to these birds, render 
them espociaUy Hable to diseases ; of whieh swollen feet and 
p)ut are among the most common. Eor these, no cf^rtain cure 
na« yet been discovered. They may, however, be easily pre- 
vented, by keeping the birds clean, and not giving them 
either meat or confectionary. 
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Attractive Qualities . — This Parrot, like all the varioua 
spc^eies of Lory, not only leains very easily to speak and 
^ehi8tlc', but to make all kinds of gestures, and is particularly 
distinguished by its attectionate condu(;t towards those who 
treat it kindly. The present variety is pnderred by many, 
as it does not utter the unpleasant wild cry so ceaselessly 
made by the Lories, especially in the breeding season. It is 
very fond of imitating the voice of children, and prefers to be 
taught by them. The extent of its imitative powers may be 
inferred from iin examphi given by Bitffox. A Grey Parrot 
was taught, to speak by a sailor, in the course of a voyage from 
Guinea, and acquired so exactly liis harsh voice and cough, as 
to be frt'(iuently mistaken for him. It was afterwards in- 
structed by a young man, — and tilthough it then heard no 
voice but that of its teacher, — the former h^ssons were never 
forgottem ; and it often amused the bystanders by suddenly 
passing from a soft and agreeable voice to its old hoarse sea 
tone. This bird has not only the power of mimicking the 
huirum voice, but by its attention and manifest effort, shows 
also a desire of imitation. It continually repeats the syllables 
which it has heard, and, in order not to be misled in memor}', 
endeavoiu's to cry down all sounds Avhich may disturb it. Its 
lessons make so deep an impression, that, as I have myself 
often noticed, it dreams alo^id. When young, its memory is 
so good as to retain whole verses and sentences. Rnonioixcs 
mentions a Grey Parrot which could repeat the Apostles' 
Creed without a slip, and was on that account bought by a 
cardinal for one hundi’f^d crowns. 

44, The Ceram Lory. 

Psictacus GatTulas, Lin. Lory de (Warn, Bcp. Der Geschumtziye 
Lory, Bech. 

Description . — The Lory of Ceram is about the size of a 
Pigeon, being ten or eleven inohcjs long. It is very variable 
in colour, but the following description is the most accurate 
that can be given : — The beak is orange ; the naked membnine 
at the base, and the circle of the eyes, ashen grey ; the iris 
dark yellow ; the feet brown. The prevailing colour of the 
body is scarlet, with the exception of the smaller and under- 
wing coverts, which axe a mixture of green and yellow. The 
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large pen* feathers are dark green : scarlet on the inner half, 
and aslien grey at the points. The two centre tail feathers 
are green at the root and tips, but pale red in the middle. 
The next on each side are more than half red, the other part 
green. The four outermost are scarlet at the root, violet in 
the centre, and dark green at the tips. 

Remarhs. — This bii*J is a native of the IMoluccas ; is, like the 
preceding, aocile, and requires similar treatment. 

45. Tue PtJEPLE-CAi’PEi) Lory. 

Psittacus Domicella, Lin. Lory a Collier ^ Buf. Der Purpurkappige 
Xory, Bech. 

Description. — This bird, so beautiful in plumage, and so 
noble in general '^ppciirance, is about the size of a Pigeon, 
bciing ten inches and a half in length. The beak is orange. 
The naked membrtinc, as well us the circle of the eyes, black - 
isli ; the iris a dark reddish brown ; the feet ashen -grey ; the 
claws black. The prevailing colour of the plumage js red ; 
dai'k on the back, and lighter on the neck. Tlie top of the 
head is a purple black, tlie back of it inclining to blueish pur- 
ple. The throat is encircled by a light yellow, crescent-shaped 
collar, of varjdng distinctness. The edges of the wing and the 
h^sser wing cov(^rts are diu*k blue ; the remaining portion of 
the wings gro«s-gi-ceu, sliot with light yeHou'. The larger 
pen feathers are a line blue ; the lesser yellowish green. The 
tail is rounded, except that towards the point it is somewhat 
wedge-shaped, and is of a blueish purple colour, wuth a tinge 
of reddish brown. The knee bands are blue, slightly inclining 
to green. 

The female is smaller than the male ; the collar on the neck 
is either wanting, or very indistinct ; the blueish black colour 
of the head is less extensive; the edges of the wings are 
mingled blue and gi’cen ; and there is no other blue upon tlio 
tvings. 

Variety. — In a variety of this species, the lower part of the 
back, the rump, the lower part of the beUy, and the thighs, 
are white and rose-(?oloured. The uppir and under tail 
coverts red and white; the wing coverts green, mixed wdth 
light yellpw' ; the beak of the sjune colour. The rest of the 
plumage is as above described. 

Olservatmis. — In general habits tliis Lory agrees with 
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others of the same species; but appoiirs to me, on tlie wliok, 
the most doc^ile tmd talkative', tlic tamest, most aiiectionate 
and most attractive of all Ikirrots. It cries Lori/ talks in- 
cessantly and in a hollow tone, lik<* that of a ventriloquist, and 
whistles tunes which have beeu ])layed to it, in a clear and 
agreeable voice. It dc'lights in being noticed and caressed. 

As this species, which is a native of the Moluccas and of 
l^ew Guinea, is preserved vdth difficulty during the voyage^ 
it is rare and costly. It requires continual t ire and attention, 

46. The Black -capped Lorv. 

Psittacus Loryy Lin. Lory des Fhilipfhiesi, Bi f. Der Schwarzkapptge 
Lory, Blch 

Description. — This Lory is a very little smaller than th(^ 
preceding, being ten inches and three quarters in length. The 
oeak is orange ; the naked membrane; and the circle of the 
eyes dark tiesh coloured, the iris orange rc'd : the feet blackish. 
The top of the head is black, tinged with blue ; the neck and 
body scarlet, except a bla(?k spot bedween the neck and the 
back, and another on the lower part of the breast, with whicli 
red featht'rs are intermixed. Udie upper side of the wings is 
green, and the inner plume of the pen leathers yc'llow, exc(‘pt 
towards tlu' end, Avhere they are dark brown. The middle pen 
feathers are yellow towards the edge ; the under wing covcTts 
red ; the border of the ’svings yellowish. The lower part of 
the belly and thighs, as well as the vent, arc a fine blue ; tlu; 
upper side of the tail is blue, the middle feathers being dark 
green, and the iimcr plume of the othc*r feathers judlowish, 
vdiich gives all the imder-part of the tail a yellow appearance. 

Observations. — These birds are natives of the Philippines. 
They are imported into Lurope less often than the preceding 
species, and are th(;refore deaix r. Tliey ari', however, reported 
to be equally docile and aftectionate. 

47. The White- i rointed Parrot. 

Pstttacus Leucocephalus, Lin. Amazone a tete blanche, Buf. Dcr fPeis- 
skbpfge Amazonen Papagei. Becu. 

Description. — This weU known Parrot is about the size of a 
Pigeon, and is among the most docile of the Parrots imported 
into Gennany. Tlu' beak is sometimi's flesh coloured, some- 
times light ye llow or white; ; the iris is nut brown ; the circle 
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of the eyes white ; the feet dark brown. The head is white 
sometimes as far as the poll, and sometimes only on the fore- 
head In the mule, the poll, or occ^isionally only the back of 
the head, is light blue, now and then spotted with red ; in the 
female the same part is green. The prevailing colour of the 
plumage is green ; and the feathers, especially in front, are 
edged with dark brown. The cheeks, the throat, and the top 
ftf ^the neck are a beautiful scarlet ; the beUy green, mixed 
with red. The larger pen feathers are blue, though black on 
the inner plume ; the hinder ones green. The tail is short ; 
its two centre feathers are green ; the three next red for one 
third of their length from the root ; the external feathers arc 
similarly marked, hut are blueish on the outer plume. In 
the male the border of the wings is red. 

Ohfiermtions . — This bird is a native of Martinique, Jamaica, 
and Mexico. It may be treated in the same manner as tlic 
preceding species, and, like them, is very tame and talkative. 
Some trouble, however, is required to teach it German words, 
althcmgh it easily learns Butch and English. It immediately 
learns to imitate the cries of animals, particularly dogs, cat>, 
and sheep. 

48. The Common Amazon Paeeot. 

Psitiacus (Esiivus^ Lin. Peroguet Amazone, Buf. Der Gemeine Ama- 
zonen Papagei^ Bech. 

Description, — This bird is so often brought to Europe, that it 
is to he seen constantly both in Holland and England. I'Totwith- 
standing that it is as large as a good-sized Pigeon, it is very 
cheap. It is met with in many varieties, but the following 
is a general description. The hiU is black ; the feet ash- co- 
loured ; the iris golden yellow ; the forehead and the space 
between the eyes blueish ; the rest of the body and the throat 
a clear yellow, the feathers having blueish green borders : the 
rest of the body light green, changing on the back and belly 
into a clear yellow ; the border of the wings red: the uppir 
wing coverts green; the quill. feathers black, yellow, vioht 
blue and red ; the tail green, though when spread out, its fea- 
thers appear to have a black, red, and blue edge. 

Oh3rvatdon8 , — This bird comes from Guiana, Brazil, and 
Mexico ; learns to speak with ^fficulty, and is very sociable 
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and faithful. In the necessary mode of treatment it resemhlei 
the foregoing. 

49 . The Yeixow-headed Amazon Parrot. 

Psittacm Ochrocpphalm, Lin, VArnazone a tete jaune^ Bl’F. Der Gelh^ 
kopfyp Amazonen Papagei^ Bech. 

Descriptioyi. — This bird, about as large as a middle-sized 
Pigeon, is one foot two inches long, of which the beak mea- 
sures one inch and a half^ and the tail five indies. The beak 
is strong, orange on the sides of the upper and the root of the 
lower mandible, but elsewhere dark ashen gny or brown. 
The ('gg-shaped circles of the eye are bare, and a light ashen 
grey ; the iris a golden yellow ; th(' wax black ; the strong feet 
aslu'Ti grc')^ ; the claws blackish. The forc'head and back of the 
head, neck, back, shoulder feathers, wing coverts and hindmost 
tail feathers, are dark and l(K)k green ; the under part of the body 
and the under wing coverts are yePowish green. TheupptT bor- 
der of tile wings is det'p red, mixed with yellow on the Ibremost 
joint ; the top of the head, as w^ell as a small band round the 
kne(^s, deep or golden yellow. The front quill feathers are black, 
outwardly ('dgi^l with green, but towards the quill tinged with 
blue ; the middU^ (piill feathers are also black, the foremost 
half deep red on the outer plume, tinged with blue towards 
the point ; the hinder wing feathers green on the outer plume, 
but otherwise like the forward half ; the under quill feathers 
blueish green ; the tail green, growing yellovush towards the 
point ; the three outer feathers, on the inside of the plume half 
way from the root, di^ep red, mixed with yidlow at the side. 

Varieties an^ found, having — 1. The forehead a pale yellow, 
and the colours in general lighter. 2. The forehead and sides 
of th(^ head a clear yellow. 3, The yeUow of the head mixed 
with green. 

Observations. — This liird is a native of South Ameiica. It 
seems to be incapable of learning anything, as the example I 
have before ’me wiU only uttiF a strong harsh scream, which 
is its natural voice. The amateur must, therefore, content 
himself with the scarcity and bc'autiful plumage of this bird. 

50 . The Blue-faced Parrot. 

Pniiaciis Autumnalis^ Lin. Le Crik a tete Buf. Der Herhut 
Krich Papageif Bech. 

Desorption. — The Blue-faced Parrot is as large as a mode- 
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rately si;2cr3 l^igc^on. The beak is horn coloui*, with a long 
stripe of orange on each side of the upper mandible ; the iris is 
orange ; the circle of the eyes flesh colour ; the feet the same, 
but darker ; the claws black. Round the top of the head and 
the throat the colour is blue; the under part of the neck 
down to the brc'ast red ; the rest of the body green, except the 
great quill feathers, which arc chiefly blue, though a few are 
red, with blue points. The hinder quill feathers are also 
green. The tail feathers are half* green, inclining at the points 
to yellow ; the under part of the side feathers towards the 
base, red. 

Varieties. — 1. In some, the head, instead of being red and 
blue, is red and white. • 

2. In others the forehead is scarlet; the top of the head 
blue ; under each eye is an orange speck ; the upper edge of 
the wings light yellow. 

3. In others, the forehead and throat are red ; behind and 
under the eyes is a patch of blue ; the to 2 > of the head is 
yellowish green ; the under edge of the wing is red ; and the 
tail has a light yellow point. 

4. In others, the whole body is blackish, except on the 
breast where the feathers are dark brown, edged with red. 
This is a very rare variety, possessed by the Duke of Meiii' 
ingen. 

Observations. — This bird is a native of Guiana. It does not 
leani much, and utters a continual cry of Girr, Girr 

/)1. The Blue-neckei) Paekot. 

Psittacug MestruWj Lin. Le Fapageid (etc et Gorge Bkue, Bitf. Der 
Blauhdlsige Fapageiy Bech. 

Description. — This rare bird is about the size of tlie Ashen- 
grey Parrot (43), and resembles it in form and carriage. The 
beak is a djirk horn colour, marked on each side of the u])})tT 
mandible with a red spot. The eyes are reddish brown, and 
the circle round them a grey flesh colour. The heud, neck, 
and a part of the breast are a fine indigo blue, somew^hat shot 
with purple on the breast, wdiile on the side of the head is a 
black spot. The back, belly, wings, and thighs are green, the 
feathers on the belly being tii)ped with blue. The wung co- 
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▼erts are yello\\ish green, inclining to gold colour; the vent 
Bcarlet, with a ])lueish tinge at the end of the feathers. The 
tail is green, ^^'ith the inner half of the first tliree feathers red 
at the root ; the loot strong and grey. 

Observation .^. — This hinl, Avhieh is a native of Guiana, lives 
long in capiivdty, and though it does not talk, is ])rized for its 
tameness and gi ntle disposition. It is scarce even in its native 
country. 


52. The KosE-Kr.vGEi) Pakrakeet. 

Fntfacua PuUariv^^ Lin. Ferruche a tete Rouge, Buf. Der Rothkopfigt 
Guineische Farkit, Be^h. 

Description . — To this little Parrot, which is not larger than 
a common Crossbill, and much est(‘emed throughout Europe, on 
account of its beauty and affi^ctionate disposition, bird-sellers 
give the name of the Guinea Sparrow. The beak is red, 
growing lighter towards the tip ; the naked membrane and the 
bare circle of the eyes are ash-coloured. The teet are grey ; 
and the iris blucish. The general colour of the plumage is 
green, which is lightest on the lower part of the body. The 
front of the head and the tliroat are red ; the border of the 
wings, and the lower part of the back, blue ; the superior tail 
(' 0 verts green. The upper portion of the tail feathers is red ; 
below this is a narrow black stripe, and the tips are green. 
The two centre feathers arc entirely green. 

In the fiunale the colours are similar, though not so dis- 
tinctly marked ; the red tinge on the head is lighter, and the 
vings are bordered with light yellow. 

Observations . — These birds, are natives of Guinea, India, 
Java, and all parts of the torrid zone of the eastern hemisphere. 
They were formerly scarce in Europe, hut are now to be seen 
at every bird- seller’ 8 ; probably because the method of treating 
them during the voyage is now better understood. They are 
so affectionate that they cannot be kept except in pairs ; and if 
one dies, it is necessary, to preserve the survivor, that a mirror 
should be hung near the cage, to cheat it into the belief that 
it is not alone. The male is especially attentive to the female, 
frequently caressing her, and offering her food. In their 
native country these birds do a great deal of damage to the 
ifcom-fields. In oonfinement they may be fed on canary seed. 
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with milk and bread. It is to be regretted that they cannot be 
taught to speak, an<l that their cry is .so unplea-sant. A pair 
m:,y be kept to advantage in a b(^ll-shapcd wire cage, some- 
vhat larger than that usi I for Canaries. 

53. The Little Blue and Green Parrakeet. 

Psittacus Passer musy Lin. Et^ ou Toui-ete, Buf. Der SperlingB 
Par kit y Bechi 

Description. — It is only lour inches lon^, and not larger than 
a House Sparrow. The beak, the membrane at the base, the 
circh^s of th(^ ey(‘s, and the leet are orange coloured. The 
general colour is grcM'n; the rump blue ; the little wing coverts 
and the tail are also gi’een. 

'Ohservaiions. — Tliis pretty little bird, which, like the Lust, 
lives most amicably ’with its mate, is rarely seen. It comes 
from Brazil and (luiaria, and unfortunately cannot speak. It 
is fed with canary sec‘d, hemp, &c. 

54, The Yellow-eueasted Toucan. 

Rhamphastos Tucanus, Lin, Toucan a Gorffo Jaune (tu Bresily^vw. Der 
Tukauy Oder gelhbrustiye FfefferebyeU Bech. 

Description. — Tliis and th(5 two folloAving birds, like the 
re st of their class, havi' a disjirojiorlionatidy large bt'ak, wliich 
is convex above, and hooked towards the point. It is hollow, 
very light, and toothcal at the c'dges lik(' a saw. The feet are 
adapted f(»r climbing. In summer, Avluai tiny do not sulfer 
from the cold, they are importc'd from North Ami'rica into 
England and Holland, from whence they are brought into Ger- 
many, but they ar<* not often to b(‘ found in aviaries. In cou- 
tiiicnnmt they will ('at whatoAUT is otfored tlu'rn — fruit, hi’rries, 
ospfjcially grapes, hrc'ad, meiit, frogs, &c. Tlu'y swallow eveiy 
tiling whol •, alter luiA'ing thrown it into the* air, and caught it 
in the beak. Tlu'y arci taken from Die nest, Avhich generally 
stands in a hollow tree, and contains two young ones, and 
when reare d, are very engaging birds. 

The Toucan is nini'tec'ii inches in li'iiglh, of Avhich tlui Wak 
measures six ; this is gny at the base', and at the^ end black. 
The back is a greenish black ; the che'eks, throat, and top of 
the neck orange ; on the breast is a crimson stripe ; the upper 
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of part the belly is a beautiful red, the lower part and the 
sides blackish, as are also the (iiiill feathers and the tail. The 
upper tail coverts are sulphur-coloured, the under crimson ; the 
feet and claws lead -coloured. 

55. The Biiazjlian Tofcait. 

Rhamphastos Fiscivorus, Lin. Le Toucan a Gorge blanche du Brezil, Buf. 

Der BrasiUsche Pfeffervogel^ Beck. 

Description. — This bird is twenty-one inches in length, of 
which the beak nu^asiires six inclies, and is three inches thick 
at tlie base. The upptT mandible is yellowish green, with 
orange-col oiin'd toothed (‘dges ; the lower mandible is a fine 
blue ; tin; points of both searhd ; the iris nut brown ; the 
circle of the eyc's bar(‘ and a greenish yellow ; the top of the 
head, neck, baek, bcdly, wings, and tail, black; the sides, 
throat, and breast, ycdlowish whih* ; between the bn^ast and 
belly is a bc^autiful red (a'c'sec-nt ; tlie upper tail coverts are 
white, the lower are clear red ; the feet light blue. 

It is a native of Cayennes and Brazil. 

56. The IV.EAcnEu Toucan. 

Rhamphastos Picqtus, Lin. Le Toucan a ventre rouge, Buf. Der JPn'- 
diger Pfeffervoyel, Bkch. 

Description. — The Preacher Toucan is one foot eight inches 
in length. The beak is six inches long, and almost two inches 
thick at the base, of a greenish yellow colour, reddish at the 
])oint; the head, throat, neck, top of th(' back, and shoulders, 
are bright black, with a gre(‘n tinge ; the lower j)art of the 
back, rump, and upper and 1ow(t wing coverts are also black, 
])ut tinged with ashen grey. Thc^ breast is a beautiful orimge ; 
the belly, sides, thighs, and lower tail cov(Tts a hue red ; the 
quill feathers like the bac k, but Thaler ; the tail is grc'enish black, 
tipped with red, but black on tb-. under side; the feet and 
claws black. 

The Preacher Toucan is a native of Guiana and Brazil, and 
has received its name trom its unceasing cry. It is very easy 
to tame, and eats whatever is oilered to it. 

Additional. — The Jihaivphasfidcr, or Toucan hind, forms 
one of the 6ve families into whicli the order Sroj/sorcs lias been 
divided by Vigors : the species inchulcd in tliis family are not 
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bv anv meaTJS niimorous, and, according? to Cuvier, tliey are 
foiirul^only in the wannest rejrions of America. They live on 
fruits, usually in little flocks of from six to ten, and fly heavilj. 
apparently with trouble to themselves. TJiey can, however, eJe- 
va.e themselves to the summits of the hit^hcst trees, where they 
are fond of penhin^, and are almost in a continual state of abl- 
ution. They make their nests in the JioIJows of trees, and the 
female lays but two The youn^^ are easily tamed and 

reared, for they will eat any tiling wdii(‘h is given to them — fruits, 
bread, flesh, or fish. Tliey seize the morsels which are presented 
them with the point of the bill, thrown them upwards, and receive 
them in their large gullet. If they seek their food on the ground, 
they usually take it uy) sideways and fling it in the air, and catch 
it ill the same manner. The Toucans are so sensible to cold, that 
they dread tlie freshness of the night even, in tropical climates. 
Their skin is generally blueish, and their flesh, though hard and 
black, is yet eatable. “ When,” says M. D’Azaka, “they take 
little birds in the nest, or morsels of meat or fruits, they dart 
them into the air, and by a slight movement of the bill, they 
direct them so as to be swallo>ved conveniently ; then by another 
motion they receive them into their wide gullet. But if the 
morsel should be larg(?r than the aperture of the latter, they 
abandon it- without altemy^ting to divide it.” 

The last-named naturalist furnishes some original observations 
on those birds, w'hich may serve to eomy>leto llu*ir natural history. 
“The Toucans, contrary to what may be supposed, destroy a 
great number of birds, their large and bulky bill rendering them 
formidable to most sjiecies. They attack them, chase them from 
their nests, and even in their presence devour their eggs and 
young ones, which they either draw’ out of holes by the aid of 
their long bill, or bring to the ground along with the nests. It 
is afiirmed that the Toucans do not even rosy>ect the nests of the 
Ams and Carac.aras, and that if the young ones are too strong 
to allows themselves to be carried aw'ay from the nest, their ad- 
versaries strike them to the ground, as if their disyiosil ion led 
them not only to devour, hut to destroy. Even the solid nest of 
the Rufous Bee-eater, wdiich resists lime, ami otlicr causes of 
di'striiciion, is not safe from the attacks of tlie Toucans, wliicli 
vMutuiilil the clay, of winch it is com]>osed, is softened by the 
rain, to halter it with strokes «)f tiuhr bills, that tliey may devour 
the eggs and young. During the season of hateliing. the Toucans 
have S(*arcely any other aliment ; but at ollun- times tliey live oii 
fruits, and sometinu's on insects and the temh'r buds ot plants ; 
they th(‘r\ haive tlie olluu* winged trilies in jieaci'.” 

Aeeurdiug to this author the tongue of the Toucan is inflexible. 
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and can be of no use for the direction of the aliment, or tlie 
formation of the cry, which, in the two species of Paraquay, is 
nothing more than may bo expressed by the syllable rac.*^ 


IV. WOOPPECKERS.t 

In these birds the beak is gemTally straight, very rarely curved, 
angular, not thick, and inod(‘rately long. The feet arc short, and 
UBuaPy adapted for (dimbing. 

Additional. — “ Under the name Pious*' says Cuvier, “which 
we may translate by our popular term Woodpecker, naturalists 
unit(‘ a number of birds, wliicli (‘onstitute a very natural genus 
of the order Scansorcs. Tlieir hard tongue, armed with solid 
corjicous })apilla;, is a very ])roper weapon for seizing the in- 
sects, and more especially the soft Jarvm whicli these birds seek 
under the bark, or in the tender and rotten w ood of old trees. 
The feet, furnished with claw^s, strong and crooked, assist them 
in climbing along the trees, which they most frequently ascend 
in a spiral direction : they are also capable of running along the 
branches horizontally, and in opposition to theif own proper 
w^eight. 

“The cry of the Woodpeckers is sharp and piercing; their 
flight heavy, and Jiy springs. They are easily recognised by the 
redoubled blows with whicli they strike the trees, to terrify the 
insects wiiich are concealed under the bark, or catch them if the 
w^ood be soft enough to yield to their strokes. The Wood- 
peckers are never fat ; their flesh is hard, coriaceous, black, and, 
consequently, in little estimation. Their plumage is exceedingly 
various, and they exhibit in the upper parts of it all colours, blue 
excepted. 

“Woodpeckers are continually occupied in hollowdng trees, 
into the holes of which they retire during the night, and also 
when they lay their eggs, wdiieh the female deposits without 
making any nest. The parents keep tlie young birds until they 
are of age for reproduction. During the day they remain isolated, 
and their life seems a laborious and active one. The species 
of this germs are very nuineroua (four only arc knowm as 
British birds) ; even Buffon was acquainted with nine-and- 
thirty ; but since his time the number 1ms been wonderfully in- 
creased. They are extended over tlie globe through every lati- 
tude ; two-thirds of them are found between the tropics ; but 
♦ Griffith's Cuvier, vol. vii. p. 546. 
t Fid, Spechtartige Vogels Becu* 
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they abound most in the humid forests of America. It is, how* 
evor» remarkable enough that none are to bo found in Jifew Hol- 
land. 

“ Though the Woodpeckers constitute a very natural genus, 
and all appear as though they were formed in one type, yet the 
manners of some species vary considerably. There are some 
which do not climb, although their organization might lead us to 
believe they di 1; but, on the contrary, they live on the ground, 
or in the rocks.*’* 

(A.) EXJEOPEAN EIEDS. 

TAMEABLE WHEN YOUNG. 

57 . The Geeex Woodpecker. 

Ficus Firidis, Lin. Pic Verd, Buf. Der Griinspecht, Bech. 

Description . — The Green Woodpecker is about the size of a 
small Pigeon, being twelve inches and a half in length. Tiie 
tail, half of which is covered by the folded wings, measures 
four inches and a quarter. The beak is one incli and a half 
long, trilateral, sharp at the point, and of a dark h'ad colour; 
the iris is light lead colour, with a faint brou n stripe round 
the pupil. The tongue, which is live inches in length, is, like 
that of all Woodpeckers, piwided Avith a homy tip, to catch 
and pierce insects ; the feet are a greyish lead colour, and 
adapted for climbing. The top of the head, as far as the nape 
of the neck, is 'a beautiful crimson. In old birds a black 
stripe, tingt'd Avith red, runs doAvn each side of the neck. The 
uppcT part of the body is a bright olive green ; the lower a 
dirty grecmisli white, marked on the belly Avitli indistinct trans- 
verse stripes, which become more visible on the side. 

The head of the female is never so red as that of the male, 
and for the first year is entmdy grey. 

Habitat . — In summer the Woodpecker frequents Avoods and 
retired gardens, but in AAunter, Avlien the snow falls thickly, it 
approaches the village's, and flies about the gardens near the 
houses. It conceals itself at night in a hollow tree. In rotten 
trees it excavates large and deep round holes A\dth its beak, in 
order to g(*t at the insects which are there to be found. It 
never, however, attacks a healthy tree, though often unjustly 


* GriflSth’s Cuvier, vol. vii. p. 510. 
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killed by the forester as a dostnie-tivo bird. Sometimes it merely 
knoeks at tre(\ to tnghb'ii out the insects; and this it 
does so quickly, as to produce on the ear the sensation of a 
continuous sound. 

Such is its wild and restless disposition in confinement, 
that it must be restrained with a (diairi. 

Food . — In a wild state it feeds upon the maggots and insects 
which are found in the wood and undcT tln^ bark of trees ; 
lints, the ]arva3 of ivasps, and in ivdnter, even bees. 

In confinement it will eat nuts, ants’ eg^s, and meat. 

Breedmg . — The female lay^^, in some hole of a trc(', three or 
four white eg^s. The youn«; ones, if it be dc'sired to rear 
them, must be taken out of the nest wdien lialf flc'd^ed. The 
old birds arc untameable, and, as far as my experience goes, 
will not even in confmemcmt eat. 

Atfraetke Qualities . — Tlie only recommendation possessed 
by this bird is the beauty of its plunuige, as it is always wfild 
and nil tractable ; and never, under any circumstances, bccoracvs 
a(‘customed to captivity. A pair, however, form an agreeable 
variety in an aviaiy, and it is curious to see them crack their 
nuts. 

Additional. — “The Woodpecker,” says Mudie, “ is especially 
a bird of the ancient forests. You do not find it in the hedge or 
the coppice, where so many of the little birds, especially the sum- 
mer migrants, build their nests, and spend their mid-days, when 
the reflections of tlie sun come bright on all sides of the foliage, 
in picking tlie soft caterpillars from the leaves, or capturing the 
insects that resort thither for the purpose of depositing fresh 
myriads ; and when they have thus secured the shelter and 
beauty of their habitation, farewell the evening, and again hail 
the morning, with their joyous songs ; the aged tree is all to the 
Woodpecker, and the Woodpecker is much to the aged tree.” 

Macgilliveay states that “this bird docs not o(*cur in any 
part of the north or middle divisions •*! Scotland, and that if it 
exists in the southern parts it must be ext rein (dy rare.” Mk. 
Yarrell, he thinks, must have erred, in alleging it to he 
‘ found over a great part, if not all, the wooded distriets of 
England and Scotland.” Even in tin* north of Englanil lie says 
it is of very uncommon oc(*urreTH*e ; hut as we proceed south- 
ward, it increases in frequency, and in some districts, especially 
the 80ut]\ern and midland, it is by no means uncommon. It is 
permanently resident, and does not appear to shift its quarters 
much, remaining at all seasons in the woods, and occasionally 
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betaking itself to orcliards and gardens. Its flight is rapid, and 
undulated when protracted, and all its motions are lively and in- 
dicative of great vigour. It is thought to announce the approach 
of rain by a peculiar cry, which may be likened to the syllables 
pleu, pleiij but its ordinary note is harsh, and in the breeding 
Bcajon it emits a noise resembling a shout of laughter, whence 
its name, Yafller.” 

This is but one of the many names by which the bird is knowm 
in various parts of this country ; it is so called in Surrey and 
Sussv^K. White, of Selborne, says, ^ the Woodpecker laughs.” 
Thomas Hood, in that powerfully descriptive poem of his, The 
Haunted Houses speaks of 

“ The ringing of the Whitwall’s shrilly laiigliter." 

Wetw all, Woodwall, Woodwaie, or Woodwell, which are, in fact, 
but modifications of one word, are terms used by some old 
authors, and generally considered to refer to one species of our 
English Woodpeckers, though to which of tliem is a matter of 
doubt. Willoughby and Say apply the name AVY^twall to the 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker; and m the New Forest, Hampshire, 
at the present day, this bird is variously called AV'oodwall, Wood- 
wale, Woodnucker, and Woodpie, as wx are informed by Yab- 
iiELL, in whose History of British Birds will be found an inter- 
esting examination into the probable origin of the several terms 
which have b(‘eu supposed to refer to the Green AVoodpeeker. 
PVom this w ork we also learn that in some parts of Hertford- 
shire, and the adjoining county of Essex, xhe bird is called 
Whet-ile, probably from whittle, “ to cut or hack w ood.” Hew- 
hoh‘ is another terra used ; it .is suliiciently explained by the 
w^ell -known habits of the bird. AVoodspite is another name, 
and sometimes spelled Woodspeight, the first syllable being de- 
rived, we are told, from woad, in reference to the green colour of 
the bird, and the second syllable from the German word specht, 
a AYoodpocker. Bechstein, it will be seen, calls this bird 
Grmspecht. The term Kaiii-bird we have already noticed. In 
Northumberland, according to Wallis, the historian of this 
county, the common people call the bird liain-fowl, because it is 
more loud and noisy oefore rain. AA" oodpeckers wore called by 
the Ivomaus Pluvice ares, probably for the same reason. The 
Green Woodpecker is said by Macgilliybay to be very gene- 
rally dispersed over the European continent, from Scandinavia 
to Groece. Professou Jameson states, that it occurs also in 
the Himalayan range of mountains. Mu. Harley has given a 
very characteristic account of its habits, as observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester, from which we make an extract. “Its 
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flie;ht is unrlulatinfr. but tl\c last undulatioii before the biid 
alijxlitB on the hole of the tree is much ]onp:er than the first. I 
have never seen it descend tlie tree after the manner of the !Nut- 
hatch, nor have T reason to think that it ever does so. Some 
authors, in their liistory of the bird, speak of its carryinj^ away 
the chips from tlio foot of the tree in wliich it has been preparing 
a place for its ofl'sprinnr ; but although such may be the case, i 
have never, after a very minute search, seen either male or female 
removing the chips, which, on the contrary, I have always found 
in profusion near their holes. Tliis bird never uses masonry, as 
the [N'uthatch does, at the mouth of the holes \^'hi(;h it chooses 
for nidification. I have never found any appearance of nest, ex- 
cepting of cleca vf'd wood, in which were laid from five to seven 
delicate and beautiful white 

58. The Greater Spotted Woodpecker. 

Picus Major y Lin. Fi)eiche ou pic varie^ Buf. Der Buntspecht, Bech. 

Dcmipdon . — This bird, which is nine inchos in length, is 
about the size of a Song Thrush. The tail, of which the 
fohh'd wings cover a little more than htilf, measures three 
in(!hes and a half. The beak is almost one inch in length ; 
on the upper side five-comered, and a blackish horn colour ; 
but on the lower,, it, has a blueish tinge. The feet an^ thirteen 
lines high, and of a. bliK'i.sh olive green ; the iris is blueish, but 
surrounded by a Avhite ring. The forehead is yellowish brown ; 
the top of the h('ad black ; but edged towards the neck with 
a crimson stripe. The beak is black ; the shouldiTs white ; 
the wings and tail striped with black and white, and having 
over the whoh' a tingi^ of yellow. .The under part of the body 
is a dirty r('ddish white ; the vent is crimson. 

In the iciiiale tlu* red stripe on tlie neck is wanting. 

Ohervatiom . — The larger Woodpecker frequents gardens 
,and grove's, and feeds on iiise'cts, haz(;lnuts, becchmast, acorns, 
and the seeds of jhne and fir-cones, &c. Ik'fore opening nuts, 
it usually fixe'S tluun in some crevice of a tree. The female 
lays from three to six white c^ggs, in a hollow tree. Eefore 
the first moulting, the head of the young birds is altogether 
red. If it is intc'neh-d to rear them, they should be taken out 
of the nest when half growm, and fed on ants’ eggs, meat, and 
nuts. In other respects, the observations on the Green Wood- 
pecker apply dso to this bird. 
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Additional. — Of the Pied, or Greater Spotted Woodpeckeri 
Macgillivrat writes, “that it is extensively distributed in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; but in all parts is rare, although specimens 
are not unfrequently obtained. It is a permanent resident, and 
has been found breeding in various districts. In England, where 
it has been found from the northern counties to those bordering 
on the channel, it is more common than in Scotland, though less 
numerous than the Green Woodpecker.'* 

Montaou states, that “ it rarely descends to the ground in 
search of food, and more frequently makes that jarring noise for 
which the Woodpeckers are distinguished than either of the 
other species, especially when disturbed from the nest, which," 
he continues, “we had an opportunity of observing. It was with 
difficul ty the bird was made to quit her eggs ; for, notwithstand- 
ing a chisel and mallet were used to enlarge the hole, she did not 
attempt to fly out till the hand was introduced, when she quitted 
the tree at another opening. The eggs were five in number, per- 
fectly white and glossy, weighing about one drachm, or rather 
more. They were deposited two feet below the opening, on the 
decayed wood, without the smallest appearance of a nest. As 
soon as the female had escaped, she flew to a decayed branch of 
a neighbouring tree, and there began the jarring noise before 
mentioned, which was soon answered by the male from a distant 
part of the wood, who soon joined his mate, and both continued 
these vibrations, trying difierent branches, till they found the 
most sonorous." 

Mr, Haeley, of Leicester, WTites respecting this species as 
follows : — “ We have the Greater Spotted Woodpecker here also, 
but it is not quite so common as the green one. It affects the 
deep umbrageous w oods of Oakley and Piper. In Worcester- 
sliire and Herefordshire, I have found it upon the moss-growm 
apple trees, particularly the very aged ones. From the attention 
1 nave paid its habits, I think I say the truth, when I afiirm 
that it affects the tops of trees more than its congener does. The 
common people here, who have a know ledge of the bird, call it 
French Magpie ; and in the counties of Salop and Stafford it is 
called the Woodpie.’* 

In reference to the particular sound made by this bird when 
seeking its food. Pennant remarks : — “ By putting the point of 
its bill into the crack of the limb of a large tree, and making a 
quick tremulous motion with its head, it occasions a sound as if 
the tree was splitting, which alarms the insects, and induceg 
them to quit their recesses ; this it repeats every minute or two 
for half an hour, and will then fly off* to another tree, generally 
fixing itself near the top for the same purpose. The noise may 
be distinctly heard for half a mile. This oird will also keep its 
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hf'ad in very quick mot ion while movitijr about tbo tree for fowl, 
jarrinjof the bark, and shaking it at the time it is seeking for in- 
sects.” 

59. The Middle Spotted Woodpeckek. 

Medius, Lin. Pic varie a tete rouije^ IUtf. Der Weisspecht, Bbch 

Description . — This bird rosoinblos the formtT in almost 
every respect, except that it is a little smalh'r. The b(‘ak is 
smaller, far thiniior, and veiy pointed. The to]) of the head 
*s crimson, and the vent rose-coloured. 

Ohservations.-~H is less common than the larger speeii'.s, 
and the young, though not very tractable, are yet more doeilc; 
Like the preceding, this bird may be kept in a cage, ano 
conlined by a light chain. 

60. The Lessee Spotted Woodpkckee. 

Picus minor, Lin. Petit Epeiche, Buf. Der Grasspecht, Bech. 

Description,— bird, about the size of a Lark, is liv(‘ 
inches and a half in length, of which the tail measures two 
inches. The fold(*d wings extend to the middle of the tail. 
The beak is seven lines long, and greenish black : the feet art* 
of the same colour. The rump is vdiite ; the head crimson at 
the top, and black at the hack. The hack is white, with 
biaxLish transverse stripes. The under part of the body is 
red, grepsh and white, marked on the sides with a few black 
streaks. 

The female has no red on the head. 

Ohservations.—Tlii^ is a rare bird ; it is an inhabitant of the 
woods, and lives on the insects which it picks from the hm-k 
and moss of trees. It may sometimes also he seen hopping 
among the grass, in search of insects. The young birds, which 
are to be reared, must be kejji in the cage. 

Additional.— Macgillivkay, wIcj confesses that he is in- 
debted to the earlier volumes of Londons Mof/azine of Natural 
History for the information here given, thus remarks upon this 
bird, which be calls the Striated Woodpecker : — “ This species, 
which is said to be more abundant in the northern parts of 
Europe than in France and Germany, has not hitherto been met 
with in Scotland, or even in many parts of England, although it 
occurs in most of the southern, eastern, and midland countie®, 
extending as far north as Derby, and westward to Shrewsbuiy 
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and Hereford. It is said by several observers to be not uncom- 
mon in some districts. Thus, Mr. Gould, in his beautiful Illus- 
trations of the Bh'ds of lAtrope, 8a3^s, ‘ In Kn^land it is far more 
abundant than is generally supposed ; we have seldom sought 
for it in vain wherever large trees, particularly the elm, grow in 
suflSfiient numbers to invite its abode ; its security from sight is 
to be attributed more to its habit of frecpieuting the topmost 
branches than to its rarity.’ The Kev. Mr. Bree states, that * it 
is by no means of rare occurrence in his neighbourhood, where, 
howe'. er, it is more readily heard than seen. Its loud, rapid, vi- 
bratory noise, most extraordinarily loud to be produced by ^o 
sir all an animal, can hardly fail to arrest the attention of the 
most unobserving ear. Though I have watched the bird during 
the operation, and within the distance of a few yards, I am quite 
at a loss to account for the manner in which the noise is pro- 
duced. It resembles that made by the boring of a large augur 
through the hardest w ood ; and hence the country people some- 
times call the bird the Bump-borer.’ Mr. Dovaston informs 
us that it is a very frequent, but uncertain, visitor to the woods 
near Bhrevrsbury, never failing in April to astonish him ‘with its 
prodigiously loud churr on the ranpikes of trees, which, the at- 
mosphere being favourable, may be heard more than a mile. It 
much resembles the snorting of a frightened horse, but louder 
and longer.’ lie then states that the bird, in performing this 
sound, ‘vibrates its beak against the tree ; the motion is so quick 
as to be invisible, and the head appears in tw o places at once. 
It IS surprising, and to nu 5 w’ondrously pleasing, to observe the 
many vai-ieties of tone and pitch in their loud churry, as they 
change their place on boughs of dillerent vibration, as • though 
they struck on the several bars of a gigantic staccato. Whtm 
a(^tually boring, they make no noise whatever, but quietly and 
Silently pick out the pieces of decaying w ood, w hich, lying w hite 
and scattered beneath on the ground and plants, leads the eye 
up to their operations above. They have several favourite spots, 
to which they very frequently return. Their voice is a very 
feeble squeak, repeated rapidly six or eight times ‘ec, ce, ee, ee, tc.’ 
They b(ire numerous and very deep holes in decayed parts, where 
they retire to sleep early in the evening ; and, though frequently 
aroused, w ill freely return. Whatever be the purpose of tliis 
enormous noise, they certainly do very nimbly watch, and eagerly 
pick up the insects they have disturbed by it. I'hey fly in ^erka 
like their congeners, and ahvays alight on the side of a tree.'’ 
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61 . The Vetneck. 

Yunx Torguillat Lin. Torcal, Buf. Der Gemein^r W mdehalif Bech» 

Description , — This bird is about the size of a Lark, being 
six inches and a half in length, of which the tail measures 
three inches and a quarter. The beak is one third of an inch 
long, large, straight, pointed, lead-coloured in summer, and 
in autumn olive green. The iris is broTVTiish yellow ; the feet 
are short, strong, and lead-coloured, having two claws in front, 
and two behind. The head is ash-coloured, with small spots 
of black, rust-colour and white. A broad black stripe, mot- 
tled with rust-colour, runs from the top of the head half-way 
doMTi the back. The rest of the upper part of the body is a 
fine grey, striped and spotted with black, white, and rust- 
colour ; a chestnut-brown stripe runs from the hinder comer of 
the eye lialf-way do-wn the neck ; while the clieeks, tliroat, 
neck, half the breast and viuit, arc reddish yellow, covered 
with fuic^ black wavy lines. The lower part of the breast 
and the bc'lly are yellowish white, with a few throe-coraerc'd 
blackish brown spots. The wing coverts and the hindmost 
pen feathers are brown, finedy striped with grey and black, 
and covered with black and white spots. The other pen 
feathers are black, mottled with rust-colour on the outer 
plume. The tail, which consists of ten larger, and two smaller 
feathers, is pale gi'ey, spotted with black, aud crossed by four 
broad black stripe's. 

The female is paler on the belly than the male. 

Habitat . — The Wryneck is a bird of passage; leaving us 
in the first half of September, and returning about the end 
of April. Tt frequents groves and gardens, and in Augi st 
may be particularly noticed in cabbage fields. In some years 
they are as common in Thuringia as Linnets, though not, like 
that bird, gregarious. 

In confinenunt this bird does not thrive in a small cage, 
as it is apt to soil the feathers of the breast and belly by its 
pecular motions. It is advisable, therefore, either to put it 
in a large cage, or allow it to range the room at will. 

Foodr . — It chiefly feeds, in a wild state, on insects and their 
larvae, which it catches by inserting its long and sharp pointed 
tougrie into the cre\uces where these are to be found. Ants’ 
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eggs are, howovet, its favourite food ; and during its passage, 
when insects are not to be found, it will eat clder-bemes. 

In confinement, the Wi’}Tn‘ck is a delicate bird, and must 
have ants* eggs mixed with the universal paste, to which it 
will then soon become accustomed. It will live the longest 
on I*fightingale*s food. It is curious to see how it thrusts its 
long narrow tongue into all chinks and crannies in search of 
insects ; nor is it possible to ^ve it greater pleasure than by 
placing ants’ eggs in such situations. It takes all food — if 
not in a liquid state — ^with its tongue, and shows great dex- 
teiity in getting possession of ants’ eggs, &c., which may be 
loft near the cage. It is also fond of ants. 

Breeding . — The nest, which is built of moss, wool, hair, and 
grass stalks, is found in hollow trees. The female lays eight 
or nine shining white eggs. The old ones can be preserved 
only with difficulty; but the young may be easily reared 
on ants’ eggs and the universal paste made from the crumbs of 
wheaten bread. 

Mode of Taking . — The Wryneck can in general be caught 
only by placing limed twigs round the nest ; though, some- 
times in the spring, they may even be taken with the hand, 
while searching the bushes for insects. Two, which I now’ 
possess, w’ere brought to me by a boy who had taken them in 
this manner. 

Attractive Qualities . — The peculiar motions whence this 
bird has derived its name, together with its beautiful plumage, 
form its chid* recommendation to the amateur. It is accus- 
tomed*to stretch out its neck, and so twdst its head round, that 
the beak points dowui the middle of the back. It generally sits 
upright, with its tail spread out like a fan, slowly inclining 
its body backwards and forw^ards, and bristling up the feathers 
of the head and throat. If any one vexes it, or approaches 
its food box, it leans slowly forward, erects its crest, elongates 
and twists round its neck, turns the eyes, bows, expands the 
tail, gobbles in the throat, and throws itself into the most 
I)eculiar positions. Its general behaviour is sedate, if not sad. 
In spring it often cries “ GuiJ Gui J Gui which is the note 
by which it calls its mate. 

M. voiir ScHAuaoTH informs me that two Wrynecks which 
he reared, became so exceedingly tame as to hang about his 
clothes, and to chirp whenever they either heard or saw their 

M 
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master. One day, being impatient of the ceaseless cliiqnng of 
one of them, he put it out of the window ; but at night it 
answered to his call, and {iliowod itself to be retaken. Even 
if sitting upon a high tree, the sight of its food box was 
sufficient to lure it to the window. 

Ai)DTTIONa.l. — T his beautiful summer visitant, which has a re- 
markable habit of twisting the neck with a slow, undulatory 
movement, like that of alsnako, and turning its head in various 
directions, — which habit has given occasion for the name Wry- 
neck, or Writheneck, corresponding to Torquilla and Torticollis 
— comes to this country regularly a little before the Cuckoo, 
from whica circumstance it has obtained the name of Cuckoo’s 
maid, mate, or messenger. It is sparingly distributed through 
all the south-east of Englaud, and rarely, if ever, passes the cen- 
tral heights, except as a straggler. 

Mudie says that in its general shape it has some resemblance to 
the Woodpecker; and it also a little resembles the smallest British 
one in the markings, though not in the tints of its colours. It 
is also just a little larger than that bird, though not quite so long 
in the wings. This author gives a very faithful and animated 
description of the habits of the bird, for which we must refer our 
readers to his History : he also says that “ Wrynecks are very 
abundant in many parts of Surrey. They'are sociable in the early 
part of the season, and assemble at the call note, *peup, peup,* by 
imitating w hich with a sort of mouth-whistle, the London bird- 
catchers obtain numbers of them ; they climb in the same style as 
Woodpeckers, but not so often, though they often leap sportively 
aficr eacli other up the boles of the trees. When a wounded 
one is taken in the hand, it raises the feathers of the crown, 
flattens those of the neck, writhes that part slowly like a snake, 
and occasionally hisses. These birds, if captured, show signs of 
])ugnacity, or ]u*rhaps of fear, but their motions are slow and 
tw’ining. They can be partially tamed, but do not live long in 
confinement. They usnally appear in the southern counties in 
the first w^eck of April, and retire jq October. They are very 
noisy in the early part of the season, but become silent toward 
the latter." Knapp describes the bird as “ unusually shy and 
timid," and says that “ when disturbed it escapes by a Sight pre- 
cipitate and awkward, and liides itself from our sight ; and were 
not its haunts and habits know n, we should never conjecture that 
this bustling fugitive was our long-forgotten spring visitant the 
Wryneck." Yarrell says that the Wryneck, when quitting 
the southern part of the European continent in autumn, goes to 
iJforth Africa, and the warm parts of Western Asia.*' 
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(B) FOnr/.GN BIRDS, 

62 . The Toueako, 

Cucnltu Fetsa^ Lin. le Touraco^ Buf. Der 'Furako, Bkck. 

Description. — lliis bM, which is about the size of a Mag- 
pie, has been pluciid by some — L innaeus, for example — among 
the Cuckoos, merely because its cry is Kicky kuk although 
its beak and manner of living sufficiently indicate its tru(3 
position is quite another chiss. The bc*ak is short, thick, and 
shaped like that of a Pigeon; the upper mandible reddish 
brown, and bent over the lower ; the nostrils covcTod with fea- 
thers. The iris is nut-brown, and on the eye-lids are small 
tl(;shy warts ; the opening of the jaws is wide, extending al- 
most to the ears. The fec^t, which arc adapted for climbing, 
and the claw^s, arc ash-coloured ; the head, neck, throat, toj) of 
the back, breast, upper pint of the beDy, sides, and upper wing 
coverts, are covered with tine silky feathers of a beautiful 
dark greem. The feathers on the top of the heiid are gradu- 
ally elongated into a high three-cornered tuft, tipj)ed with red, 
which the bird can erect at pleasure. On each side of the 
head is a black stripe, broadest in the middle of its course, 
which, taking its origm tfom the corner of the beak, runs be- 
tween the eyes to the back of the head. Above and beloAv 
this is a narrow white line. The lower part of the back, the 
rump, the upper wing coverts, the scapulars, and the larger 
coverts, are a blueish purple. The lower part of the belly, the 
veut, the thighs, and the under tail coverts, are blackish ; the 
large pen feathers are crimson, bordered with black on the outer 
edge, and at the point ; the tail is long and purple. 

In some cases white feathers are found intermixed in the 
green crest. 

Attractive Qualities. — This is among the prettiest and bimest 
of foreign Cage-birds. Its cry is Kuhy kuk which syllables 
it at first utters singly, and then in close and long succession. 
It neither hops nor climbs, but runs about the room with as 
much rapidity as a Partridge, and sometimes, with its wings 
compressed against its body, leaps as far as ten or twelve feet. 
When its beak is open, the tongue is not visible, and it swal- 
l^ws at once all that is given to it. It is fed on small morseLi 
of fhut and bread ; its crop is easily perceptible. 

M 2 
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Buffon says, that one of these birds, which camt^ from the 
Cape, ate rice : biU the one on whitth 1 tried the experiment 
rejected it, though p^reediiy ('atiiig grape stones, and pieces of 
apple, and orange : this see ms to shew that fruit is its natural 
food. 

The Tourako is brought fiuin Guinea, but is found in several 
other parts of Africa. 


EUROPExVN BIRDS TAMEABLE WHEN YOUNG, 
63. The Kingfisher. 


Alcedo Ispida^lA^i. Martin-pecheur ou AlcymyY^vv, Der Rsvoffel^ Bech. 


Ba^cription . — This very handsome bird, which, however, 
rarely becomes acenstonu'd to the air and food of the aviary, is 
sev('n inches in length, of wliich tlu^ tailmeafmres one inch and a 
rpiarter ; tht* f(M't which ar(^ adapted for walking, as the outer 
is united with the centi'e claw" as far as the first j oint, are 
reddish, .ind four lines in h('ight. The Ix.'ak is one inch and a 
half in length, strong, straight, somew^hat compr(‘ss<‘d at the 
sides, and pointed : horn-broAvn outside, and insid j saffron- 
coloured. The iris is dark browni ; the top of the head and 
wing-coverts are dark green ; th(‘ first being transversely sjwtted 
with blue, and the latter covc^rc'd wdtli efgg-shapcd spots of the 
wame colour. A broad orange stripe runs from the nostrils to 


tho nf tho an<] Ih IuiuI iht‘ ejsxrfi is a large w^hitespot. 
/'lom tho lower corner of tho bonk toAfi,,. r^oolc ' 

streak of the same c.olonr as the top^^. head 


runs a broad 
the shoulders 


at nnldish wdiite ; the rest 
a dirty orangey somew^hat 
hers are blackish, butblue- 
e : the tail darl; blue on the 


and back arti bright blue ; the 11 
tho hirer part of the body 
lighter on the Oeily . The pen fei 
ish green on the narrowtir plm 
upper side, and blackish heiow. 

In the female the colours aref dcrkiT, and the bright blue 
tinge is supplanted by grass gr/on. 

ITahitat* — The Kingfisher /is a solitary bird, frequenting 
pools, brooks, and rivers, tliroiighout the y<'ar. It perches in 
winter on a twig or stone, rfear some hole in tho ice, and 
watches for its prey. / 

In confinement it neither ^valks nor hops, but either flies or 
lemains for a long time percihed on one spot. On this account 
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it is well to pat a clod of turf, or some green branch<‘s in the 
comer of the aviary, or, perhaps, better still, to keep the bird in 
a large cage well provided with perches. 

Food . — In a wild state the Kingfisher feeds on small fishes, 
h'r-ches, and various water insects. 

When confined it may be led with fishes, leeches, and earth- 
worms, till it becom(^8 gradually accustomed to meat. King- 
fishers, when taken old, can very rai'ejy be preserved, though 1 
hav'(^ seen one of this description, which was fed upon dead fish. 
The fish were thrown in a vessel of considerable size — as the 
biid overturned all smaller ones — which was placed in his 
cage. He did ]iot dart upon them from his perch, but bent 
down gradually till lie could reach the vessel with his bill. 
Old birds, when first kept, wdll not eat while any one is look- 
ing on. 

Breeding . — The nes%, w hich is made of roots, and lined wdth 
a few featlKTs, is placi'd in a hole at the water’s edge. The 
eggs are white, and usually eight in number. Before the 
young birds see cb^arly, tlu!y are covered all over with 
lit tU'. (iuilis, so as to resi'inblc a h('dge-hog. The time to take 
tlnan out of the nest, is bedbre thc^ feathers begin to gro^v ; and 
they arc to be fed on meat, ants^ meal and earth-worms, 
till at last tiny become accustomed to meat alone. They live 
long(‘r if their tbod b(‘ giv(‘n to them in a vessel full of ’water. 

Mode of Taking . — They may be caught by affixing a noose to 
a post, on the spot w Inch tlu'y are observed to frequemt, and 
which is g(‘iL( Tally \vhere the Avater makes a sort of wdiirlpool. 
Lnued twdgs also oftcoi succ(‘e<l, if tlu‘y do not immediately 
overhang the water, into which tlu‘y might, in that case, drag 
the bird. 

Attract ire Qualities . hoauty and the rarity of this bird 
constitute its chief reconinu'ndation to the amateur. It must 
be confessed that it is an awdvtvard and obstinate inmate of the 
aviary. 

Additional. — Of the Halcyons, or Kingfishers, there are but 
two species known as British birds, the one bt’ing only a strag- 
gling visitant, and tlie other that above described by Bechstein. 
a. permanent resident, altliough by no means a common bird. 
“ It is,” says Mudie, “ an inhabitant of lioies or burrows on the 
banks of streams, lives by fishing, and spends inueh of its time 
in the air near the waters, or perched ou the bushes alonpr the 
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flanks. Its food is not confined to fish, for it also catches draf^on- 
flies and other w ate-* insects ; and wliatever prey it catches, it 
swallows entire, cast mo; up the indigestible parts in pellets, after 
the manner of the Owls. 

Its ordinary motion is so rapid, and its colours so bright, that 
when it passes, it is like a jjleam of a broken rainbow, darting 
along near the surface of the waters. There are few sights in 
quiet nature more novel and pleasing, or that one wislies more to 
have repeated, than the first glance one gets of a Kingfisher, dart- 
ing along some reach of a clear but ]>lacid stream, wliich glides 
between soft hanlvs, fringed with reeds and bnslu's. If one is not 
tolerably well acquainted with it from description, both in its hues 
and its habits, one is at a loss whether to think it a meteor or a 
bird. It passes so fust, and the rapid motion of the gay wings gives 
them so much the appearance of vapour, that it is rather a puzzle; 
and it is said, aud ihtuj he true, that its rich hues when it liovers, 
which it often does after the manner of the Hawks, attracts the 
small fislies to the surluce, in the same manner as the lighted 
torch, in ‘ burning the water,’ attracts the large ones ; and while 
tluw are, as it were, fiisidnated, it darts down like an arrow, and 
makes a certain capture,— tliough ilio colours (tan bo seen from 
below only \Ylieu the bird t^^itch('8 round. Wlien seen as it 
perches on some slender twig, overhanging the water, it has the 
appearance of the gay flower of some rare aud curious water- 
plant ; and the bird, as if conscious of the powTr of instant escape 
whi(th is in its wings— wliicli appears to be felt by most birds so 
furnished — will allow you to approach tolerably near ; and if you 
are quiet, and do not offer violence or make a noise, (for it is si- 
lence that the Kingfisher loves more than seclusion), you may 
see its mode of doing business ou the surface of the brook. 

“ Its flight is rather low, and straightforward, but its eve must 
be remarkably ki'en, because it will, in the most rapid flight, 
halt, hover for a time, and then dart down, s(‘ize a little fish, a 
ieedi, or cA^en a worm or slug by tlie bank, and instantly land 
w itli it. As it Unis nut only fislies wholly by the sight, but from 
the comparative smallnes of its prey, requires to see v(‘ry elearly, 
it is only at particuhiT Spots, and in particular states of the Avea- 
ther, that its o])erationK can be buc(!essfully carried on. The 
Avator must be ch‘ar, and the surface smooth ; and that is the 
reason AA’hy it is not found upon turbulent or brawling streams, 
or wdicn aa ind curls, rain dimples, or mud darkens the Avaters. 
The days AA’hen evaporation has ceased, and a storm is impending, 
are those on AA’liich the atmosphere is most transparent, and the 
jurface of tlio AA Jiter most glassy. They are, consequently, the 
days which, aliove all oilicrs, arc fitted for the successful opeiA- 
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ti<;ns of the iCinp^sher, and so are the clear blinks that break 
out, still T^'arm and shiny, when the weather is unsettled, and the 
process of evaporation is suspended. Tliese are genuine * halcyon 
days days on which the Kingfisher is out and active : but the 
bii’d luus, of course, no more to do w ith the producing of them, 
or of the storm wdiich generally follows, than a Lapland witch 
has to do w ith the producing of that fair w ind which she seUs to 
the credulous mariner j and if the delivery of which did not often 
follow the sale, her trade would soon .be at an end. Her expe- 
rience leads lier, from present appearances, to infer w hat is to 
come next, and therein tlie certainty of her success depends on 
the soundness and length of licr experience. The Kingfisher, 
on the other hand, comes on the water, because that and the 
atmosphere are in a certain state at tlie time, and the Creator of 
the bird has made that slate the stimulus of the bird’s instinct.” 

Gould observes, that “ the young of this bird do not leave the 
hole until fully fledged and capable of flight; when seated on 
some neighbouring branch, they may be known by their clamo- 
rous twitting, greeting their paremts as they pass, from whom 
they impatiently expect their supplies ; in a short time, how ever, 
they coTiirnenco feeding for tlieinselves, assuming at this early 
age nearly the adult plumage.” The superstition alluded to by 
Muptk, w'liicli gives to this bird the power of calming the 
w inds and waves during the period of incubation, is a very old 
one. Allusions to it are frequent in the ancient poets, and the 
phrase ** Halcyon days,” yet in use, servos constautly to remind 
us of it. Every sclioolboy is acquainted witli the story of Ceyx 
and Alcyone, who, according to Ovid, w ere changed into King- 
fishers, and endowed wdth this supernatural power over the 
winds and waves. 

There w^as also another fabulous belief attached t o this bird, to 
which Shakspeare and others of our old dramatists allude. It 
w as supposed that tlie bird, when dead, if carefully balanced and 
suspended by a single thread, w ould alw ays turn its beak to that 
point of the compass from wLicli the w iiid blow. Thus, Kent, in 
King Lear, speaks of rogues who 

“ Turn their Halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their inasters.” 

And Marlowe, in his Jew of Malta, has this^ 

“ But how' now stands the wind ? 

Into what quarter peers my Halcyon’s bill 

Charlotte Smith, in her Natural Hutorg of Birds, that 
she has once or tw ice seen a stufied bird of this species hung up 
to the beam of a cottage ceiling, to seiw c the purpose of an in* 
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door weathercock, so that this belief ean hardly yet have died 
out. 

Db. Sayee informs us that the term Heitre is used to signify 
the Kingfisher, in the Mythology of Scandinavia ; hence, in his 
Descent of Fren, he makes that goddess, addressing Niord, the 
Gothic IN’eptune, say — 

“ But soon the jarring thunders cease, 

Soon tlie winged tempests flee ; 

Thor on the breezes whispers peace ; 

Sunbeams gild the sinking sea ; 

O’er its white brim, on cahny wing, 

The Heitre played." 

And this reminds us of these quaint, but sweet lines, of our old 
pastoral poet, William Bkowne— 

“ Blow, but gently blow', faire winde. 

From the forsaken shore, 

And be as to the Halcyon kinde, 

Till we are ferried o’er." 


TAMEABLE WHEN OLD. 

G4. The Kijtiiatch. 

Sitta Europcea, Lin. Sitfelli ou le Terchepot, Buf. Der Gemeine 
Kluber, Bejh. 

Description . — The Xuthuteli is almost as large as a Sky 
Lark, being six inches and a half in length, of -which the tail 
measures only one inch and a half. The beak is nine lines 
long, strong, straight, and somewhat compr(‘ssed at the point. 
The upper mandible is steel blue, the lower mandible blueish 
white ; the iris greyish brown ; the feet yellowish grey, and 
provided with very strong claws. The forehead is blue, but 
only in the male ; the rest of the u])pcr part of tlie body, and 
the wing covirts, are blueish grey. The cheeks and the 
throat are white ; and a black stripe nins from the root of the 
beak, between the eyes, to the back. Tlie breast and belly 
are daik orange ; the leathers of the sidtjs, thighs, and vent, 
cinnamon brown ; the last mentiont'd being tipped with yel- 
lowish white. The pen feathers are blackish. Of the tail 
feathers, which are* twedve in nuinhcr, the two in the centre 
are the colour of the hack ; those at the sides are black ; the 
two exterior ones have a white streak near the point, and are 
tipped with blueish grey. 
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Habitat . — This bird frequents oak and beech woods, and 
BC(‘ms to prefer the spots where pine and fir trees grow. In 
such situations it may be observed throughout the year ; 
though in winter it frequently approaches the villages, and 
flies into bams and stables. The cage in which a Nuthatch is 
kept must be of wire, as it would verj’ speedily destroy a 
wooden one. 

Food . — In a wild state the Nuthatch feeds upon various 
species of insects, for which, being an excellent climber, it 
searchers in the cracks and crevices of trees. Beech mast and 
nuts it generally fixes in a cre\dce before eating them. In 
confinemimt it may be fed on hemp seed and barley meal, and 
will also ('at oats and bread. The oats it has oltcn been seen 
to fix one by one in the joints of the floor, and always with 
tlie thinner end of the grains uppc'miost, that they might be 
split with least difficulty. If it be allowed to range the 
room, — which is inconvenient, on account of its propensity 
to destroy the wood- work, — it hides a great part of wliatever 
food is given to it. 

Breeding . — It builds in hollow trees, and the fc'male lays 
six or seven white eggs, beautifully spotted with red. 

3[ode of Tahng . — The Nuthatch may bo cauglit in the Tit- 
trap, if baited udth oats and h('mp seed, as well as in the bam- 
floor trap. Its cry is .' Dek ! Dek 

attractive Qualities . — The beauty of its plumage, its ex- 
traordinary cunning in eating and hiding its food, and its 
general liveliness, form its chief recommendations. 

Additional, — This beautiful and lively little bird occurs in 
various parts of England, but (hiefly in the southern parts ; in 
Scotlancl it does not appear to have been hitherto observed. The 
best description of its peculiarities by a British Naturalist which 
we have mot with, is that furnished by Mr. Hakley, of Leicester, 
to Macgillivkay, and quoted by him in his valuable History : — 
“ This bird remains with us throughout the year, iidiabiting the 
park and old inclosure more than the hedge-row tree, or the dense 
umbrageous wood. In fact, I have never seen it upon our hedge- 
row trees, although I have often sought for it when I have been 
watching the haunts of the AVoodpeckers, which so much resem- 
ble it in their liabits. In w inter, it is not quite mute, but has a 
small T|)iping note, not unhke'that of the Creeper. Tliis is a call- 
company note, inasmuch as tlie Nuthatch in w inter feeds in little 
companies, or familic^s, of four or six individuals. On the 2l8l of 
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Kovember, 1839, I went after a pair of the Greater Spotted 
Woodpeckers, and a pair of Nutliatclies, in Ganendon Park* near 
Leicester, the weather beinu^ mild, hut c^looiny, and the wind 
south. It w^as not without difficulty that 1 found the Nuthatches, 
which invariably feed where the trees arc most protected from 
the wind. Tims, when the south or forest wind is playing upon 
the park, the Nutliatches are to he found amongst tlie large oaks 
and elms on the north side of it ; and when a north-easter is 
blowing, these birds are fou;id feeding on the beeches, cliestnuts, 
and pines, which grow on the south side. I know of no birds 
w'liose habits and manners are so operated upon by the movements 
of the wind. Whether this arises from their being so much ex- 
posed to the weather, in consc(juene(‘ of tlndr being almost con- 
stantly on the bark of trees at all seasons of the year, I cannot 
say. Tlie Nutliatch searches the bark like the Creeper, but w ith- 
out deriving aid from its tail, and is able to descend with as much 
case as it climbs. You see it now ascending spirally the bole of 
an oak, then creeping horizontally along an arm, now' above, now 
beneath, and again hanging like a Tit, as it gains the thickened 
foliage, to examine every crevice of the bark, and tlie young buds. 
It proceeds by short leaps, jerks, or notches, and during its pro- 
gress droops its V ings somewhat after the manner of the Hedge 
Sparrow. At this seaBon (November) it generally keeps towards 
the middle and topmost branches of the trees it inhabits ; but as 
the spring advances, it not only feeds low'or down on the bark, but 
may then be observed occasionally betaking itself to the ground. 
I'he note in spring is quite different, having in the venial months 
a soft rlute-like sound, which it gets in February, but somewhat 
earlier or later, according to the nature the season. The flight 
of the Nutliatch is very short, and, in fact, is only made from one 
tree to another, or from branch to branch. When the bird is 
flying, it moves its wings very rapidly, and during these short 
flights, its course is not undulating. In its mode of flying it bears 
a great resemblance to the Wren.” 

According to Montague, this bird “ chooses the deserted liabi- 
tation of a Woodpecker in some tree for tlio place of its nidifica- 
tion. This hole is first contracted by a plaster of clay, leaving 
only sufficient ropm for itself to pa.^s m and out. The nest is 
made of dead leaves, most times that of the oak, which are heaped 
together without much order. Ilie eggs are six or seven in num- 
ber, w hite, spotted with rust colour, so exactly like those of the 
Great Titmouse in size and markings, that it is impossible to di»- 
tinguisli a difference. If tlie barrier of plaster at the entrance u 
destroyed w'hen they have eggs, it is speedily replaced : a pecu- 
liar instinct to prevent their nest being destroy eel by the Wood- 
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pecker, and other birds of superior size, w ho build in the sama 
situation. No persecution will force tliis little bird from its ha- 
bitation w hen sitting ; it defends its nest to the last extremity, 
strikes the invader wdth its bill and w ings, and makes a hissing 
noise ; and, after every effort of defence, w^ill sutler itself to be 
taken in the hand rather than quit.” 



The above cut will serve to show the diflerence in structure 
betw'een the foot of the Woodpecker and that of the Nuthatch ; 
the former, it will be seen, is zygodactilic, or yoked, two of the 
loos being turned back, and two forw ard, and the two front ones 
being joined iogetli(‘r at their bases ; iluis tlu‘ foot has tw^o bear- 
ings in the front and two behind, and the bird is enabled to perch 
or to walk lengthways on a branch ; and v\ith tlie feet alternately 
holding on, and the tail acting as a prop, to walk up the trunk of 
a tree, or even to move aid(‘ways round it. Tlie foot of the Nut- 
Imtcli is what is called or unequally yoked: at a 

lirst glance it seems not to diller much from a ccunmon foot, with 
three toes before, and one behind; but it is in reality a more 
curious piei^e of mechanism, liaving the power of two feet, and 
those combined. The middle and exterior toes are united toge- 
ther at their bases, and admit of a position half reversed, or mid- 
w^ay between the other two ; the hinder toe is long and strong, 
and all four of them have strong claws. Thus the foot can adapt 
itself to any kind of surface, and the bird possessing it can run 
upon the trunk or branch of a tree in any direction — upward, 
downward, across, or obliquely. 


V. PASSEllINE EIKDS.* 

These birds have a pointed, conical beak, generally strong, end 
with both mandibles moveable, to fit it for tlie peeling of 
gram. The feet, ns in the singing birds, are slender and 
divided. Some cat insects as well as seeds. Those which eat 
* rasscres. Sterling sari iyc Vogels Bech. 
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Becdj only, feed the young from the crop ; those wlii(;h eat 
insects, from the bill. Their nests are gcmerally (daborate, 
and the female receives but little help from the male in the 
work of incubation. This and thc^ following group may be 
said to comprise the Ca(fe or birds. All birds which 

eat seeds may be tamed at any period. 

Additional. — With Ltnx^fs, and most of the elder natural 
Ists, tlie order Passeres was a very comprehensive one, including 
indeed not only the Sparrow ana Finch tribes, as above given, 
but nearly all the smaller kinds of birds, differing as they do very 
widely in habit"’, and cliaracttTi sties ; it is, therefore, as a tenn of 
distinction, of but little practical utility, nor are the old subdi- 
visions of this order much more satisfactory. The arrangement 
adopted by llEcnsTEix seems to be entirely arbitrary, and the dis- 
tinctions between the birds of this and the succeeding section do 
not seem to he very clearly marked : the term Coni rost res, (ronic 
beaks, used in the quinary system of Mr. Vigors, would perhaps 
have been better than Passeres, a term which, if used at all, 
should have taken in all the birds of the tvi o sections* 

(A) EUROPEAN GROSUEAKS. 

65 . The Common Cuossbill. 

Loxm Curvirostra, Lin. Bee croise, Buf. Per Fichten Kreuzs schiuihel, 

Bech. 

Description . — This remarkable bird, which is about the si/o 
of a Bulltinch, is six ini^lies eight lines long, of w^hich tlu^ 
tail measure's two inches and a quarter. The beak is almost 
ouc inch long, with this pe eailiarity, that the upper mandible 
bending downwards, and the lower mandible upwards, cross 
each other: Inuicc arises the name of the bird. The iqijxr 
niand’-ble sonudinies crosses on the right, and sometimes on tlu* 
left side, aeicording to the direction given it when in youth ; 
it is soft mid yielding. The be ak is brown, of a lighter hne 
underneath ; the iris and the feet nut brown ; the shin bones 
eight lines high. 

The changes of colour, which are falsely reported to take; 
place three times a year, are briefly tlie following : — 

The young male, wliicdi is gi-eenish brown, with a partial 
hue of yellow, is, afteT the first moulting, light rod, with the; 
exception of its black quill and tail fejathers. This hue is dark'-r 
on the upper than em tlie uiide;r part of the body. The change 
generally takes place in April and May ; it is not till tlie 
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gecond moulting that these colours pass into the usual greenish 
yellow. The red Ortissbills are thendbre the nudes of one 
vf'ar old ,* the greenish yellow the old birds. 

Ilie female's are cntlier grf'y all over, with a little green on 
the head, breast, and rum]i, or irregularly speckled with the 
Biime colours. 

An old mole tlicn, as may always be observed in the 
Thuringion Forest, answers to the, following description. It 
is, however, necessar}^ that the birds should be taken from the 
nest, and not at the season of dc'parture, when no two exactly 
rc'somble one another in colour. This arises from the differ- 
('iit times at which they liave moulted, which, as is W'ell 
known, has a great influence on the colours of birds. 

The forehead, cheeks, and cyc'hrows are green, or greenish yel- 
low, spotted with white ; the hack Siskin green : the vent white, 
spotted with grey ; the shank feathers grey. All over the bird, 
however, the dark grey colour of the feathers shiru's through the 
grt'cn and yellow, and gives all the parts, especially the back, 
a spotty appearance. For in r(‘ality, all the feathers are grey, 
and only their points yellow or green. The wings are blackish ; 
the small wing coverts green ; the two larger row's, as wtII as 
the last quill feathers, bordered at the end with wdiitish yellow. 
All the quill feathers, how’cver, as well as the black feathers of 
the tail, have a very narrow bordiT of green. 

If the Crossbills are grey or speckled, they are young ; if 
red, they are one year old, and have just moulted ; if carmine, 
they are just about to moult for the second time ; if spotted 

itli red and yellow, they are tw^o years old, and in full feather. 
All these differences may he noticed except at tlie time of lay- 
ing ; for as they do not make their nest at any fixed season, so 
nenther is their moulting regular, from w^hich arises tne great 
variety in their appearance. 

From all this it follows that the Crossbill has much the same 
varieties of colour as the Linnet; and that it is only the red 
garb, wLich they wear for a year, wLich so distinguishes them 
from other birds. 

It is curious that the young ones, lyhich are bred in aviaricB 
in Thuringia in great numbers, never acejuire in confinement the 
red colour, but in the second year either remain grey, or im- 
mediately receive the greenish yx'Uow^ colour of the males w^ho 
have twice moulted. 
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Hahitat — ^In a wild state, the Crossbill inhabits Europe, 
Northern Asia, and America. It frequents fir and pine woods, 
but only w'hen there are abundance of the cones. 

In confinement it must have a bell-shaped wire cage, of the 
form and size adapted for a Cantiry. It may also bo allowed 
to run about, if a pine branch be provided on which it may 
perch and roost. It cannot, however, be kept in a wooden 
cage, as it destroys the wood- work with its biU. 

Food , — Its food, when wild, chiefly consists of fir seeds, 
which it partly extracts from the scales of the cones with its 
bill, and partly collects from the ground. It also eats the 
80(?d8 ot the pine and alder, and the buds and flowers of the 
sumach. 

If kept in a cage, it may be fed on hemp, rape, and fir seeds, 
or juniper berries. If allowed to run about, it is content with 
the second universal paste. 

Breeding . — Its time of incubation is the most remarkable of 
its peculiarities, for it breeds Ix'tween December and April. It 
builds its nest in the upper branches of coniferous trees, of 
thin pine or fir twigs, on which is placed a thick layer of earth 
moss, lined within with the finest coral moss. It is not pitched 
inside and out with resin, as some have reported. The female 
lays three to five greyish white eggs, having at the thick end 
a circle of reddish brown stripes and spots. The heating na- 
ture of their food preserves both old and young from the effects 
of the winter’s cold. Like all Grosbeaks, they feed their young 
with food disgorged from their own crops. They may be reared 
on bread soaked in milk, and mixed with p^ppy seed. 

Diseases . — Tiio exhalations of a room Lave a bad effect on 
these birds, so that they are subject, when in confinement, to 
sore eyes, and swollen, or ulcerated feet. The country folk of 
the mountains arc simple enough to believe that these birds 
have the power of at ti acting thiiii’ disc^ases to themselves, and 
are therefore glad to keep them A grosser superstition adds to 
this, that the bird, whose upper mandible crosses on the right 
of the lower, or, as they call it, a right Crossbill, attracts to 
itself the diseases of men ; and that a loft Crossbill, or one whose 
upper mandible crosses on the other side, takes away the dis- 
eases of women. In some districts, the latter birds are pre- 
ferred, as having most healing efficacy. Simple people daily 
drink the water left by theae birds in their troughs, as a speci- 
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fic against epilepsy, to which, as well as to apoplexy, the Cross- 
bills are subject. 

Mode of Tahing,—ln either Autumn or Spring, they are easy 
to catch by means of a decoy. A stake, to which strong limed 
twigs have been attached, is fixed, with the decoy bird at its 
side, in some forest glade to w^hich the birds are observed to 
resort. They will certainly be lured to the twigs by the ^ gip^ 
gvpy gip^^ of the decoy. In some pai;t8of Thuringia, the coun- 
tiy -people place spring-traps in the tops of the pines, a favour- 
ite haunt of the bii’d, and hang a good decoy in a cage on the 
highest branches. As soon as one bird perches, the others follow ; 
and as many arc often ca\ight as there ai'e traps, if the sticks 
on which the birds ai’e to perch, are alone allowed to project. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Crossbill is rather a silly bird in a 
cage, and uses its bill and feet for purposes of locomotion, like the 
Parrot. If in health, it swings its body up and dowui like a Siskin, 
and utters its harsh and unmelodious song. The males, however, 
are not all alike in this respect, Ibr the amateur prefers those 
which often utter the ringingnote like Iteitzf or “ Kreiizf 
called the Crossbill’s crow. It bt'comes so tame, that it may 
bo carried in the open air on the finger, and accustomed to fiy 
in and out of the house. 

Additional. — In this country these curious birds appear only 
aa occasional visitants, and that at very irregular pcriocls, and in 
different parts of the country ; “generally confining themselves,” 
says Macgillivbay, “to the fir plantations, in which they find 
their favourite food.” We extract the following from a very in- 
tu’esting account of the manners of this species by J. D. Hoy, 
Plsq., of Stoke Nay land, Suffolk, first published in Londons 
Magazine of Natural History : — “ PVom October, 1821, to the 
middle of M ay, 1822, Crossbills were veiy numerous in this county, 
and, 1 beheve, extended their flights into many parts of England. 
Large fiocks frequented some plantations of lir trees in this vi- 
cinity, from the beginning of November to the following April. 
I had almost dail}^ opportunities of watching their movements ; 
and so remarkably tame were they, that, when feeding on fir trees 
not more than fifteen or twenty feet high, I have often stood in 
the midst of the flock, unnoticed and unsuspected. I have seen 
them, hundreds of times, wEen on the larch, cut the cone from 
tlie branch with their beak, and holding it firmly in both claws, 
as a Hawk would a bird, extract the seeds with the must surprising 
dexterity md quickness. 
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“ In captivity they were quickly reconciled, and soon became 
Tery familiar. As at first 1 was not aware what food would suit 
them, I fixed branches of the larch against the sides of the room 
in which I had confined them, and threw a quantity of tlie cones 
on the floor. I found that they not only closely searched the 
cones on the branches, but in a few days not one was left in the 
room that had not been pried into. I gave them canary and hemp 
seed ; but, thinking the cones were both amusement and employ- 
ment, I continued to furnis,h them with a plentiful supply. 1 had 
about four dozen of them ; and frequently, whilst I nave been in 
the room, they would fly down, seize a cone with their beak, carry 
it to a perch, quickly transfer it to their claws, and in a very short 
time empty it of its seeds, as I have veiy many times witnessed, 
to my surprise and amusement. As the spring ad^'anced, the 
male birds in the plantations were frequently singing on the tops 
of the firs, in low out very agreeable notes, yet they continued m 
flocks, and were seen in some parts of the country untd the be- 
ginning of June. I had hopes of their breeding in confinement, 
and I accordingly kept them in different rooms, fixing the tops 
of young fir trees on the floor, and against the walls, and supply- 
ing them with as great a variety of food as possible ; but all to 
no purpose, as neither those I had confined in this manner, nor 
those in cages, ever showed any inclination to breed.” 

Several records of the appearance of flocks of these rare birds 
in England at different dates have been preserved. One of these, 
of which a copy was sent by a clergyman residing near Maidstone 
to Mr. Yarkell, and by him published, states thus: — “The 
yeere 1593 was a great and exceeding yeere of apples ; and there 
were greate plenty of strang birds, that shewed themselves at the 
t line the a})pie8 were full rype, who fedde uppen the kernells onely 
of those apples, and haveinge a bill with one beake wrythinge 
over the other, which would presently bore a greate hole in the 
apple, and make way to the kernells : they were of the bignessc 
of a Bullfinch, the henne right like the henne of the Bullfinch in 
(joulour ; the cock a very glorious bird, in a manner al redde or 
yellowe on the brest, backe, and head. * # # * 

They came when the apples wa^re rype, and went away when the 
apples were cleane fallen. They were good meate.” 

According to a note in the last edition of Bewick, it would 
appear that Crossbills did not confine their visit to the county of 
Kent in this year 1593: they are there mentioned as also nu- 
merous elsewhere. 

In a rare w’ork, entitled Britannia Baconica, or the Natural 
Barities of England, Scotland, and Wales, it is stated that 
“ in Queen Elizabeth’s time a flock of birds came into Comw'all 
about harvest, a little bigger than a Sparrow, which had bill 
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thwarted crosswise at tlie end, and with these they would eat an 
apple or two at one snap, eating onely the kernels: and they 
made a great spoil among the apples/’ 

Most observers have noticed the readiness with which this bird 
sulfers itself to be stricken dowm, or caught. Yarkell states 
that, in 1791, a bird-catcher at Bath caught one hundred paii^s, 
which he generally sold for five shillings each. Many subse- 
quent years have also been remarkable for the visits of these 
apple-aestroyers in considerable nunjbers. It has been ques- 
tioned whether they breed in this country ; Knapp believes that 
they do, and the Editor of the last edition of Pennant’s Zoolo (^ 
me ntions one certain instance, w hich occurred in a pine tree 
within two miles of Dartford, Kent. Many interesting particii 
lars of this bird, by Sir W. Jardine and others, will be found in 
White’s Selhorne, Bohn’s edition. 

66. The Fir Grosbeak, or Parrot Crossbill. 

Loxia PytiopaittacuSy Bech. Loxia Curvirontra major y Lin. l)er Kif- 
fem Kretizschnabeli Bech. 

Description . — This bird is by many considered to be identical 
wdth the last, an error into which 1 myself fell, until I kept 
them in the same room, and had an opportunity of accurately 
comparing them. It is about the size of a common Grosbeak, 
b(?ing about eight inches and a quarter in length, of which the 
tail measures two inches and throe-(|uai ters. From tip to tip 
of the expanded wdngs measures thirteen inches and a half ; 
the beak is one inch long, blackish, very thick, and bent cross- 
wise at the point, yet not so far as to permit of the lower man- 
dible reaching over the upper. The beak generally is thicker, 
and its point shorter and more obtuse, than in the preceding 
species. The feet arc three-quarters of an inch in height, and 
the middle claw one inch and a quarter long ; the head and 
body of this bird are also thicker than those of the preceding. 
The general hue of most males w^hich I have seen, is vei - 
milion mixed with brown, and varying in shade on different 
parts of the body. The neck, breast, and rump, are a purer 
red ; the pen and tail feathers dark grey, with black shafts. 
This bird also, like some others, appears to vary in colour ac- 
cording to its age. I once possessed an olive green one, whic h 
Bang excellently, and was therefore, in all probability, an old 
male. 
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The female is dark grey, on the back with olive grcc‘n; 

the lump is a lighter green ; belly and vent whitish. 

Observdtiom , — This bird is found in Gennaiiy wherever there 
are woods of Scotch hr. If not seen in summer, the traces 
whi(jh thc)^ leave behind them in winter, in the fir cones lying 
stri])ped of their seeds beneath the trees, arc immistakeable. 
They sit very still, and eat nearly the whole day ; and only 
when hopping from tree tree do they uttc'r a loud harsh call, 
not unlike that of tlie species last describc'd, Gep^ gep, gep T 
They are generally seen in parties of from twelve to twenty- 
four. Th('y are not at all shy, nor will a dock of them dis- 
perse even if tired at. They prefta* the higliest trees, and are 
caught in the same manner as the Common Crossbill. When 
wild, they feed, so far as I know, only on the seeds contained 
in the dr- corn's. In confinement they may be supplied with 
the same, but will cat hemp, rape seed, the second universal 
paste, or, indeed, anything that comc'S to table. They must 
not be allowed to range the room, as they have a habit 
of gnawing books, shoes, &c, A couple once in my posses- 
sion destroyi'd in this manner a pair of new shoes in one 
day. 

The males are very constant singers ; their song is like that 
of the Common Crossbill, but deepc'r and more interrupted. 
They arc very sociable, even with birds of other species ; and 
if a pair be kept, they wiU caress, feed, and follow one another 
about. They become so tame as to allow themselves to be 
taken hold of, but their continual cries often make them dis- 
agreeable. 

I have never succeeded in finding the nest of this bird. I 
am told, how(wer, that it builds on the tops of very high firs, 
and hatches its brood of four or five, not in winter, like the 
Crossbill, but in May. 

Additional. — Pennant ap])Of)rs to be the first naturalist who 
gives this bird a place in our unlive fauna, and lie only speaks of 
two specimens, a male and a female, taken in Shropshire, the 
bills of wliic^h, he says, “ were remarkably thick and short, more 
incurvated than that of the common bird, and the ends more 
blunt.” Since the date of this short notice, 1770, but few speci- 
mens have been taken in this country, although the skins oi the 
bird are frequently, says Yarrell, brought over by the German 
dealers. Temminck states that the bird is only an occasional 
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vipitant eitlier in TTollimd or Franco, bufc an inliahitarit of Gcr- 
:naTi\ and liie ])art8 of the Kuropoaii continent further north. 
M ACGii.LivitAY {^ivcfi the admeasurement of a lar^^e example of 
the species as follows: — “Length to the end of the tail eight 
im hoH ; wing from flexure, four indies three-twelfths.” 

%Ve have another species of Crossbills not mentioned by Beck* 
STEIN, called the White-winged Crossbill {Lojcia Jak'irostnt^ 
Benn.), said to be identical with the North American variety (L. 
Uacop*era), described by Audubon, Bonapakte, and Kichakd- 
80N as not uncommon in the Western continent, and alluded to 
by Gloger, Nilsson, Brehm, and other European naturalists, 
wLo speak of it as very rare. In this country not more than 
four or five specimens ap])oar to have been taken. The whole 
length of this bird is stated to be about six inches. 

67. The Pine Grosbeae. 

Lojiia Enucleator, Lin. Darhec ou Gronbec de Canada, Mxjif, Der Ilaken 
KreuzHchnahd ader Fiehten Kernbeiaser', Lech. 

Description . — This bird resemb]('s the other Grosbeaks in 
form and habit of life, except that the lower does not cross 
over the upper mandible. Tlie hitter, liow'ever, is pro\ided 
with a large hook or claw. This is the largest of tlu' German 
Grosbeaks ; being about the size of the Bohemian CliattiTer, 
eight inches and a half long, of whicli the tail measures three 
inches. The beak is six line's long, short and thick ; the 
upper mandible being dark brown in colour, and bent so as to 
cross the low^er considerably. ITie f(‘ct are one inch in height, 
and blackish browm. The head, neck, breast, and rump, are 
a light cai’inine, tinged with blue. From the nostrils, whii h 
are covered with dark brown featluTs, a black runs as far 
as the eyes. The feathers of the b:ick, and upper wing coa lu ts, 
are black, ('dged with red ; the larger w iiig coverts aju similim, 
but in addition tipped wdtli white, which produces two trans- 
verse stri]),es upon the wings. The pen fc'atlu'rs (irt' Hack ; 
the larger ont's edged with gri'y, the shorter being white* tai the 
outer margin only. The belly and vent are asli-coloured ; llie 
tail is somewhat forked, and luarkenl like the pen heathers. 

The prevailing colour of the female is grepsh gret'n, tingl'd 
here and there, especially on the top of the head, with pale re d 
or yellow. 

Whether in a wild state the plumage of this bird changeai 
its coloiu', as is the case with the last-mentioned species, is 
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uncertain : but that in the a^-iarv this is tlic case, has been 
proved by experic'iice. Not only after, but also immediately 
before the first moulting, the colour is a d('cided reddish yellow. 
This change commences at the beak, and proceeds down tlie 
back to the breast, till all that was red has become yellow. 
The yellow colour is somewhat darker than the citron yellow; 
and all the feathers, wlndher red or yellow, are ashen grey on 
the under side, and at thcr root. 

Ohservatiom , — This bird is a native of the northern regions 
of Europe, Asia, and America ; and is therefore found in 
Mechlenburgh and PomcTauia, though rarely in more southern 
parts of Gennany. It frequents the pine and tir woods, and 
lives on the seeds of coniferous tree's. It may he reckoned 
among birds of passage, as in 'winter it migrates in search of 
berries. It builds its nest in lofty trees ; the young birds are 
at first broA^ui, with a tiuge of yc'llow ; and for the first year 
the red colour of the males is much lighter than it is after- 
wards. In autumn and winter these birds may he caught with 
a noose, baited with juniper or other berries ; and are so stupid, 
that in the north they are often taken with a brass ring at- 
tached to the end of a pole, and provided with one or two 
liorse-hair nooses. This is simply thro'wn over the head of the 
bird. ThejmrC often caught and kept in confinement on account 
of their great tameness and agreeable song. They then sing 
not only by night, but tliroughout the year ; whereas, in a wild 
state, their song is heard only between the spring months and 
A ugiist. 

Aututioj^al. — Macgilliveay calls this bird the Pine, or Greater 
IJullfinch, and says it is the largest of our Passerine speeies, 
hearing in colour a strong resemblance to the Common Crossbill, 
which it resembles in its habits, l)aunts, and mode of life. In 
form it presents nothing lhat essentiaUv differs from the common 
Bullfinch. Pennant appears to be the only British naturalist 
nho has described the bird from actual observation* and from 
seeing them flying about in the great forest of Invercauld, Aber- 
deenshire, as early as the fifth of August, he was led to sup- 
])osc that they had bred there. 8klby, however, observes that 
such a conclusion ought scarcely to be inferred from this fact, as 
a sufficient interval of lime had elapsed for these individuals to 
have emigrated from Norway, or other northern countries, to 
Scotland, after incubation, as they are known to breed as early as 
Mi.y in their native haunts. “ 1 have made,” he adds, many 
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enquiries respecting these birds, during excursions m Scotland, 
but cannot iearn that the nest has ever been found ; and indeed, 
from the intelligence obtained from gamekeepers, and those most 
likely to Iiave made observations connected with ornithology, it 
appears tliat they are very rarely seen, and can only be regarded 
as occasional visitants/’ 

68. The Bullfinch. 

LojLla Pyrrhula^ Lin. Bouvreuil^ Bur.* Der Gimpel oder Dohmp- 
faffe, Bech. 

Description, — This favourite bird is, like most of the species 
to which it belongs, somewhat thick in proportion to itsh'ugtli, 
which is six inches and three quarters, of which the tail 
measures two and three quarters. The beak is half an incii 
long, black, short, and thick ; the iris is chestnut brown ; the 
feet weak and black ; the shanks eight lines high. The top of 
the head, the circle round the beak, the chin, and the upper part 
of the throat are a shining velvety black. The tliroat, back, 
and shoulders are dark grey; the rump beautifully white ; the 
breast tmd the upper part of the belly a beautiful crimson, 
which grows darker as the bird advances in age. The remain- 
ing portion of the lower part of the body is white. The pen 
feutliers are blackish, and darker in proportion as they are near 
the body ; the hindmost being externally bordered with stt^el 
blue, and the last ha\dng the outer plume red. The larger 
wing coverts are a glittering black, tipped with reddish grey ; 
the centre, an ashen grey ; the lesser blackish grey, edged witli 
red. The tail is somewhat forked, and steel blue, shining with 
a black lustre. 

The female may be distinguished from the male, by the fact 
that she is smaller ; that the red portions of her j)lumage arc 
strongly tinged with grey ; that the back is brownish grey ; 
and the feet lighter in colour. 

There are some singular varieties of this species, w'lii(^h, 
however, are chiefly found in the aviary : — 

1. The White Bullfinch ; which is greyish white, or quite 
white, with a few dark spots upon the back. 

2. The Black Bullfinch. These are usually females, which 
have been kept when young in a dark j)laee ; or have a(‘quire(l 
the colour in old age, by being fed too exclusively on hempseed. 
Some, at moulting, resume their original colours, others remain 
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black. The black itself, however, varies verj’ nnich in diffei\:.lit 
individuals. Some arc a shining coal-black all over the body ; 
others, only a smoky black, wliich is lighter on the belly; 
others, again, liave the bi*ighter colour on the liead, and the 
duskier on the other parts of the body. Some black Bullfinchea 
an* slightly mai’kcd witli red on the belly ; others have the 
belly entii’ely red ; and I have seen one in which, though the 
head as far as tin' breast yas black, and the r('st of the body a 
dusky smoke colour, the wings and tiiil were white. It was a 
female ; a very handsome bird, and somewhat larger than the 
Kedbrc'ast. 

3, The S])eckled Bullfinch, so called, b(M\'inse whether the 
prevailing colour be black or white, it is covered with w'hite 
and grey spots. 

4. Ilie llybrid Bullfinch; the offspiing of a young female 
Bullfindi and a Canary-bird, inherits tlu^ Ibrm and plumage of 
both parc'iits, and sings delightfully, though not so loudly as a 
good Caiiaiy-bird. It is, however, very rare, jis it is difficult 
to rear such broods. The male Canary-bird selected for such 
a purpose, must be both verj^ ard(*nt and wry attentive to its 
young. Ollier varieties, regarded by vsome as si'parate species, 
are the Large Bullfinch, which is about the size of a Thrush, 
and th(' Middling or Common Bullfindi, as large as a Chaffinch. 
As for a third variety, the Small Bullfinch, said to be still less 
than a Chafiiuch, 1 belii;ve the idea to originate in nuTcdy an 
accidental variation of size. This I can assert Avith tlie more 
certainty, as I have been in tin; habit of iusjiecting ('very yc'ar 
.several hundreds of tlu'se birds, both wild and tame. 1 ha\e 
seen indiAudiials as small as a Bedbreast, jind others as larg(! as 
a flrosshill, which have come from the same nest. 

ITahifat. — Th(^ Bullfinch is common all over Eui*o))c, wvn as 
far north as Swc'den and Bussia. In (hnnany ii may hi* see n 
generally in pairs, in all av oody districis. In winter it migrates 
in search of berri(‘S. 

When first taken, the Bullfinch may be allowed to range the 
room with other birds, except some* particular reason exist why 
it should be confined in a cage. The* shaj)e and size (jf this are 
of no consequence, as it is a quiet bird, and thrives under all 
circumstances. It is, liowevcT, usual to put. tliose vdiieh have 
been taught, in a handsome cage of brass Aviu', and in a rocun 
by themselves, as their artifidal song might spoil that of other 
birds, if within healing. 
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jPo(d . — It fee<L=, when wild, on tlie seeds of tlic pine, tir, 
ash, maple, b('ech, and all knals of b(Tries, as well as on llio 
buds of the n'd beecli, the various kinds of maple, oaks, and 
pears. It will also cat linseed, millet, rape, nettle, and grass 
seed 

111 confinement, those allowed to mn about, may be fed with 
the usual universal pasU*, and a little rape sec'd, by Avay of 
variety’. Those which are k(‘pt in (\cage, liOAvever, must have 
rape and hemp seed, with occasionally a lit tie plain biscuit, llape 
seed soaked in Ax ati r, Avithout any hemp seed, increases their 
longevity, as the latter is too heating, and often ends b}’ making 
them blind, or inducing declim*. They occasionally require a 
little green food also ; as for instance, a fcAV Avatc'r-cresses, a 
piece of apple, sorin' savin, service berries, or a lettuce. 

JJretjdiiHj . — Tile Jhilllinch is an exceedingly affectionate bird; 
very avcrsi', both Avlien wild and confined, to being separated 
from his mate ; and wIk'ii with her, continually caressing and 
calling to her. Tin; female fr<*(|iu'nt]y lays witliout contact 
with the male ; and if the requisite aid he afforded, Avill sit 
like tlie Canary, though the eggs are rardy friiitliil. In 
a Avild state the Bullfinch breeds tAvice a y(*ar ; gi'norally 
concealing its iiest as much as possible in tir-tri'es or lu'dges. 
The nest is badly built of tAvigs, and lim'd Avith moss. The 
female lays from tAVo to six eggs, of a bhu isli Avliite, Avith 
a circle of violet and hroAvn spots at tht' large end. The 
young birds are hatclied in a fortnight. If they are to be 
taught to whistle, thi'y must be taken out of tlie nest Avlien 
half hedged, i. e. Avlu'ii tAvehv' to fourteen days old, and led on 
soaked rape seed, mixed AAuth a\ lu'ati'n bread, or buclvAAdieat 
meal softeiu'd in milk. The ])revailing colour of their plumage 
is a dirty dark ash colour, Avifli dark broAvn Aviiigs and tail. 
The nudes may be distiiiguisht'd by a slight red tinge iqion 
tlieir breast, and may even he seh'cted from the nest, as the 
females, though tlu'y learn t<A Avhistle, an' neither so beautiliil 
or 80 docile. Tiny do not hi'giii to Avliistle till they. are able 
to feed tlieniselves ; hut must m'W’rtlu'less be whistled to, as 
soon as taken, as iii this case the lesson is more deep]}’ ;ind 
readily impressi'd upon tlu'ir mi'inory. It is also necc's.sury tc 
remark, that, as is tin; ease Avitli Barrots, tlu'y arc most at- 
tentive, and most capable of k'arniiig, immediately after they 
have been fed. Tlie course of iustruciion must last at leaaf'^ 
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three quarters of a year : for if of less duration, they will 
either confuse their difliTent airs, leam false notes, transpose 
passaejes, or, pcrliaps, altogethc'r forget their lesson at the first 
moulting. Even Avhi'ii llu'y havc^ been taught, it is as well to 
keep them apart from other birds, as they are so (piiek at 
learning, as readily to catch up anj' novelty. It is also neces- 
sary to lielp them wlum they hesitate, and to n'peat tlu'ir song 
to them, ('sp(‘cial]y at moplting time ; else there is danger of 
having an imperfect ja'i-former, which is the more provoking, 
as a good Eulltincb is vcTy valuable. 

Diseases. — Eulltinch('s which have been taken when old — 
that is, which have not been taught any artific ial song — live 
eight years or more' in confinc'nu'nt, and are rurc'ly ill. Those, 
on the contrary, which have bc'en reared from tli(‘ nest, seddom 
live more than six yc'ars, and are subjc'ct to many diseases, 
probably because' acciistomc'd in youth to unnatural food, or 
because fed, as favourites, Avith unwholesome dainties. They 
live long(.*st, and enj ly the best hc'alth, if never fed c'ither with 
sugar or cakes ; but only rape seed, Avitli Avhich a little hemp 
seed is occasionally mixed as a treat. The grc'cn food which is 
mentioned abov(', as well as the river sand Avith Avhich the 
bottom of the cage should be strewed, materially aid in the 
procc'ss of digestion. 

The diseases by Avhich they are often attacked are the fol- 
loAving: — costiveness, diarrhoea, epilepsy, grief and melan- 
choly, — in Avhich case they must be fed only on rape seexl 
soaked in Avater, — and the moulting disease. A rusty nail in 
their Avatc'r, togc'tlier Avith good food, and ants' eggs, if they 
have been accustonu'd to them when young, are specifics 
against the last-mentioned ailment. 

Mode of Talcing. — Thc'rc' are fcAv birds more easily attracted 
by the decoy than the Eullfinch. They may not only he taken 
in the usual maiiiu r, but in thai described under the head 

Crossbill,” and even b}' sc'tting limed tAvigs upon a bush, to 
Avhich the dc'ccjy bird is fastenc‘d. In av inter tlic'y may fre- 
quently be caught in a snurc', if baitcal Avilh service or sumach 
berries. In spring or autumn the same bait Avill often lure 
them to the traj), ('spc'cialiy if the fowler imitates their geutlo 
icry of Tui^ Tai !" 

Affractive Qmliiies. — ^J’he Eullfineh is a vciy docile bird; 
and although the natural song of botli sexes is harsh and dis- 
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agreot.‘blc,— -resembling the creaking of a door or '^heel-bar- 
row, — they may be trained, as in Hesse, Fulda, England, and 
Holland, to whistle many airs and songs in a soft, pure, flute- 
like tone, which is highly prized by amateurs. The bird is 
generally capable of retaining in its memory three difleremt 
tunes. It is found that they are best instructed by means of 
a flute, or by the whistling of the teacher. They are usually 
very tame, sing at command, make many very elegant ges- 
ture.., mo\4ng now the body, and now the tail, to the right 
and left, and spreading out the latter like a fan. To obtain 
the perfection of whistling, a bird should only he taught one 
air, together with the usual short flourish or prelude. The 
'Bullfinch will filso imitate the song of other birds, though the 
amateur gcnc'rally endeavours to prevent its having the oppor- 
tutiity of so doing. 

The education of the Bullfinch affords another proof that 
animals axe endowed with various measures of capability ; one 
bird learns soon and easily, another with great difficulty ; one 
ao(|iiires several tunes in succession, another occupies nine 
months in learning one. It has been remarked, however, that 
the slow learners do not, in the moulting season, so quickly 
lose what they have acquired. . 

Bullfinches which have been caught when old, tire prized 
not only for their beauty, ))ut for their extraordinary tameness. 
Like the Siskin and lledpole, they perch upon and eat from 
their owner’s hand, will take saliva from liis mouth, and allow 
themselves to be handled as if they had never known liberty. 
The usual mode of effecting this is as follows : — A fresh - 
caught Bullfinch is allowed to feed himself in his cage for one 
day, as experience shows that these birds are willing to eat as 
soon as ever they are freed from the limed twigs. A band is 
then pn;pared, such as fowlers put round the wings of a decoy 
bird, with which, and a tluead one foot in length, the Bull- 
finch is so fastened, that he can neither fall do'wn, nor beat 
himself to death. His food is then put into a little bag, to 
which is attached a small bell, and his water poured into a 
similar vessel. At first, when these are offered him, the 
chained bird will neither eat nor drink. It is then as well to 
leave the vessels with him for a day or two, and allow' him to 
help himself, yet approaching w^henever he is seen to eat. On 
tile third day he w'ill be seen to spring to his food w^henever 
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offered ; and the bell must be rung as long as he is eating. 
Wlicn he has had enough, he must be carried about on the 
hand ; upon which, as he finds lie cannot get loose, he will at 
last begin to cat quietly. On the third or fourth day he will 
probably of his own accord Hy to the hand in which the seed 
bag is ; he must then b(‘ let go, and wdll be found to follow the 
hand, however far it is Avithdrawn. Should he take the op- 
portunity of dying away, ho must again be bound, and left 
without food for several hours. In this manner, tlie Bullfinch 
may be tamed in the course of a fcAV days, and be taught to 
fly to the hand wliencA'cr he hears the bell. To complete the 
process, it is now necessary only to make the apeiluro of his 
seed A'csscl somewhat narrow, so as to force him to open it ; 
or perhaps to give him only rape seed in tlu' cage, and reserve 
the hemp seed for the hand. He will also leiirn to drink from 
the mouth, if kept without water for half a day. A bird thus 
trained, might easily be taught to fly in and out ; though in 
this case, the nciglibourhood of a forest Avould he dang(U*ous. 
A sure m(*thod. in such a case, to lead the Avanderer bac:k, 
Avould be to place his mate, with her Avings cli])])(al, in a cage 
before the wiiidoAV of the room to AAdiich he is desired to 
return. 

Additional. “7-1 he gardeners in this country call the Bullfinch 

Pick-a~bud,” in reference to a well-known mischievous habit 
which it has : it is, in truth, a sad depredator, although not, as 
Knapp contends, without any redeeming virtues; there is no doubt 
that a large proportion of the buds of the cherry and other fruit 
•trees which it destroys have a AAOrm at the core, Avhich Avould pre- 
vent the fulfilment of their promise to yield fruit in due season. 
Neville Wood, in liis Omithologhfs Text Book, expresses a 
decided opinion, founded, he says, upon close observation, that the 
whole of the buds ubich the bird destroys contain grubs, which 
only are eaten, the vegetabh‘ cnvtdope being rejected. Wliether 
this is really so we cannot say, much difierenco of opinion pre- 
vailing on the subject, even among those aaIio ought to be Best 
informed. 

Besides the name above mentioned, the Bullfinch is variously 
(*allcd the Coal-hood, Bed hoop, TonA-hoop, Alp, Pope, ami 
Nope, most of the names having reference to the distinctive 
marks of. the plumage. Jt is generally distributed throughout 
Britain, occurring in most of the \Aoodecl and cultivated districts* 
although not very common any where ; and from its shy liahits, 
and the low unobtrusive nature of its wild melody, few persona 
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arp aware of its presence even in tlioae localities whicL it best 
loves to frequent. 

'Willi us the Bullfinch breeds late, the nest not beinf^ bepin till 
tlie end of April or beginning of June. “ The male bird," says 
Modie, “ sings at the time ; but his song is so low, that it is not 
]i(‘ard blit in the close vicinity ; and the bird is so apt to drop 
into the bush and be silent on the least alarm, that to scramble 
tiirough the trees in order to hear tlie native note of the Bull- 
tinch, is almost the surest way of bei^g disappointed." Bolton, 
in his Harmoma Ituralis, describes the fmnale as “building her 
nest in woods, particularly w'here sloe- bushes and crab-trees 
abound. For the ground-work she makes use of a number of 
small sticks, broken of proportionate lengths. Tliese she places 
crosswise on the divisions of a suitable branch, and upon these 
the nest is built of w’oody roots, the largest near the bottom and 
round the sides, the smaller within. The inside, or lining, is 
made of very line fibres of roots, without any other materials. 
The diameter of the cavity is up'v^ards of two inches and a half, 
the depth an inch." 

This author recommends that “those who would bring up 
Bullliriches from tlie nest, with a view to teach them to whistle, 
or to imitate the song of other birds, should take them about 
four days old ; for if they arc left to the age of ten or twelve days 
(as Bechstkin recommends), they aecpiire some of the harsh 
notes of tlie parent, which they will never quit." 

A great number of pqiing Bulifincbes are annually sent to this 
country for sale by the German dealers, w ho cultivate to the high- 
est degree the imitative powers which these birds possess; the 
facility witli which they acquire the various tunes and tricks in- 
cluded in their eourse of instruction, is, indeed, astonishing, and 
t'le nowTr of memory w hich enables them to retain and repeat 
the latter through a course of years equally so. 1)k. Stanley 
gives the follow ing account of tlie manner in which their training 
is conducted ; — 

“No school can be more diligently attended by its master, and 
no scholars more effectually trained to their own calling, than a 
seminary of Bullfiiiclies. As a general rule, llu'y are formed 
into classes uf about six in eacli, and kept in a dark room, where 
food and music are administered at the same time ; so that w hen 
the meal is ended, if the birds feel disposed to tune up, they are 
naturally inclined to copy the sounds which are so familiar to 
them. As soon as they begin to imitate a few notes, tho light is 
admitted into the room, which still further exhilarates their spi- 
rits, and inclines them to sing, lii some establishments the 
starving system is adopted, and llie birds are not allow ed food Of 
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lififlit until they sin^. "When they have been under this course oi 
instruction in classes for some time, they are committed singly to 
the care of boys, whose sole business is to go on with their edu- 
cation. Each boy assiduously plays his organ from morning till 
night, for the instruction of the bird committed to his care, wJiile 
the class-teacher goes his regular rounds, superintending the 
progress of his feathered pupils, and scolding or rewarding them 
m a manner which they perrectlv understand, and strictly in ac- 
cordance with the attentioi? or the disregard they have shown to 
the instructions of the monitor. This round of teaching goes 
on unintermittingly for no less a period than nine months, by whicli 
time the bird has acquired firmness, and is less likely to forget or 
spoil the air by leaving out passages, or giving them in the wrong 
place. At the time of moulting, the best instructed birds are 
liable to lose the recollection of their tunes, and therefore requirt' 
to have tliom frequently repeated at that time, otherwise all the 
previous labour will have been thrown away. There are cele- 
brated schools for these birds at Hesse and Fulda, from whence 
all Germany, Holland, and England, receive supplies of the little 
musicians. In some cases the birds have been taught to whi.stle 
three different airs, without spoiling or confusing them ; but in 
general a simple air, with perhaps a little prelude, is as much as 
they can remember.” 

69. The Gkeentikch, or Green Bird. 

Loxia Chloris, Lin. Grotbec Verdier, Buf. Der Grunling, Bech. 

Defter iption . — This bird, which is somewhat longer than a 
common Chaffinch, is six inches long, of 'which the tail moa- 
Bures two inches and a half. The beak is five lines long, flesh- 
coloured, darker above than bclow^, and light brown in wdnt(*r. 
The iris is dark brown ; the feet fl(;sh-coloured, tinged with 
blue, and eight lines high. The general colour is yello'wdsh 
green ; on the under part of the body a lighter or Siskin 
green, which is lightest at the rump and belly, and on the 
latter tinged with wliite. The quill feathers are blackish, 
bordered with yellow ; the four outside tail featliers j^ellow 
from the middle to the root, hut else black with a w'hite bordfH. 

The female is smaller, ami easily distinguished from the 
male, by having the upper part of the body of a browner 
green, and the lower part more ashen grey than yellowdsh 
green. There are some yellow spots on the breast and the 
belly, and the under tail coverts are rathiT white than yellow. 

Sportsmen and birdcatchers distinguish three kinds of Green- 
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finches: — 1 . The Great Greenfinch, the prevailing colour of 
which is a beautiful yellow. 2. The Middle-sized Oreenfini h, 
which is light yellow, especially on the under part of the 
body. And, 3. The Smallest, which is more green than yellow. 
But the true distinction lies in the agg of the birds, according 
to wliich the body is larger or smaller, and the plumage more 
or less brilliant. A more remarkable bird is the Bastard Green- 
finch, the offspring of a male Greenfinch and a female Canary- 
bird, which is always green and grey, whatever the colour of 
the mother ; this is in no case a good singer. 

Habitat , — The Greenfinch is to be found all over the conti- 
nent of Europe, though less common towards the north. In 
Germany it is one of the commonest birds. It may be olv 
served in summer in thickets, gardens, and wherever there are 
willow trees ; but in winter, migrates in large flocks, and does 
not return until March. 

In forest districts this is a favourite Cage-bird, and is usually 
kept in a bell-shaped, or four-sided cage. It cannot be allowed 
to run about, or to inhabit an aviary with other birds, except 
if wadi supplied ^rith food ; for it is so fond of biting, and 
guar ds the access to the food drawer with its beak so effectually, 
that other birds have no choice but to yield the point or be 
deprived of their feathers. Othen^dse this bird is as quiet and 
tame in confinement, as it is shy and wild in a state of liberty. 

Food , — When wild, it feeds on all kinds of seeds ; hemp and 
rape seed, linseed, juniper berries, spurge laurel berries, unripe 
harh'y, turnip, tliistle, and lettuce seed. It is especially fond of 
the seeds of the milk thistle, which almost all other birds dislike. 

In confinement, if allowed to run up and down the room, it 
thrives admirably on the second universal paste ; especially if 
a little rape or hemp seed be occasionally given to it. In the 
cage it needs only rape seed, with a little hemp seed after 
moulting, to make it sing. To keep it well, some green meat 
is now and then necessary ; lettuce, duckweed, cabbage, or 
juniper berries. 

Breeding , — The Greenfinch generally attaches its d 

thick branch of a tree, though it is sometimes found, in 
hedge, or on the top of an old willow tree. It is of 

wool, coral moss, &c., and lined with fine root-fibres, and' hair« 
The female lays twice a year four or five eggs, pointed at' the 
ends, and silvery grey, spotted wdth riolet or brown. At first 
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the TOiiTi" are greenish grey y although the id ale may tram the first 
he distinguished by a sonK‘what yellow tinge. They may be 
reared from the nest, and mil learn, though with some dilfi- 
cidty, yerj" various songs from other Cage-birds. As they sing 
tliroughout the year, it 4s advisable to hd them learn from a 
bird whose song is agreeable, fi.//. the Chaflinch. What they 
have once learne d, they never forget. 

Diseases . — Tlu'y have* Ufbetter (amstitiition than most Cage- 
birds, and do not oiten full ill. Thty may be kept twelve years. 

Mode of Talcing. — by means of a decoy, these birds may l)e 
caught even as late as December on the area traps. In spring 
they nuiy be taken on the lure bush with dei'oy birds. Their 
call whil(‘ on the wing is l>/\ yelc T and wlum perelu'd, 

Sohvoing !" They may also be lured by Liniu'ts. When 
tak(m, they may easily be induced to eat, by throAviiig a littl(‘ 
crushed hemp scM'd on the floor of the cage. 

Atir active Qualifies. — Although their natural song has no 
grt'ut recommendation, it is not unpleasant ; so that some 
j)orsons, with whom, however, I cannot agree, even prefer it to 
the Linnet’s. Their tameness, which is as remarkable as that 
of the liulMnch, renders them the most agreeable birds for tlie 
room. They may not only be accustomed to flying in and out, 
but even to breeding, either in a room which lies near a gardcui 
or grove, or in a summer-house. To accomplish this, the fol- 
lowing process is necessary : The young on(‘S are to be taken 
out of the nest, and placed, covered with a Titmouse trap, in a 
hoi(‘ at the foot of the same tree, by this means flie old birds, 
when th('y come to feed the nestlings, are caught . Old and 
young are then put together in a large cage, and kept till the 
latter are half fh'dged. The window is then opent'd for them 
to go out ; the desire of trjdug their wings prompts them to a 
short excursion, and hungiT soon drives them back. The first 
time they are hd fly, the old birds may be placed before the 
window, to lure them back. When once a(;customed to their 
owner, they will never fly away ; but if this be not the case, 
they may be kept in till winter, and the window opened to 
them for the first time when it is snowing. If they fly out, they 
may he lured back by another bird of the same species, put be- 
fore the window in a cage. If a stiU safer method be desired, 
such preparations may be made at the window as to allow 
of females, with clipped wings, going in and out. They sit 
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freely in the company of (lanaries; and as they are good 
sitters, Canaries’ eggs are often put under them. 

Like Goldiinches and Siskins, they may be accustomed to 
draw’ing up their own water. 

Additional. — This bird, which is nearly allied to the Gros- 
beaks in many respects, is called by some naturalists the Green 
Grosbeak ; it is generally distributed over the cultivated parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, where it is a permanent re- 
sident, only changing the ground occasionally, to obtain a shel- 
tered situation in severe weather. It is said, by Neville Wood, 
to he a late breeder, the first eggs being laid about the middle of 
May ; Selby says at the end of that month ; and Wood conti- 
nues : “ It pays remarkable attention to its progeny ; and though 
it never attempts to lead the intruder from its nest, the parents 
make the most unceasing wailings when any one is near, or 
when the young are carried off, sometimes lluttering close to your 
head, and endeavouring to annoy you in every possible way. The 
young do not-quit the cradle until fairly fledged, and often dart 
out simultaneously when any one approaches. They are mostly 
fed on green caterpillars and small insects, of which the species 
destroy immense numbers at this period. It would appear that 
authors are wholly unaware of its insectivorous habits ; and in 
Pautington's Cyclopedia of Natural ITisiory, it is expressly 
stated, that the young of the Green Grosbeak are fed entirel3’on 
seeds, which is quite a mistake.” This author lias noticed that 
ill the flocks of these birds whicli collect at the commeneenient 
of winter, out of twenty or thirty birds, only one will be a male ; 
and infers from this, that the Sexes separate at the inclement 
reason, and that the males either quit the counti’y or make a 
partial migration, 

70. The Hawf inch. 

Lo.viaCoccothraustes^hiTSi, Grosbec^V^vv. DerGemetne Kembetsser, Bech. 

Description. —Only a passionate lover of birds \vould wish to 
keep this species. It is seven inches long, of which the toil 
measures two inches and one- third. Its beak is round, blunt, 
conical, and, in proportion to its body, thick ; in summer it is 
dark blue, in winter blackish at the point, but othc'rwise flesh- 
coloured. The iris is light gr(‘y ; the fl‘et are nine lines high, 
slender, and flesh-coloured. The top of the h(‘ad, the cheeks, and 
the tail coverts, are a light chestnut, inclining toa yeUowdshbroAvn 
on the forehead ; the nape of the neck is a beautiful ashen grey ; 
the circle of the head is black, forming a scjuaro black spot on 
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the throat ; the back is dark brown, changing into grey on the 
rump ; the belly a dusky flesh-colour, which at the vent be- 
comes white. The smaller wing coverts are black ; the larger, 
white in firont and brown bcjhind, which produces a white spot 
on the wings. Tht^ pen feathers are black, tipped with steel- 
blue ; the foremost have a large white speck on the inner 
I)lume ; the hinder are so blunt at the tips as to give the ap- 
pearance of having been ‘clipped. The tail is black, but the 
two centre feathers incline to ashen grey at the ends, and the 
points of the out(u-most an^ white half-way up the inner plume. 

In the female the head, cheeks, and upper tail coverts are 
reddish grey; the black of the throat, vdngs, and tail, is 
tinged with brown ; th(^ white spot on the wings is light grey, 
and the lower part of the body is reddish grey, inclining to 
white on the bcdly. 

Habitat . — ^It inhabits the tt'mperato portions of Europe and 
Russia, and is vcTy common in many parts of Uermany, espe- 
cially on mountains overgrown with rod-beeches. It can hardly 
be considered a bird of passage, as it returns home as early as 
March. 

In confinement it is usually placed in a bell-shaped wire 
cage, when it soon becomes tame. It may also be allowed to 
range the room, if it have not too many companions and too 
abundant a supply of food, in which case it is very quarrel- 
some. 

Food . — Besides the seeds of the beech, juniper, ash, and 
maple, and the berries of the service treti and white thoi'n, 
the Hawfinch is fond of cherries, the stones of which it easily 
splits with its powerful beak, in order to g('t at the kernel. It 
also eats sloes, linseed, hemp, cabbage, radish and lettucu* seed. 

In confinement it ma} be fed with rape andhe^rap sc'ed, and, 
if allowed to range the* room, with the second universal paste. 

Breeding . — The nest is found in beech woods, or trees, or 
high bushes, and on fruit trees in g?irdcns. It is well built of 
small twigs, and lined mth very fine roots. The female lays 
three to five eggs twice a year ; thcjse arc greenish ashen grey, 
gpeckJed with brown, and striped with dark blue. In wooded 
districts these birds are often reared from the nest, and become 
Eo tame as to follow their master, and protect him with their 
iitrong beak against dogs and eats. Like the Bullfinch, they 
may be accustomed to come and go at the word of command. * 
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Mode of TaHng,. — These birds eagerly follow the lure, and 
are the^refore in autumn easily caught in the barn-floor trap, 
if baited with hemp seed, juniper and service berries. In winter 
service berries will entice them into the snare, and they may 
be caught on the nest with limed twigs. They eat as soon as 
take n, if hemp and rape-seed be ofl'ered them. 

Attractive Qualities. — These are not very numerous. I 
myself have no liking for the birds^ and am especially averse 
to thoir unpleasant call, tziss T w^hich never ceases. 

Their song consists of a low whistle, with occasional clear 
piercing notes, Irrr For some bird-fan ciers this may be 
enough ; yet to most their great tameness wiU be their chief 
recommendation . 

Additional, — This is the Hawfinch of most British natural- 
ists ; it is the largest bird of the genus that appears in these 
islands, in the southern parts only of which has it hitherto been 
observed : it has been sometimes described iis a w inter migrant, 
but Mudie and Macgilliveay agree in making it a permanent 
resident wdth us, the eggs and young having been found, they 
say, repeatedly in the vicinity of Epping Forest. Mr. H. Dou- 
bleday, w’ho appears to have paid great attention to the habit.s 
of these bii’ds, w'rites thus, in the Magazine of Zoology and Bo- 
tany, vol. i.: — “ Their extreirie shyness has, no doubt, contributed 
to Keep us in ignorance of their habits and economy ; in this 
trait they exceed any land bird with wliich I am acquainted, and 
in open places it is almost impossible to approach them within 
gun-shot ” Their principal food here appears to be the seed of 
tlie luu’nbeam (carmnus betulus), which is the prevailing species 
of iiee in Epping Forest ; they also feed on the kernels of the 
haws, plum stones, laurel berries, &c. ; and in summer make 
groat havoc amongst green peas in gardens in the vicinity of the 
Forest. 

“About the middle of April tliey pair, and in a week or two 
commence nidification. Tne situation of the nest is various • 
hut is most commonly placed in an old scrubby whitethorn 
husli, often in a very exposed situation ; they also frequently 
build in the horizontal arms of large oaks, the heads of pollard 
hornbeams, in hoUies, and occasionally in fir trees in plantations ; 
the elevation at which the nest is placed, varying from five to 
twenty-five or thirty feet. The most correct description of the 
neat which I have seen, is in Latham’s Synopsis. 

f I believe the male has no song w^orth notice ; in warm days in 
March, I have heard them, when a number have been sitting to- 
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pfcthor on a troe, uttering^ a few notes in a soft tone, bearing: some 
resemblance to tliose of the BulHinch.” 

“ A female in the possession of Mr. Bartlett,*’ says Yabebll, 
“ 8un<T the notes of the Linnet ; but bcin^ afterwards hung out 
of doors, it learned to imitate the song of a Blackbird, though 
hut indifferently ; on the occurnmee of the autumn moult this 
season she discontinued her imitations of the Blackbird’s song, 
and seemed afterwards to have forgotten it.” 

Jesse states that the biitd not only stays with us all the year, 
but breeds in this country, and cites an instance of a nest with 
four young ones, which was taken in the summer of 1842, in the 
grounds of Lord Clifford, at Roehampton. It was built at the 
extremity of a horse-chestnut, near the lodge, and composed 
chiefly of twigs of the privet and birch, and lined with hair and 
fine grass. Latham also describes the nest of this bird, which 
he says is composed of the dead twigs of oak and honeysuckle, 
intermixed with pic.ces of grey lichen, which material, lie says, 
is never absent, although the quantity used varies greatly. 

“ The Latin ornithologists,” says White, “ call this bird cocco- 
thmiistes, i.e. berry-breaker, because with its horny beak it cracks 
and breaks the shells of stone fruit, for the sake of the seed or 
kernel. Mr. B. shot a cock Grosbeak, which he had observed to 
haunt his garden for more than a fortnight. I began to accuse 
this bird of making sad havoc among the buds of the cherries, 
gooseberries, and wall fruit of all the neighbouring orchards. 
Upon opening the crop, or craw, no buds were to be seen, but a 
mass of the kernels of the stones of fruit.” 

70. The Serin Finch. 

Loxia SerinuSf or Fringilla Serinus^ Lin. Le Serin, Buf. Der Girlitz, 

Bsob. 

Bemripfimi . — The Serin Finch seems to occu})y an interme- 
diate jiositioTi between the Grosbeaks and the Finches ; as its 
beak appe ars too thick to qualify it for a place in the latter, 
and too thin for one in the former genus. 

It is somewhat larger than a Siskin, being four inches and 
three quarters in leuigili, of m hich the tail measures one inch 
and three quarters. The beak is very short and thick, brown 
on the upjier, white on the under side ; the iris is dai'k chest- 
nut brown ; the shanks six lines in height, and, as well as the 
claws, flesh-colour. The plumage;, of the male bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Grey or Green Canary. The top 
of the head, the circle of the eyes, a stripe which passes above 
the eye to the nape of the neck, the breast, and the Pimp, are 
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all ^ciiish T’cillow. The hack of the head, cheeks, and lesser 
wing coverts are Siskin green and reddish grey, mixed with 
blackish spots. The two larger rows of coverts arc blackish, 
the upper having a margin of bright yellow, the lower of red- 
dish yellow, which produce the aijpearance of a double yellow 
stripe across the wings. The pen feathers are blackish, edged 
vith Siskin green ; the tail is somewhat forked, and of similar 
hue. The spots with which the plumage is covered are not 
distinct one from the other, but unite in a sort of longitudinal 
stripe. On the head they are very small, but on the sides and 
rump their shape and colour are more visibly marked. 

The female can with difficulty be distinguished from the female 
Siskin. The colour of the plumage is the same, except that 
it has a tinge of reddish grey, but the beak is shorter, the tail 
l(»ngt:r, and the body more slender. The principal diherence 
betw(X‘n the female and male is, that in the former the yellow- 
ish green br(axst is striped with black. 

Ohmraiiom . — The 8erin Finch, which some are disposed to 
consider identical vdth the Citron Finch, may in s})ring or 
autumn he lured either to the bam-lloor or decoy trap. In 
Thui'ingia this is the usual mode of taking them. 

For the remaining pari of this article 1 am indebted to my 
friend Dr. Meyer, of Oiienbach : 

Of all Cage-birds A^dtli which I am acquainted, the Serin 
Finch is one of the liveliest and most indefatigable in singing. 
Its voice, thougb not strong, is sweet; and, except a few pas- 
sages ill wliicli it rc'sembles the song of the Lark, is remarkably 
lik; that of the Cimaiy bird. In a Avild state it sings inces- 
santly, either perched on the topmost branches of some trei*, 
or rising and falling in the air like a Lark, or flying from one 
tree to another. Its eall, too, is like that of the Canary", to 
which bird, indeed, it bears, in habits and peculiarities, a strong 
general resemblance. 

Habitat . — it is now thirty years since the Serins were first 
observed in tlu' district between Otfenbach and Fraiil^b:^!. 
They arrive ('very year in March, in large flocks, and depart 
about the end of October, although there are always some 
which remain througliont the winter. In January, ISOO, whe n 
the tlKTuiometcT Avas at 21° Ffeaumur, soA'erul were taken here, 
and I have see n them in the neighbourhood" of Oftbnbach as 
late as the end of February. They may pmst frequently bf< 
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obsen^ed on or near fruit trees, or in woods, near oaks and 
beeches, and I have never y('t in(‘t with them on the banks of 
streams which are shaded by willows. 

Food , — They feed on such set^ds as are usually to be found 
in the fields, and are espc'cially fond of those of the plantain, 
groundsel, and garden pimpernel. The best diet for them, 
when in confinement, consists of rape, mixed with a little poppy 
seed, and occasionally hthip-seed and shelled oats. 

^'Breeding . — The Serin generally builds its nest on the lower 
branches of apple and pear trees, sometimes on oaks and 
Ix^eches; but never, so far as I know, on willows. It is 
formed, not inartificially, of an external layer of fine root 
fibres, moss, and lichens (especially Loharia farinacea), and 
tliickly lined with feathers, cow hair, horse hair, and swine’s 
bristles. The female nirc^ly lays more than four wliite eggs, 
sliapod like those of the Canarj% but a little smaller, and en- 
circl(Ml at the thick end with a row of r(*ddish brown spots, 
llie ])eriod of incubation is thirteen or fourteen days, during 
N^hich the male feeds his mate upon the nc'st, and aftCTwards 
assists her in bringing food to the young birds. Before the 
first moulting, the young birds bear a strong resemblance to 
the Grey Linnet, and do not acquire the plumage of their pa- 
rents till after tliat period. They may easily be reared on 
soaked rape seed, but it is better to take old and young toge- 
ther, and put th(i whole brood into a cage, when they will 
persevere in the natural process of instruction. If brought 
up in confinement, their colours are never so bright as in a wild 
state ; and after a few years, even birds that were taken when 
old, become almost white. They breed with Canaries, Siskins, 
Bedpoles, and Goldfinches. 

Diseases . — With the (^xet^ption of consumption, of which a 
bird in my possession died, I know of none to which they are 
liable.” 


FOREIGN GROSBEAKS. 

71 . The Cardinal Grosbeak. 

Loxia Cardin alis^ Lix. Groshec de Virginie, Buf. Ver Cardinal 

Kembeisser, Bech. 

Description . — This bird is eight inches in length, of which 
the tail measims two inches. It is a native of various parts 
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of North Aiiierica. According to recent accounts, it has been 
met with in Courland ; though it is more likely that the bird 
seen was either one that had escaped from captivity, or a speci- 
men of the Pine Grosbeak. Its beak is strong, and, like its 
feet, light red ; the iris very dark brown. The head is adorned 
’with a crest, the feathers of which, when erect, meet in a point. 
The part round the beak, and the throat, are black ; the rest 
of the bird a beautiful light red. The quill feathers and tail 
are paler in colour, and towards the front, almost brown. 

The female is generally of a reddish brown. 

Observations . — The very pleasant song of this bird, which 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the Nightingale, is the 
reason why the name Virginia Nightingale has been given 
to it. It sings all the year round, except while moulting, and 
80 loud as to make the ears tingle. In its ’wild state it feeds 
on maize and buck wheat — of which it often collects heaps, 
covering them carefully with leaves ana branches, and leaving 
open only a single hole as an entrance to its magazine. In 
captivity it will live many years, if fed with millet, canary, 
rape, and hemp-seed. The attempt has been made, I know 
not with what success, to breed these birds, in detached a'viaries 
placed in gardens. 

Additional. — With us this species is known only as a Gage- 
bird. We commonly call it the Virginia Nightingale, a name to 
which, as Dr. Latham observes, it is fully entitled, for its notes 
are almost equal to those of the Nightingale. These notes, 
Wilson tells us, both in a wild and domestic state, are very 
various and musical, some of them resembling the shrill notes of 
a fife. “The birds are in song from March to September, begin- 
ning at the first appearance of dawn, and repeating a favourite 
Btanza or passag(* twenty or thirty times successively ; sometimes 
with little intermission for a wdiole morning together, which, like 
a good story too often repeated, becomes at length tiresome and 
insipid. But the spriglitlv figure and gaudy plumage of the Bed 
Bira, his vivacity, strength of voice, and actual variety of note, 
and the little expense uibh which he is kept, will always make 
him a favourite.” 

This author asserts that the story of the birds collecting great 
hoards of maize and buckwheat, &c., and concealing them in the 
artful way above described, is altogether fabulous. He also de- 
scribes the cock birds as extremely pugnacious, and 8a5'8 of the 
female that she often sings nearly as well as the male, by which, 
when both occupy the same cage, she is often destroyed, owing, 
it may be, to some little jealousy on this score. 
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72. The Jaya Sparrow, or Hice Kikl 

Loxia Ofycivora, Lin. Fadda ou Oiaeau des Riz, Buf. Dpv Reis 
Kertiheisser, Bech. 

Descrijition. — This bird, whi(*h is about the size of a Eullfinch, 
is five inches long, of which the tail nieasurt's two. The beak 
is thick, of a •beautiful rose colour, which is lighter towards 
the point ; the feet are the same, though of a paler hue. The 
eyelids are naked, and edged with rose colour ; the head, 
throat, and a stripe surrounding the white cheeks, are black. 
The rump, the greater pen featliers, and the tail, are also 
black ; the rest of the back, tlie breast, tlie wing coverts, and 
the hinder pen feathers, dark ashen grey. The belly is purple 
grey, and the vent white. 

The only distinction between males and females is, that the 
latter are lighter on the back and belly. The young birds are 
not only ligliter, but irregularly spott(‘d with dark brown on 
the cheeks and the 1 ow(T part of tli(‘ bcdly. 

Ohservations . — These birds are brought in great numbers by 
ships from Java, and the Cape of Good Hope ; where, on ac- 
count of the ravages they commit in the rice holds, they have as 
bad a reputation as the Sparrows among ourselves. They are 
I)rized only for their beauty. Their cry is “ Takl TakT^ 
Their song is vftry monotonous, and consists of two notes, 

Dirr! Dirr! lichir The first note is given with a humming 
sound ; the second is higher in the scale, and much more 
clearly uttered. 

73. The Waxbiu.. 

Loxia Astrid, Lin, Le Ssnigaliraye^ Buf. Der Gememe Seneyalist, 
Bech. 

Description. — This bird, which is four inches and thr(‘e 
quartiTs in length, is hardly so large as a Ih'dbreast. The 
beak is bright red, and somewhat raised at tlu‘ root. A bright 
red stripe passes betwiam the eyes : and the middle of the 
breast and belly is a beautiful naldish brown. The upper 
parts of the body an) brownish grey ; the lower parts light 
ashen grey ; everywdicTe traversed by very fine blackish wavy 
lines, which give tlu^ plumage a pticuliarly silky appearance. 
The pen feathers and tail are brown ; the latter being wedge- 
shaped, and covered with transviTse dark brown stripes; tho 
feet are also brown. 
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These bii'ds, like the Amandava, vary in colour. Tn some, 
chc tail is entirely brown ; in others, the upper part of the 
body is brown, the lower white, and the rump crimson. 
Others, again, are yellow on the lower part of the body, and on 
the upper sj>otted with white ; and some have even been no- 
ticed with blueish neck and throat; the upper part of the 
body blue, and the lower part white, mixed with rust colour. 

Ohservationfi. — These birds, whic];L are frequently brought to 
Europe, iire natives of the Canary Islands, Madeira, Senegal, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and India. Their beauty and affec- 
tionate disposition, whi(3h is manifested not only between the 
sexes, but even when several pairs arc kept in one cage, are 
their chief recommendation. Their song presents nothing re- 
markable. They are to be fed with millet, which is their 
natural food, and to fields of which grain they are said to 
do great damage. 

74. The Amandava. 

Loxidj or FringiUa Amandava^ Lin. Bengali Piqnete', Buf. Der 
Getiegerte BengaUst, Bkch. 

Description. — This beautiful bird, which is now frcqiK'iitly 
imported from Bengt^, lava, Malacca, and other parts of Asia, 
Is not more than four inches in length. I am induced, by its 
shape, to phice it among the Grosbeaks, though 1 am aware 
many cluss it with the Einches. The lieak is four lines in 
length, tliick, and bright blood red. I he iris is light red ; the 
feet pale flesh colour, and the shanks half an inch in height. 
Ill the male, the head and imder part of the body are of a fiery 
red ; the uj)p(T part is dark grey ; but all the feathers have 
so wide a margin of red, that here also the latter seems to 
be the prevailing colour. The rump appears of a bright 
yellowish red ; though the feathers are really blackish, and are 
only edged with yellow; the beUy and vent are black. All 
the feathers of the back, the wing coviTts, the hinder pen 
feathers, tail feathers, side feathers of bri'ast and belly, and 
the feathers of the vent and rump, are tippc'd vdth whiter. 
These fcpots are most distinctly marked on the hindt'r j)en 
feathers, and the laige wing covcTts. The wing coverts and 
pen feathers themselves arc blackish. 

In the female, which is only about two thirds the size of 
the male, part of the upjier mandible is block ; the In 'ad, and 
upper part of the bod}', together with the wing coverts, are 
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very dark grey ; and only the rump feathers have broad yellow 
margins, and light coloured tips. The cheeks are light grey ; 
the under part of the body is pale sulphur colour ; the pen 
feathers blackish. The hinder and larger wing coverts are 
covered with very small white spots, and the tail feathers are 
tipped with greyish white. 

The male 's^aries in colour for many years before permanently 
attaining the colours above described. In some individuals 
the back is a reddish grey, and the lowejr part of the body 
marked with black and yeUow ; in others, the upper part of 
the body is reddish grey, spotted with fiery red ; the belly 
sulphur-coloured, with black bands, and more or less spotted. 

Ohservatiom . — These birds arc as social as the preceding; 
and when twenty or thirty are kept in a large cage, they will 
all sit on the same perch, and, what is singular enough, will 
sing in regular succession. Their song, which lasts through- 
out the year, very much resembles that of the Yellow Wren. 
The female is mute. They are exceedingly active, and often 
bow their bodies up and down, and spread out their tmls like 
a fiin. Their natural food is millet and other grain ; in con- 
finement they may be fed on millet and canary seed. They 
are to be kept in a small wire cage ; eat a great deal, and 
drink still more.^ They live from six to ten years. If 
paired with the Caiiaiy Inrd, the hybra produced Avould pro- 
bably be of great beauty and value. 

75 . The Paradise Grosbeak. 

Loxia Erythrocephala, Lin. Cardinal Angola, Buf. Der Paradtes 
Kembeuser, Bech. 

Description. — This bird is almost six inches in length. The 
beak and feet arc ficsli coloured : the head and chin red : the 
back of the neck, back, rump, .and wing coverts bliudsh ash 
colour ; the upper trdl covens cdg(‘d with grey. The lower 
]iarts of the body are white, with browm and black spots on 
the sides. Idie wing coverts are tipped with white, which 
forms a double white strijx* on the wings; the pen feathers 
and tail are dark ashen blue, tipped with grey. The male 
and female are (dike. 

Observations . — The male sings throughout the year, but in 
80 weaK a voice, as to be hardly audible above the slightest 
noise. In England, the experiment of inducing them to breed 
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in the aviaiy has been successfully tried. They are to he fed 
on millet and rape seed, with which a little hemp seed may he 
occasionally mixed. 

76. The Dominican Geosbeak. 

Loscia Dominicana^ Lin. Cardinal Dominicain, Bur. Der Dominicanc* 
Kembeisaer, Bech. 

Description. — This bird, which i^ about the size of a Lark, 
is a native of Brazil. The upper mandible is brown, the 
lower light flesh coloured ; the feet ashen grey. The head, 
throat, and upper part of the neck, are blueish, with a small 
admixture of white; the tail coverts and scapulars grey, 
sparingly spotted with black. The sides of the neck, the 
breast, belly, beak, and vent, are whitish; the pen feathers 
black, edged with white ; the tail black. 

Observations. — This bird is noticeable only for its beauty, as 
it has no song, but occasionally utters a harsh cry. 

77. The Gkenabiek Gkosbeak. 

Loxia Orix, Lin. Le Cardinal du Cap de bonne Esperance, Buf. Der 
Grenadier Kemheisser, Bech. 

Description. — This bird is about the size of a Sp-'iirow 
The beak is black ; the iris chestnut bro'svn ; the feet dark flesh 
colour. The foreh(.‘ad, sides of the h(‘ad, the chin, the lower 
extremity of the breast, and the b^dly, are a velvety black ; 
the rump, vent, tail, throat, neck, and upper part of the breast, 
a bright carmine. The back and shoulders arc somewhat 
darker than the neck ; and the feathers on the top of the neck 
are rather larger than elsewhere, which gives this part a pufly 
appearance. The shanks are reddish grey; the wings dark 
brown, or blackish grey, edged with reddish white. 

There are varieties of this species ; one of which wants the 
black chin, and has the shanks red. Another has a dark 
blown tail, edged with greyish white. 

In the female the beak is horn colour ; the feathers of the 
upper part of the body dark brown, edged with light grey. 
The head is dark grey ; a whitish grey stripe passes over the 
eyes ; and the lower part of the body is light gi’ey. It it 
therefore not unlike the female Sparrow ; the general coloux 
of its plumage is not so dark. 

After the second moulting in the aviary, the males present 
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much tiu‘ same appearance, except that the marking is darker. 
The feathers on the upper part of thi^ body are blackish, with 
a broad margin of reddish grey ; and ihe stripe over the eyes 
is a pale sulphur colour. In a wild state the mtilcs lose the 
red colour, and become like the females, after the pairing 
time, which is in January. They resume their own garb in 
July. Their appearance is very handsome when the moulting 
is not quite over, — as theytthon have, in addition to the varie- 
gated head and body, a red neck and tail. 

Ohservatiom- birds are so common at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as to do as much damage to the wheat blossom and 
young grain, as the Sparrows ’with us ; and when in the evening 
they return from the cornfields to their nes^s, among ^h(‘. reeds, 
their twittering may be heard at a great distance. Their cr}”, 
like that of the Sparrow; and in their weak song, 
they resemble the Siskin. Their nest is cle verly constructed 
of small twigs and cotton, and though with only one (‘ntrance, 
has two distinct chambers, one for the male, and the other 
for the female. The eggs are green. 

The Grenadier Grosbeak slioiild be k(q)t in a small cage, and 
fed on canary se'cd. The male and female seem to enjoy each 
others’ society, hut there is no instance known of their having 
paired. 

78. Tire Cape Gkosbkax. 

Loxia Capensis^ Lin. Le Pincon noir el jaune, liuF. Der Kapsche 
Kernleisaery 

Description , — One of these handsome birds, which I myself 
possess, is about the size of a Bullfincli, being six inches and a 
quarter in leiigtli. t )f this, the tail, which is somewhat wedge - 
shaped, measures two inciies and a half. The beak is whitish 
on the upper mandible, vcTy oiuch eomprossed at the sides, and 
pointed; the iris is dark brown : Oh; ieet dark flesh colour. 
The head, the ne ck, the top of the ba(jk, thr^ under part of 
the body, and the tail, are a velvety biaek ; tlic rest of the back, 
the rump, and tlie smaller wing coverts, c beautiful golden 
yellow. The large?r wing covx-rts, as v'dl as tbe pen feathers, 
are blackish, or veri^ dark brown, edged with gnsmish yellow. 
The scapulars are light brown, with broad margins of greyish 
r(‘rL 

The female is light brown, Ihougli all tlu^ featliers arc spotted 
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in the middle with black ; the sides of the hc'ad and wing 
coverts are greyish white, striped with black ; the smaller wdng 
coverts and the rump an.‘ light yellow ; the tail is edged with 
grey ; the beak light or born grey. 

At pairing time, or thf‘ pc*riod of the second moulting, the 
male resembles the lemale. 

ObHervaiionH.- -Like the last mentioned, thisbird is a native of 
the Oape of (h od Hope. It may 1>! k(*pt ‘n a cage by itself, 
or with a femab , and fed upon hemp and eanaty^ seed. Its 
song is not r(imarkal)lc. 

In a wild state, it frequents rivers and brooks, and though 
living on grain and s(‘eds, is not so destructive' a bird as the 
foregoing. Its (‘ggs aro grey, spotted with black. 

79. The Caffkabian Gbosbeak. 

Loxia Caffra, Lin. Le Cqffre, Buf. Der Mohren Kemheinnery Bfch. 

Description. — This bird is about the size* of a Bullfinch ; hut 
its slightly erected tail with \vhich, however, it is adorned 
only in the pairing seuison, is twice as long as the bird itself. 
The beak is gn.'yish brovui ; the feed gi'oy. The prevailing 
colour of the j>luraagc is a velvety black ; the shouldei's are 
blood red ; the wing coverts white ; the pen feathers brownish 
grey, edged with whitte 

The female is entirely grey, with the (‘X(‘(‘ption of a slight 
ting(^ on the shoul lers. The male assumes liis beautiful garb 
in November, and after pairing time, which is in January", be- 
^•omes like the female. 

Ohservations . — The Caffrarhin Finch ic a native of the inland 
country, north-west of the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
makes its nc'st in the marshc^s. It is hut seldom brought to 
Europe; and on account of its long tail, needs a very large 
cagti. It is said that in high winds this tail is v^eiy incon- 
venient ; and in rainy weather, is so cumbrous, that the bird 
niiy even be caught by hand. It may be fed on canary seed. 

80. The Blue Ghosbeak. 

Loxia CoiTvXea., Lin. Le Bouvreuil bleu d' AmeHquef Buf. Der duniet 
blaue Kerubeissery Bkch, 

Description. — The Blue Grosbeak is about the size of the 
Common Crossbill, but somewhat longer, being six inches and 
a half in length, of which the beak measures half an inch, 
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and the tall two inches. The beak is strong and dai'k brown ; 
the feet black. A black stripe surrounds the chin, and extends 
as fiir as the eyes. The whole of the plumage is dark blue, 
except the larger wing coverts, the pen feathers, and middle 
tail feathers, which are dark brown. A few red spots are 
visible on the shoulders ; and the under sides of the wings and 
tail incline to green. 

The female is brown, with a very slight tinge of blue. 

Observations. — I have seen this bird, which is a native of 
Carolina, Brazil, and Cayenne, in the possession of the Duke 
of Saxe Meiningen. It is fed with canary seed. Its song is 
weak, and its cry but rarely h('ard. 

81. The Azhke-blite GaosBEAK. 

Loana Cyanea^ Lin. her Lazurblauer Kembeisser^ Bkch. 

Description. — This bird is generally regarded as only a 
variety of the last mentioned, but I have seen the two together, 
and have a strong opinion that they arc different. The Azure- 
blue Grosbeak is rather the smaller. The beak is lead colour ; 
the iris nut brown ; the feet blackish. The plumage is dark 
azure-blue ; the pen and tail feathers blackish, edged with blue. 
The wing coverts, as well as several feathers upon the breast, 
have a border of golden yellow ; the shank and vent feathers 
are edged with white. 

Observations. — This very handsome bird is a native of An- 
gola, and may long be preserved in health on hemp and canary 
seed, and crushed oats. Its song is wc’ak but pleasant, and re- 
sembles that of the Siskin. It is always lively, and becomes 
so tame as to eat out of the hand. 

82. The Yellow-bellied Gbosbeak. 

Loxia Flavivevfris. Lin. Grosbec Jaune du Cap de bonne Esperan^e,hvF. 

Der Gelbafterige Kembeisser, Bech. 

Description. — I have seen this bird in the collection of the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, but cannot certainly identify it with 
the Loxia Flaxiventris of LiNN^asirs. It is about the size of a 
common Chaiffnch, and five inches in length. The beak is 
horn brown, moderately thick, and resembling in shape that 
of the Finch tribe. The feet are dark brown. The head and 
neck are a dull light blue ; the whole upper part of the body 
olive green ; the breast, as far as the vent, orange 
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Observations. — This bird, which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is said by birdscllers to be the female of the lllue 
Grosbeak, and certainly agrees very well with it, when kept 
in tlu? same cage. It may possibly, also, be the female of the 
bird descnbed in the note.^ 

83. The Gowey Geosbeak. 

Loxia Punctulariai Lin. Grosbec tachefe de Java^ Buf. Der Getupfelte 
Kembeisser, Bech. 

Description, — The Gowry Grosbeak is four inches and a 
quarter in length, and about the size of a Linnet. The beak 
and feet are black ; the whole upper part of the body, and the 
lower part as far as the breast, are light chestnut brown. On 
the cheek is a purple spot, which, however, is not visible in 
young birds, or such as have just moulted. The belly and 
sides are white, but all the feathers are bordered with black, in 
tile Ibrin of a heart. The lower part of the bchy and vent 
ai*e reddish white ; the rump feathers edged with grey. The 
tail IS short and wedge-shaped, and is dark brown like the 
wings, but mottled and edged with the same colour on the 
upper pai't of the body. 

In the female the red spot upon the cheek is wanting ; the 
beak and fei't are dark brown ; the back reddish brown ; the 
sides white, spotted with dimk brown ; the vint whitish. 

Observations. — I h(‘se birds are natives of the Island of Java. 
They may b(' kej)t in a cage', and fed on canary seed. Their 
weak and twittering song resembles that of the Siskin. 

84, The Banded Geosbeak. 

LoA'ia Fattciata, 1a:s. Collerett e f Bvf. Der gebd?iderte Kembeisser^BECiu 

Description. — This bird, Avhichis about the size of the pre- 

* Le Grosbec Janne du Cap de bonne Esperance is thus described : — The 
head, hack of the neck, and back, are olive green, striped with brown ; the 
rump olive green; the lower part of the body dark yellow. I'rom each 
side of the heafl a yellow stripe passes over tlie eyes ; and the pen feathers 
and tail are brown, edged with olive green. The female is only dis- 
tinguished by the comparative dullness of the colours. A variety has the 
top of the head, breast, and upper part of the ])ody olive green : the back 
of the neck to the throat, ash colour; the belly and vent yellow; the 
part between the legs white ; the tail feathers black, edged with yellow ; 
the tail dark grer n, liaving tlie shafts of the feathers black, and their ex- 
ternal plume yellow. 
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ceeding, is four inches and a half in length The beak w 
blueish grey, thick at tlie root, compressed in the middle, and 
running rapidly to a point. The feet are short, and flesh- 
coloured. The upper part of the body is a dark reddish grey 
each feather liaving two black stripi's, of which, however, only 
one is visible. Tin* wings and tail are blackish, tiie former 
being lighter on the edge, the latter tipped with white. The 
belly is black, coven^d ydth reddish wdiitc, egg-shaped spots. 
I'he rest of tlie lowi^r part of the body is reddish brown 
grey, the feathers being edg(‘d with black. A dark purple 
collar surrounds the cheeks and chin. 

The female is generally lightcT ; the collar is wanting, and 
the under part of the body is reddish brown, with a darker 
shade on the edge of the feathers. 

Varieties , — A male, which 1 have now before me, may bo 
described as follow's : — The head is reddish grey, ^^dth frequent 
black stripes ; tlu‘ upper part of the neck, the back, and nimp, 
are reddish grc'v, but each feather is intersected by a semi- 
circular black liiu', and tippc'd A\ith reddish brown : the sca- 
pulars, wing co^'erts, and hindmost pen fluitlua’s, are darlt ashen 
grey, with a transverse angular black stripe, and ]'{‘ddish broyna 
lips. A narrow stripe encircles the lower mandible, beneath 
which is a pui7)le streak, which passes to the cheeks. The lower 
part of the nec k, the sides, and shanks, are pfde reddish bro^\Ti, 
with an angular black stripe on each feather. The breast is 
white, tinged with red at the sides. The belly is a tine 
chestnut brown, covered with o\uil white spots, and striped 
wuth black only at the sides. The vent is white' ; the wings 
and tail arc dark brown, edged with reddish brown ; the latter 
l)eing also ti])ped with white. 

In Latham’s Synopsis thisvari(dyis thus descri'oed : — The top 
of the head, back of the neck hack, and snudl wing co^'el’ts, are 
light brown, covered wdth scinicir-ulaj- biack lines ; tin? che('ks 
are brown, but bo2‘d('r«'d licicAv with a bright crimson linc^ 
benc^ath which runs a black one. The breast and bi'lly are 
light brown, and sparingly marked with the semicircular iines ; 
the pen feathers and tail brow n. 

Observations . — This bird althougii a native of Africa, has 
received from the bird sellers the name of the Indian Sparrow. 
It utters the same cry' as the Common Sparrow, and its song 
is as wortliless. It may be fed on canary sec id. 
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8&. The Beown-cheekeb Geosbeak. 

Ijoria Canonif Lin. Der braunwangige Kembeisser, Be: h 

Descripfion.^ThQ Brown-cheeked Grosbeak, w^hich is about 
the size of a Siskin, is four inches in length. The beak ia 
thick, strong, and brown ; the feet flesh-colour. The brown 
cheeks are adorned with a yellowr border, which extends from 
th© throat to the ears. The head, back, wings, and tail, which 
is sumewhat wedge-shaped, are dirty light green ; the breast 
and belly are ashen grey. 

In the female the yeUow stripe on the cheeks is wanting. 

Obftenmtiom . — This pretty bird, wdiich is a native of Mexico, 
has a soft flutc-like song, and is liviOy aruJ engaging in its 
movements. It may be kept in a cage, and fed on millet and 
canary seed. 

86. The Malacca Geosbeak. 

Loocia Malacca, Lin. Jacobin, Buf. Der Malackische Kembeisser, Bech. 

Description. — This bird, which is about the size* of a Green- 
finch, is four inches find a ludf in length, of wliich the beak, 
wliich is thick and ashen blue, measures five lines, and the tail 
one inch and a half. The; feet ai'e ashen blue ; the hc*ad, neck, 
a stripe which j)ass(‘s from the centre of* the belly to tlie vent, 
and the tliighs, are black ; the breast and the sides of the belly 
white ; the back, wings, and tail, chestnut brown — both the 
latter hung darktT on the under side. The head and body are 
('ach SOUK what clumsy in shape. 

Brisson’s ‘‘ Grosbec de la China” {Orrf if hologt/, in, 235, 
note 7) is Bometimes considered as a variety of the Malacca 
Grosbeak. Its head, throat, and neck, are black ; the plum- 
age on the upper part of the body, red, or chc‘stnut brown ; 
wings and tail as in the preceding. I have often seen this 
bird in the a’sdary, and always regiirded it as a male, both on 
account of its song, and because after moulting it resumed 
the same colours, without white on the breast or black on the 
belly. 

Edwards, who has figured this bird (plate 355), adds also a 
female, which was kept in the same cug(*, aud seemed to enjoy 
the society of the male. She was greyisli brown on the upper 
part of the tiody ; the sides of the lu'ad, and lower part of the 
body, were reddish white ; the pen feathers anvl tail blackish ; 
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the feet flesh-colour. The blackness of the tail and pen fea- 
thers seem to shew that tliis bird does not really occupy the 
place assigned to it by Edwards, nor does the familiarity with 
the male prove anything, as almost all seed- eating birds agree 
well together, and even caress one another with their bills. 

OhservatioiiH. — This bird is a native of the East Indies. It 
is gentle, lively, and affectionate ; its voice is strong, and its 
song, though having a som,ewhat nasal ring, is not unpleasiint. 
Its cry is “ Tdapp P It will live for a long time, if fed on 
hemp and canaiy seed. 

87 . The Black-clouded Grosbeak. 

Loxia Nubilom, Bech. Der Schwarzwolkige Kernbeiaser, Bech. 

Description. — I have seen two of these birds, which seemed 
to me to bear a strong resemblance to the Molucca and Black 
Grosbeaks, though not absolutely identical with them. Ihe 
Black- clouded Grosbeak is about the size of a House Sparrow. 
The beak is strong, and whitish grey ; the feet are large, and 
lead-coloured. The prevailing colour of the plumage Is black, 
though the rump and vcait are white; the, lower part of tluj 
body is whitish grey, and the wing coverts are clouded with 
reddish grey. After every moulting, the under part of the 
body and wings becomes lighter. 

Observations, — This bird is a native of Africa, and especially 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It is very tame ; its cry is 

Tzeeh r and its song, which is not very melodious, consists 
merely of a continuous twittering. If fed on millet, hemp, 
canary, and rape seed, it will live for many years. 

1. The Molucca Grosbeak {Loxia Molucca^ Lin.) may be 
thus described. It is four inches in length ; the beak is dark 
brown ; the top of the hi sad and neck, black ; the back of the 
head and upper part of the body, brown ; the breast and belly 
covered with transverse stripes of Idack and white ; th(3 ttdl 
black; the pen feathers dark brown ; the fi^et brown. 

2. The Black Grosbeak {Loxia Nigra. , Lin.) is five inches 
and a quarter in length. The beak is black, strong, and much 
compressed about the centre of the upper mandible ; the plum- 
age gcn(‘rally black, with, the cxcc’ption of a white spot in 
front of the wings, and the roots of the tw'o first ptm feathers, 
which are also white ; the feet are black. This bird is a native 
of Mexico. 
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88. The Red-billed Geosbeak. 

hoxta Saimuinirostris^ Lin. Der Rothachndbliche Ker/ibeisaer, Bech, 

Description . — This bird, which is about the size of a Rouse 
Sparrow, is often brought by bird-dealers from England for 
sale in Germany. It originally comes from Africa. Its beak 
is thick, wide at the base, bare at the forehead, and of a dark 
blood-red coloui’; the forehead, the region round the eyes, and 
the chin, black. The upper part of the body is of a greyish 
brown, with black longitudinal stripes, almost like the Spar- 
row ; the under part is of a clear bro’^mish red. The quill 
and tail feathers are dark brown, spotted with reddish grey ; 
the feet and the irides are orange ; tlie eye-lids a yellowish 
red. 

The female is much lighter ; the black mark on the head is 
altogether wanting, and the under part of the body is a yel- 
lowish white. 

Ohervations . — As before remarked, this is a Ciige-bird of 
common occurrence. It is fed with millet and canar}" seed ; 
and is a favourite, not only on account of its beauty, but also 
of its delicate song, which resembles that of the A'cllow Wren. 
The male and female caress each other incessantly, but never 
pair, or build in the cage. They attain a considerable age. 

89. Tue Snow Bunting. 

Emheriza Nivalis^ Lin, Ortolan de Neige^ Buf. Der Schnerammer, Bech. 

Description . — Naturalists assert that the plumage of this 
bird differs considerably, according to the season of the year. 
The truth of this assertion I do not pretend to decide, though, 
from analogy, I am warrantc'd in conjecturing that the difference 
arises rather from the age of the birds. And as in summer 
this biid inhabits regions within the arctic circle, I shall con- 
tent myself with describing its 'wdnter plumage, as it may be 
seen in confinement. 

It is about the size of a Lark, and six inches and a half in 
length. The beak, as in all Buntings, is conical in shape', 
six lines long, bent inwards at the sides, and having a hard 
protuberance at the palate. 1 ts colour is yellow, tipped \\dth 
black, except in the singing season, when it is entirely black. 
The legs are one inch high, and, as well as the claws, coaJ 

V 
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The Jiwid, mvk, and under part of the body, are 
while, the head being- spotted with yeHowish brown. 

’I\ie back and rum}) are hlaek ; the feathers of the back arc 
edged with wliite, and those of the shoulder and rump -with 
brownish yellow, darker in spring than in summer. The first 
row of pen feathers are half white, ?md black towards the 
point : the others are white, except those which lie upon the 
last three ])en feathers, ^vhich are black, with a border of yel- 
lowish brown. The tail is forked ; the tlirce first feathers 
being white, witli a black stripe at the point ; the following 
four black, edged with yellow. 

The female is somewhat smaller : the head and upper part 
of the neck are white, "with a mixture of yellow or cinnamon 
brown ; and spots of similar colour form a kind of broken band 
across the -white breast. The young, which may be caught in 
winter, ai’e known by the dark brown beak, and the back of 
the siime colour, bordered with greyish white. The young 
male is always sjDeckled with yellowish brown at the back of 
the head ; the young female has yellow cheeks, rind spots ot 
the same colour on the breast. 

Ohservations. — In severe winters, these birds may be met 
with in Germany, from December till May, especially in the 
north, where, they even approach the -villages. If attention 
were paid to their movements, they might be observed everj^- 
where in March on their road home ; and when snow falls, 
might be seen on the highways, and in the fields, in company 
with Larks. They may be caught with liorse-dung, covered 
with limed twigs ; or on a spot which has been cleared from 
snow, and strewed with oats. I kept a pair, which were 
allow c^d to range the room, for six years, on the ordinary paste; 
if confined in a cage, they must be fed on oats, millet, poppy, 
hemp, or linseed. They are fond of bathing ; and are very 
restless bii*ds, especially duiiiig the night. Their cry is clear 
and loud, resembling a -vvliisth' ; their song is interrupted, 
consisting of twittering notes, mixed -with high noisy ones, 
gradually descending in the scale, and others, more like a loud 
broken whistle. It is, however, not disagreeable. They 
must be kept cool, as they are unable to bear even a moderate 
degree of heat. 

Additional. — This bird has been variously called the Tawny> 
Mountain, and Snow Bunting ; also the Suowfiake, Snow-fowk 
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Oat-fowl : Macgillivray terms it the Snow Lark Buntiutr, and 
describes it as “ a neat and lively little bird, about the size of the 
Yellow Bunting, and nearly of tlie same form, the body compact, 
the head of ordinary size,' the wini^s rather louj^/’ 'The 28th of 
September is the earliest period at which this naturalist has ob- 
served these birds in Scotland, and that was in the Outer Hebri- 
ies ; he supposes that they may occasionally breed on the higher 
Grrampians, although he does not think it likely that the vavSt 
locks seen in the lower grounds in wintbr are exclusively of Scot- 
tish origin. 

“ Towards the end of October, these birds make their appear- 
ance along the coasts, or on the higher grounds, of the south of 
Scotland ; and about the same period in the south of England, 
although there they are of much less frequent occurrence. 

“ Assembled in large straggling flocks, or scattered in small 
detachments, they may be seen flying rather low along the shore, 
somewhat in the manner of Larks, moving in an undulating line 
by means of repeated flappings and short intervals of cessation, 
and uttering a soft and rather low cry, consisting of a few mellow 
notes, not unlike those of the Brown Linnet, but intermixed at 
times with a sort of stifled scream, or chirr. T\Tien they have 
found a fitting place they wheel suddenly round, and alight rather 
abruptly, on which occasion the white of the wings and tail be- 
comes very conspicuous. They run with great celerity along the 
sand, not by hops, like the Sparrows and Finches, but in a manner 
resembling that of the Larks and Pepits ; and when thus occu- 
pied, it is not in general difficult to approach them, so that speci- 
mens are easily procured. Indeed, it frequently happens that 
they allow a person to walk up within five yards, or even less. 

‘# # # # # *^# # # 

“Although the American ornithologists speak of their alighting 
on trees, 1 have never seen them perch on even a bush, or on any 
other high place than a crag, the top of a wall, or a corn stack, 
in which respect they resemble our Field Lark, it is not often, 
however, that they alight on the sta<‘k8, for they prefer searching 
the ground around them. In the villages along tne coast of East 
Lotliian, they are sometimes, in spring, nearly as common as 
Sparrows, and almost as familiar. About Leith, where they are 
generally found in winter on the bea/^h, even close to the pier, 
they have a very different appearance from that which tliey pre- 
sent in parts of the country remote from towns, for their plumage 
is as much soib'd as that of the London Sparrows. 

About the middle of April, or sometimes a week later, tliese 
birds disappear, and betake themselves to their summer residence. 
The nest and eggs of this species are unknow n to me, and, indeed, 
have not hitherto been detected in Britain.” 

p 2 
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90 . The Mountain Bunting. 

Emberiza Montana, Lin. Ortolan de Montague, Bur. De> Bergammer, 

Bbch. 

Description . — This bird is somewhat smaller than the pre- 
ceding. The beak is sliort, strong, and yellow, with a black 
tip. The head is almost four-cornered ; the frontal band is 
light chestnut; the back of the head and the cheeks still 
lighter. I'he nape of the neck and the back are ash-coloured, the 
Ijitter being spotted with black, in which res])ect it resembles 
the female Yellow hammer. The throat is w^hite ; the breast 
and tlie region of the eyes a rusty red. Over the first is a 
browuiish red stripe, which shows itself in young birds only, 
as an indistinct mark. The wing coverts an' blackish grey, 
the larger ones being edged with white. The five first pen 
feathers are blackish brown ; the rest wdiite, and the points of 
all strip(^d with browm. The three exterior pen feathers are 
white, the rest dai’k brown ; the fi'et are black. 

In the female, the head is mottled wdth black, reddish yel- 
low, and wliite ; the back of the neck is reddish yellow, tinged 
wdth grey ; the bijlly the same colour, inclining to white. 

Ohservatiom . — This handsome bird inhabits Northern Europe, 
but is by no 'means common. In Thuringia, as well as in 
other parts of Germany, especially after stormy weather and 
dee^p snow, it may often be met on its return northwards, in 
March. A pair are generally seen together, on the highways 
and ])aths, seeking plantain seed and grains of com in the 
horsedung. It has a clear voice, and its song, though intcr- 
nipt('d, like the Yellow-hammer, is not disagreeable. Its call 
is Izoerr! IzoerrT^ When confined either in an aviary or 
a cage, it thrives on bread, oats, poppy and hemp seed. At 
night, especially in pairing time, it is, like the Snow Bunting, 
very uneasy, and utters its call, however dark it may be. 

Some individuals of this species are occasionally met wdth, 
which are reddish grey on the upper part of the body, yellow- 
ish on the head, and spotted with dark brown on the back. 
These are young birds. 

The Mountain Bunting may be (‘aught in the same manncff 
as the preceding species. 
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91. The Yeulowhammer. 

Emberiza Citrinella, Lin. Le Bmant, Buf. Der Goldammer^ Bech. 

Dacription . — Although this bird is so well known, a descrip- 
tion of it is renclcTcd necessary by the fact, that young males 
and old females are often mistaken for each other. It is six 
inches imd a half in length, of which •the tail, which is forked, 
measures three inches. The beak is five lines long ; in summer a 
dirty dark blue, in vinter ash-coloured : the iris dark brown ; 
the feet light brown, and nine lines in height. In old birds 
the head is a btnutiful light yellow, usually marked on thv. 
cheeks and poll wdth a few dark olive brown spots. It is 
a sign of very great age, if the head and neck be a pure golden 
yellow. The nape of the neck is olive green ; the back black, 
mixed wdth reddish grey; the rump orange. The throat and 
lower part of the neck, and the belly, are a beautiful light 
jtIIo'w ; the breast, espeeiallj'’ at the sides, and the vent, are 
spotted with orange and yellow. The lesser covc'rts are olive ; 
the larger and hindennost pen feathers black, tinged witli rust- 
colour ; the foremost pen feathers, blackish, wdth a margin of 
greenish yellow. The tail feathers are blackish ; lh(^ two ex- 
ternal ones having on them a wedge-shaped w'hite spot, and 
the centre ones being edgx'd with rust colour. 

The female is somew hat smaller ; and the head and the 
cheeks arc so covered wdth brown, and tln^ neck wdth olive 
green spots, that hardly any yellow is ])erceptibl(‘. The breast 
is only spotted with rust colour, and the wing coverts mottled 
wdth reddish white. At a distance, therefore, the geni'ral ap- 
pearance is rather gT('y tlian yellows 

Belbre the first moulting, the young males h(^ar a close re- 
semblance to old females, exce})t that tin.' throat is yellow' ; 
and that a yellow spot on the poll, and a stripe of the same 
colour over the eyes, is distinctly percept i ]>!('. The breast and 
rump also are now decidedly orange, and h ss spotted. 

Eoth W'hite and spotted varieties arc occasional!}' met wdth. 

Hahitai . — The A't'llowhammer inhabits th(^ w^holc of Europe, 
as well as th(3 north of Asia. In summer it frc'cpients gi’ovcs 
and thickets ; but in autumn ma}" be observed more in the 
fields, and in winter haunts barns and stables. 

When confined, it is usually allowed to rang the room ; 
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but in places where it is a rare, and therefore a valued bird, 
it is generally kept in a large bell-shaped cage. 

Food — In summer it chiefly lives on insects, especially cater- 
pillars, with which, like all birds of its species, it feeds its 
young. In autumn and wunter, however, it eats all kinds of 
seed and grain, which, by tlie help of a kind of ridge on the 
palate, it easily succeeds in shelling. Small seeds, however, 
such as poppy and rapo» seed, it swiillows v'hole. Oats seem 
to be its favourite food. 

To keep the Yellowhammer healthy, it must have a change 
of food : for example, oats, bread crumbs, meat, poppy seed, 
soaked hemp seed, &c. If, however, allowed to range the 
room, it will thrive best on the second universal paste. I have 
noticed that all which I have myself kept occasionally swallow 
fresh black ('artli, I suppose in order to assist the process of 
digestion. They are also fond of bathing. 

lireedi)ig . — It breeds twice a year : the first time, either at 
the fiid of May or the beginning of April. The nest is built 
in hedg(^s, or bushes, or even in mossy places on the ground, 
of grass stalks artfully woven togc*thtT, and is lined with horse 
or cow hair. The female lays four or five (ggs, in colour dirty 
white, spotted with light hrovn. Wh(‘ii reared from the nest, 
the males learn to imitate the song of the Piiudi, as well as 
passages from that of other birds. 

Diseases . — Decline is the disease to which these birds are 
most subject, though they also moult with great difficulty, and 
often die during the pro(;(‘,ss. The best prevention of this is to 
feed them, during that critical period, 'with ants’ eggs. 

Mode of Taking . — In winter, the Yellowhammer may easily 
be caught in gardens, either by the clap net, with oats as a 
bait, or by a sic^ve, propped u]) with a stick, to which a string 
is attached. As so(ui as the bird is observed uuderneath the 
sieve, the support is pulled away. They may sometimes be 
decoyed by another bird into the bani-tioor trap, and in spring 
are not unfrec-iucntly caught by a bird-call. 

Attractive Qualities . — The YYUowhainmer is a beautiful bird, 
although in the course of the five or six years during which it 
maybe kept alive in confinement, tbe golden yellow of its plu- 
mage ])ecomes continually j)aler. Its song, though in no way 
remarkable, is pleasant. It consists of seven or eight clear 
notes, tecj tee, tee, tehee I all of which are alike, except the last, 
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which is at once longer, and a third lower. This song, al- 
though not loud, may be heard at a considerable distance. The 
Yellowhammer, though lively and active in a state of nature, 
becomes shy and awkward in a cage or aviary. 

Additional. — This handsome, sprightly, and by no means 
uncommon bird in this country, is sometimes known as the Yellow 
Bunting ; it is also called the Y"ell<jw Y'eldring or Yoldring, 
Yellow Yowley, Yellow Yite, Yeldrock or Yolkring, Skite, and 
Devil’s Bird. It is, generally speaking, a favourite species, and 
is very widely distributed, being found in most of the wooded 
and (cultivated distiicts of Britain and iredand, where it perma- 
nently resides. Tn autumn,” says Macgillivkay, “ these birds 
form large straggling flocks, which through the winter often 
mingle with Challinches, Green Linnets, Sparrows, and other 
species, in opmi weather resemting to the fields, and perching at 
intervals on the hedges and bushes as well as on trees. AVhen 
the ground is cewered with snow, they congregate about houses, 
and frequent corn-yards. Their flight is undulated, light, strong, 
and graceful, and they aliglit abruptly, jerking out their tail- 
feathers. In spring and summer the male ('bants a doleful sort 
of ditty, composed of a few short, shrill notes, concluded with a 
protraictcd one. Towards the beginning of April, the winter as- 
soc‘iati(-)ns break up, and they choose their partners without the 
manifestation of angry feelings, they being less addicted to quar- 
rel than most small birds.” 

During incubation, this author further informs us, “these 
Buntings evince much anxiety about their charge, and when de- 
prived of their eggs or young, euntinuo some days about the 
place, chanting at int(*rvals tlieir dolorous ditty, which, although 
unaltered in its notes, must dOiibtles3 be meant as an expression 
C‘f their grief. In some parts of Scotland it is interpreted as sig- 
nifying ‘ Deil, deil, deil take ve,’ that is, the cruel nesters ; and 
for this reason, probably, tlie Y^ellow Bunting is iiamecl the 
Devil’s Bird. 

“ When perched on a tree, especially in windy w eather, th(^y 
croiicli close to the twigs, draw in their neck, and keep the tail 
declined. After pairing, the male is frequently seen on a hush 
or tree, moving his tail by sudden jerks, by which it is raised 
And at the same time slightly expanded. His notes are then 
usually two chirps, followe(i by a harsher note; chit, chit, chirr, 
with considerable intervals. When fl'cding in the stubble fields, 
they advance by very short leaps, with their breasts nearly 
touching the ground ; when apprehensive of danger, crouch mo- 
flonless ; and when alarmed, give intimation to each other by 
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mea]i8 of their ordinary short note. They are geiierallj 
shy than Ohaihnchea, but less so than the Corn Buntings.*^ 

92, The Common, ok Corn Bunting. 

Emberiza Miliaria^ Linn. Proyer^ Buf. Der Gerstenammer, Brch. 

Description . — This bird, wliich is found throughout Europe 
and the northern parts of Asia, has not even the recommenda- 
tions for a Cage-bird possessed by the last mentioned, as it is 
distinguished neithiT for beauty of plumage nor of song. It is 
rather larger than a Bkylark, to which in colour it bears a 
strong resemblance, Ixdng seven inches and a half in length, 
of which the tail measures three inches. The beak is short 
and thick, six lines in length, and, like the feet, greyish brown, 
though in summer the lower mandible is yellow. The feet are 
ten lines high. The whole upper part of the body is a pale 
reddish grey, the lower part yellowish white, both, as in the 
Lark, biing spotted with blackish brown. The pen and tail 
feathers are dark brown, the exterior tail feathers having on 
them a wedge- shapi'd whitish spot. 

The female is somewhat lighter. 

Ihhitat , — In some parts of Germany this bird is very com- 
mon tliroughout tlu^ year ; others are only visited by it, in its 
passages from northern countries, where it cannot survive the 
winter’s cold. In March it may be seen in company with the 
Larks. It prefers the level country to the woods, and in 
meadows, or by the side of roads, may oftiai be noticed perched 
on a willow tree, a large boundary stone, or even a clod. 

Wlien confined, it may either be allowed to range tin; room, 
or be ki'pt in a large Lark’s cage. 

Food . — Wlien wild, its food is the same fis that of the Yel- 
lowhammi'r ; in the aviary it may b(- fed on oatf., millet, and 
the usual diet. It is, however, a more delicate bird than the 
Yellowhiiinraer. 

Breeding. — Th{‘Corn Bunting usually builds among the long 
grass, underneath bushes, but the nest df)es not rest u])on the 
ground. It is constructed of grass stalks, and lined with hair. 
It genfTally contains four or five (“ggs, ashim grey in ciolour, 
marked with spots and stripes of black and reddish brown. 

Mode of Taking . — In autumn this bird may be taken in the 
bam-flc>or trap, by help of u d(‘coy; in spring with a bird-call; 
in winter, near a barn or stable, liy a nt^t, or limed twigs. 
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Attractive Qualitm. — ^Thc roh" of the male is shorter and 
less sweet than that of the Y(;llowhammer, and may be ex- 
pressed by the following syllables, Tei, Tei, Tei, Tirritz ! From 
the harshness with which the last is given, this bird has ac- 
(piired, in some parts of the conntr}% the name of the Stocking- 
weaver. 

AnniTJONAL. — With us this bird is a permanent resident, and 
in many parts of the country extfemcly plentiful ; “ it fre- 
quents,” says Macgillivray, “ open pastures, grass, and corn- 
fi'^lds, and in its distribution seems peculiar to cultivated land 
or its vicinity, scarcely ever appearing on moors or mountain 
pastures. It is more abundant in the outer Hebrides than any 
other part of the country that 1 have visited, and there, is gene- 
rally known by the name of the Sparrow. Tow ards the end of 
autumn, these Buntings collect into amall flocks, and search the 
stubble for seeds of various kinds, especially oats and wheat. 
Frequently at this season they sit close, like the Larks, and al- 
low a person to come near before they fly off; but for the most 
part they are shy, and not easily approached. In winter, espe- 
cially in cold or boisterous weather, they appear near houses, 
and mingle in the stack yards with the Sparrows, Yellow Bunt- 
ings, and Larks, and other small birds ; but they are not so gre- 
garious as these species, and are very seldom met with in large 
flocks. Their flight is strong, capable of being long protracted, 
undulated, being performed by alternate beatings and cessations, 
but heavier and more steady and direct than that of the Yellow 
Bunting. When surprised in a field, or roused from a corn- 
yard, they fly off with a direct rapid motion ; but often when an 
individual, which has been resting on a tw ig or w all -top, starts 
away, it allows its feet to bang for a short time before it com- 
mences its bounding flight. I believe ibere is no other bird of 
tlie order with us that has this habit. * * * >» 

“ The song of this Bunting, such as it is, may be heard occa- 
sionally at all seasons, especially in calm weather, but during the 
breeding time it is more frequent, and then the male, perched on 
a wall, a stone, atwug, ora tall herbaceous plant, especially a dock 
or a bur, continues to utter at short intervals liis singular cry, 
which, although not loud, extends to a great distance.” 

Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist, thus describes a de- 
structive habit which he considers is peculiar to this bird. “ In 
the winter season it will frequent the stacks in the farm-yard, in 
company with others, to feed upon any corn that may be found 
scattered about ; but little inclined to any association with man, 
it prefers those situations u hich arc most lonely and distant fipom 
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the rillapje. It could liaraly be supposed that this bird, not 
larger than a Lark, is capable of doing serious injury ; vet I this 
morning witnessed a rick of barley, standing in a detached field, 
entirely stripped of its thatching, which this Bunting eiFected by 
seizing the end of the straw, and deliberately drawing it out, to 
search for any grain tlie oar might yet contain ; the base of the 
rick being entirely surrounded by the straw, one resting on the 
ground, the otiier against the mow as it slid down from the sum- 
mit, and regularly placed if by the hand ; and so completely 
was the thatching pulled off, that the immediate removal of the 
corn became necessary. The Sparrow and other birds burrow 
into the stack and pilfer the corn ; but the deliberate operation 
of unroofing the edifice, appears to be the habit of this Jluntiug 
alone.” 


93 . The Oktolan Bunting. 

Emberiza Ilortulena, Lin. Ortolan, Buf. l)er Gartenammer, Bfch, 

Description . — Ati exact description of tliis bird is the more 
necessary, fis both naturalists and birdsellers give the name of 
Ortolan to many distinct species. Under tliis namn ihv, lattc'r 
offer for sale all rare birds which seem at all allied to this 
species. 

The Ortolan is about the size of the Yellowhainmer, although 
having a wider Jireast, and stronger beak. It is about six 
inches and a half in length, of which the tail measures t vo 
inches and a half. The bc'ak is six lines long, and fiesh-ci - 
loured ; the iris dai’k brown ; the feet ten lines in height, ana 
fiesh-colonred. The head and neck are a greyish olive ; the 
throat, and a stripe wliich passes from the lower corner of 
the beak do-wni tlie neck, bright yellow. The back and the 
scapulars are reddish brown, spotted with black ; the rump 
dirty greyish brown. The imder part of the body is reddish 
yellow, mottled witli Sglit brown ; the pen leathers dark 
brown, edged some with yellowish rod, other with grey. The 
tail is blackish ; the two exterior feathers having on them a 
wedge-shaped white speck ; and tlie others bidng bordered with 
yellowish red. 

The female is sonu^what smaller; the head imd neck are 
tinged with grey, and marked with long blackish lines ; the 
reast is also loss brown ; and the whole plumage lighter. 

In the young males, before moulting, the tliroat is a dull 
yeUow, mixed with grey ; the breast and beUy are reddiih 
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yellow, sprinkled with grey. They are not unlike yoimg 
Yellowhammers ; though a connoisseur is able to distinguish 
between the sexes, even in the nest. 

There are also white, yellowish white, and in the aviary, 
even black varieties of this bird. 

Halitat . — In a wild state the Ortolan inhabits the southern 
and temperate regions of Europe, and is not uncommon in 
many parts of Germany. An attentive c)])server wiU, however, 
remark that it is constantly upon the move ; as in its passage 
from one climate to another, it makes fn^quent halts, and never 
takes long flights at once. This route is so uniform, that we 
may cahmlate upon sc‘emg them every spring in the spot where 
they have been oik’.c observed. They fly in families rather than 
in flocks. They arrive in Germjiny about the end of April, or the 
beginning of May, when they may he seen in gardens, or in 
fields, in which are groves or hush(‘B. ar bre(‘ding-time 
they frequent gardens and grovels in the ncigh])ourliood of ex- 
tensive forests, especially if millet be cultivat(‘(l in (dose prox- 
imity. In August they fly in families into th(^ open country, 
and leave us after the oats have been gathered in. 

The Ortolan is sometimes, as a rare and valuable bii’d, pro- 
vided with a handsome cage ; though it is fr('qucntly also 
allowed to range the room ■vvdth other birds. 

Food , — In a wild state it eats not only aU kinds of insects, 
but also millet, oats, buck wheat, hempseed, &c. 

If confined in a cage, it may he fed with millet, poppy seed, 
and shelled oats : if allowa'd to run about, it is eoritc'iit with 
the usual paste. It is, however, a delicate bird, wdiich w'o 
rardy succeed in preserving above four years at most. 

Diseases . — The disease most frequently fatal to the Ortolan 
is atrophy, or decline. 

Mode of Talcing . — In spring these birds may be f*asily at- 
tracted to the decoy bush by one of tlieir owui species, or a 
female Yellowhammer. 

In August a small area of turf, near bushes, like that in- 
tended for the capture of Chaffinches, should be cleared, sur- 
rounded Tvith a low liedge, and covered with oat ears. Near 
this should be placed one or more decoy birds ; and also one,, 
rotmd whose wdngs is fastened a band of soft leather, wffiich 
again is attached by a string to a peg in the ground, so that 
the bird has freedom of motion within certain i)rescribed limits. 
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It should he provided with pk'iity of food and watc'r, so as to 
deceive tlie wild birds into th(i belief that they sc'o one of 
their comrades in a place of abundance. This kind of decoy 
bird is often more useful than any other. The call of the Or- 
tolan is tzrit, tzvit / gye^ gye / gayy gay I pek, pek ! 

Attractive QmlitieH . — Not only the beautiful shape and plu- 
maf^e of the Ortolan rcuider it valuable in the eyes of the ama- 
teur, but also its clear and flut(‘-like song, which resemblefl 
that of tlu^ Yellowhammer, except that the concluding notea 
are a tone or two lower. 

'these birds have long been known, and fattened as a great 
delicacy. For this purpose they are generally k('])t in a room 
artificially lighted, so that there may be no distinction between 
night and day, and fed with oats, millet, and bn'ad, mixed 
with good spice. On this diet they soon become' ni(T(^ lumps 
of‘ fat, of about three ounces in weight, and would indeed 
be suffocated by their own fat, if not killed at once. 

Additional. — This is sometimes called the Greeiiheaded Bun- 
ting ; it occurs in this country only tis a straggler ; it was first 
figured by Brown, in his lllast rat Ions of Zoolog from a 
living specimen, which was taken in Mary-le-l)one Fields by a 
London Dird-catcher j another specimen was taken at sea, a few 
miles off the Yorkshire coast ; and two others, one killed near 
Manchosicr, and the other taken near London, make up about 
the sum of those which English naturalists have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. 

94. The Girl Bunting. 

Male, Emheriza Elacathoraxy Bech. Female. Emberiza Cirlus, Lin, 
liruant de Haye, Buf. Der ZaunammeVy Bech. 

Dcficription . — This bird, which is rare in many })cirts of Ger- 
many, but common in Thuringia, is alii'ost as large as a Yel- 
lowhammer, bc'iiig five inchc'S and a half in length, of which 
th(^ tail measure's two inches and a half. The beak is small, 
much compressed : on the upper mandible brownish blue, on 
the lower light brovui ; the ft'C't eight lines in height, and 
flesh-colour. The iipjicr part of the, liead and neck are olive 
green, marked with small })iack strip('s : and a bright yellow 
streak runs from the upper cornt'r of tlu^ Ix'ak, beneath the 
■eyes, to the middle of the nock. A second strc'ak runs do^vn 
flroni th ‘ corner of the lower mandib'e, Avhieh is crossed by a 
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black one, which passes unchancath Ihe yellow streak undci 
the eyes, and loses itself in the black of the throat. The back 
and small wing coverts are cinnamon brown, mixed with 
black and gold('n yellow ; the rump feathers are olive; green 
striped with black. I’he larger wing covcTts and pen feathers 
are blackish grey ; the former, as w^ell as the hindmost pen 
feathers, being edged with brown, and the foremost pen fea- 
thers with gr('(nish yellow. Tho tail is rather forked and 
black : (.'xcc'})! that tlie two anterior feathers have each a wedge 
.shaped whiU‘ s])ot on them, and all are edged with gna nish 
jadlow. Ik'neath the neck is a golden ycdlow spot ; the breast 
is a Ix'antiiul olive green, inclining, towards the sides and 
belly, to light bro^^'n ; the rest of the lower part of the body ie 
gohh'n 3 'ellow. 

The plumage of the female is far lighter ; the head and 
upj)er jjart of the U(‘ck arc olive green, but more marked with 
blacik ; the back is light brown ; the rump more marked with 
black ; the tail rather gre} ish blue than black. A yellow 
stripe passes both above; and below the eye' ; and between the'se 
goes a black line, which unites with a black border round the 
(die‘cks. The throat is brownish; the're is a light yellow 
spot beneath the neck ; the breast is light e)liv(‘, spotted with 
bro^vn at the sides ; the; rest of the under part of the body is 
light 3xllow'. 

Iklbre the first moulting, the yoimg are spotted Avith light 
brown and blae;k on the upper part of the body. The under 
part of the body is light yellow, striped with black, and the 
older th(*y arc, the more decidedly olive green becomes the 
) *reast. 

Jlahitat. — These birds are natives of the southern and tem- 
perate regions of Europe, AA^here they may ho seen in gardens, 
groves, and thickets. They are birds of passage, departing in 
November, and returning in April. They seem fond of the 
company of the Common Chaffinch. 

In confinement they require the same treatment as the Or- 
tolan. 

Food . — In a wuld state the food consists principally of the 
cat(‘rpillars of the cabbage moth and other insects :^of Avheat, 
barley, oats, millet, and hemp seed. 

Breeding . — The nest, Avhieh is built of grass stalks, lined 
with hiiir, is placed in ]1)ad-sidc hedges and bushes. The female 
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usually lays four or five greyish e^s, mottled and spotted with 
reddish brown. Towards the end of July the young broods 
may be observed abroad, especially in cabbage fields, and the 
neighbourhood of willow trees. 

The bird may be taken in th(^ same manner, and is subject 
to the same diseases as the Ortolan. 

Attractive Qualitm. — The male is a very handsome bird; 
but its song hfis nothing remarkable in it. It is like that of the 
Yellowhammcr, and may be expressed by the syllables tm, 
tzis, tzia ! Gerr, gcr)\ gerr ! The call is lb’, tzi I Tiay^ tzirr ! 
It is easy to taihe, and will Hve from four to six years in con* 
finoment. 

Additional. — ^The Girl Bunting was first identified and de- 
scribed as a British bird, by Col. Montague, in the winter of 
1800 ; soon after which, this discriminating and indefatigable na- 
turalist, as Mudie justly terms him, discovered the nest of this 
bird, which must be sought for principally in the southern En- 
glish counties, where it is permanently resident, frequenting open 
pastures, grass, and corn fields, and building amid the ground 
herbage and low bushes. 

According to Mudie, “In winter the C’lrl Buntings associate 
with the Yellow Buntings, which they resemble in their man- 
ners, their notes, and partially also, in their appearance, only 
they are rather smaller, their air is softer, and their colours 
are more varied, and jjerhaps, upon the whole, finer. The voice, 
too, is not so loud or harsh, and the chirp of the female is par- 
ticularly soft. It appears to be rather more an insectivorous 
bird than the more common species.” 

9d, The Foolish Bunting, 

Efnberiza Cia, Lin, Le Bmmt Fou, Buf. Dvr Zipammer, Bech. 

The Foolish Buiitiug is somewhat smaller than the Yellow- 
hammer, being six inches in length, of which the tail measures 
two inches and a half. Ih(3 beak is five linos long, very pointed, 
blackish above and greenish below ; the iris is blackish -brown; 
the feet nine lines in height, and a brownish fiesh- colour ; the 
head is ashen grey, spotted with red, but marked in the middle 
wdtli small black stripes, and having an indistinct streak of 
the same colour on each side. The cheeks are light ^rey, 
and a dirty white stripe, beginning at the nostrils, passes 
above the eyes; a second stripe, wnichpis black, runs between 
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the eyes, and unites with a third of similar colour, which bf‘- 
gins at the lower corner of the beak, and enciix'les the eheeLs. 
The hack is brownish red, spotted with black ; the rump a 
light reddish brown. The throat is light grey ; the rest of 
the lower part of the body rust-colour, which is lightest on the 
Ix^Uy. The lesser wing coverts are dark grey ; the other fea- 
thers of the wings chiefly black ; the foremost pen leathers 
are, however, edged with red ; and the rest, as well as the 
lower coverts, have a broad margin of rust colour. The 
second row of coverts is tipped wdth reddish white, which 
])roduce8 a stripe of similar colour on the wings. The tail is 
black, and somewhat forked ; the two outer feathers have a 
white wedge-shaped spot on the inner plume, and the two 
centre ones are tipped and bordered wdth dark rust colour. 

The female is hardly distinguishable from the male. Her 
head is grey, tinged with red, and spotted with black ; it is also 
marked like that of the male, but the streaks are less distinct, 
and are either dirty white or dark brown. The grey of the 
tlu'oat is also tinged with red, and streakcnl with black, and the 
under part of the body is in general lighter than that of the 
male. 

Hahitat , — ^This bird is fond of solitude, and is found through- 
out the mountain districts of the south of France, Italy, and 
Austria. During some winters it leavc's these countries, and 
in March and April hius heen caught among the mountains of 
Central Germivny. 

In confinement it may either be kept in a cage, or allowed to 
range the room ; the latter method of treatment seems to suit 
it best, especially if a comer be protected by a grating, in 
wliich it can take refuge and pass the night. 

Food . — In a wild state it feeds, like most birds of its spe- 
cies, on seeds and insects. In confinement it thrives on the 
food already prescribed for the Ortolan. A pair in my posses- 
sion have thus been preserved in health for six yetirs. 

Mode of Taking. — This bird may easily bo decoyed, by help 
of a Ycllowbammer, to the lime-bush and biwn-floor trap ; 
and, indeed, has received its name from its want of caution in 
regard to nets and springes. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Foolish Fimtiiigs are handsome, 
livedy birds. Throughout the winter tiiidr clear caU, IVcj tze : 
is heard without intermission ; and fi*om spring to autumn, theii 
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song. Tze, tie^ tzirr, tzirr! resembles that of the Yellowharanier, 
though shorter, and purer in tom*. It is very friendly with 
the YellowlianiuKT if confined in the same cage, and manifesta 
a preference for the same food. 

96. The Reed Bukting. 

Embertza SchoBniluSf Lin. Ortolan de Roseatur^ Buk. Der Rokrammer, 
« Bech. 

Description. — This bird, which is about the size of the Com- 
mon Sparrow , is fve inches and three-quarters in length, of 
which the tail measures two inches and a half. The beak is 
four lines long, black on the upper side, and whitish below ; 
the iris dark browTi ; the feet nine lines in height, and dark 
flesh-colour. I’he liead is black, sparingly spotted with red, 
and round it, beginning from the lower mandible, runs a white 
stripe, broadt'st at the cheeks, and narrowest at the nape of the 
neck. The back of the neck is ashen grey ; the back is black, 
spotted with rust-colour and white ; the rump altcraately grey, 
and reddish yeUow. The throat is black, spotted with white ; 
the rest of the lower part of the body dirty white, spotted on 
the breast and sides with brown. The small wing coverts are 
rust-coloured ; 4he larger are black, hut bordered in some places 
with rust-colour, and in others with white'. The pen feathers 
are dark brown, edged with light rust-colour ; the tail is forked 
and black ; the two outer feathers having on the outer plume 
a large wedge-shaped white spot, and the centre feathers being 
edg(*d with yellowish brown. 

In the aviary, the he«ad of the male becomes lighter in 
colour after every moulting, and acquires, in addition, a red- 
dish brown tinge. 

In the female, the head is rusty brown, spotted with black ; 
the cheeks are also brown, and a reddish wliito stripe passes 
over the eyes, uniting itself w’itlv a second of similar colour, 
which begins at the lower comer of the beak, and surrounds 
the cheeks. A blackish brown stripe passes down each side 
of the neck. The throat and lower part of the body arc red- 
dish white, with numerous stripes of blackish brown on the 
breast ; the colour of the back is lighter and loss pure than in 
the male. 

Habitat. — This bird inhabits not only the whole of Europe 
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as far as Sweden, but Northern Asia also. It is a bird of 
passage, departing daring the month of October in small flocks, 
and returning in March, in much greater numbers. The sexes 
ai e separated in these migrations, which has probably given risf3 
to the incorrect statement that only the males are birds of pas- 
sage. In winter thf'y may be occasionally seen in company 
with the Yellowhammer. They frequent marshy and reedy 
places, on the banks of streams and ponds ; and though seldom 
scon on trees, are said to climb up and down the bulruslies tind 
tall reeds. In the u\uary, they may eitlier he confined in a 
cjige, or allowed to range tlie room. 

Food . — The Heed Hunting feeds not only on insects, but on 
reed, rush, and grass seeds. 

When in confinement, it is exceedingly fond of the first uni- 
versal paste mix('d with poppy seed, and thrives on this diet 
for five or six years, though, at the expiration of that period, 
as I have frequently remarked, they generally die of atrophy, 
or scald head. 

Breeding . — It builds its nest near the 'water, (imong n'cds 
and rushes, and usually lays five or six eggs ; these are grey- 
ish white, and marked with spots and indistinct streaks of 
dark grey, and blackish brown. 

Mode of 'Faking . — In autumn, the Heed Bimting may be 
caught in the Chafiinch trap. It is found in the spring, when 
showers of snow are falling, in company with the Yellow- 
hammer, n(,‘ar barns and dung-hills, aud may be caught there, 
as well as in cleared spots in the fields, with nets and limed 
twigs. Its call is Issy las ! and it sometimes cries lieitslia ! in a 
loud note. 

Attractive Qualities . — The song of the Hoed Hunting is al- 
ternately low and shrill, and by its simple notes, 'Fete, toote ! — 
intennipted by an occasional harsh cry of lleitsh ! — may be dis- 
tinguished from that of every other bird. It sings throughout 
the summer, by night as well as by day. It is the tamest of 
all Huntings, and is especially fond of music. This charac- 
teristic, Avhich I have remarked in many diflerent birds, mani- 
fests itself by a fearless approach to tlu^ instrument, imd a 
continual spreading out and closing of the tidl and wing fea- 
thers, apparently the expression of delight. The song of the 
temalc is not so loud as that of the male. 
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Abditjonal. — The Heed Sparrow is a terra sometime® im* 
properly applied to this bird, which is also known as the Watei 
Sparrow, the* Black-headed or llin^ Bunting, the Bing Bird, the 
Bring .Fowl, and the Chink. It is described by Macgillivray as 
“ frequenting marshy places, where it is seen perched on the wil- 
low’s, reeds, sedges, and other aquatic plants. Its flight is rapid 
and undulatory, and it alights abruptly, expanding its tail, w’hcn 
the white of that part becomes conspicuous. Although station- 
ary in England, it is migratory in most parts of Scotland, de- 
parting in October, and reappearing about the beginning of April. 
Til winter these Buntings form small loose flocks, wiiich break 
up towards the end of March, when the different pairs betake 
tlicmsehes to their summer haunts.” The same author observes, 
‘‘ that it is a very active bird, and that its song, which can scarcely 
l)e called pleasant, consists of several short notes succocded by a 
long one, oeing somewhat similar to that of the YeUow’ Bunting, 
though less harsh.” 

31 r DIE gives a very characteristic sketch of the habits of these 
handsome and interesting birds, which are entitled to a liigh 
rank in the scale of intelligence, as the following anecdote, 
related by Wood in his British Song Birds, will show. “ Some 
years ago, wiien walking with a friend, I remember seeing 
tw>i. of these birds in an osier bed, the male perched erect 
at the summit of a willow stem, and his mate remaining 
bcneatli, or g>nly occasionally coming within \iew. On our 
entering the osiers, they botn flew around us in great alarm, 
mostly in silence, but sometimes uttering a low mournful kind 
of note, at the same time darting suddenly about the hedge and 
willow' stems, as if impatient for our immediate departure ; and 
their manners were so different from those commonly observed 
in the species, that w’o w’ere convinced that there must be u 
nest thereabouts, I was w^ell aware of the dilhcnlty of finding 
the little tenement in a situation of that kind, and aeeordingly 
w'e both of U8 began to move in different direi'tions, in ord(‘r 
to discover by the actions of th(‘ birds where tlunr treasure 
lay. 3iy friend traversed one side of the osier bc'd, and my- 
self the other; but still the loving and faithful cou])lc remained 
in precisely the same spot, wdiere the junction of tw'o hedge- 
rows formed a corner ; and we therefore eonelnded, naturimy 
enough, that in that spot all thdr hopes w ere centeri'd. But a 
close and minute investigation of the whole cornijr, during which 
time we laid the ground completely bare, revealed nothing to us. 
At length, a full hour after the commencement of our labours, I 
hit upon the nest by mere chance, at exactly the opposite end to 
that at w hich the Beed Buntings had been, and still were, prose* 
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ciitinff their whining and manceuvres, which now proved beyond 
a doubt, what I had never before Buspected, that the birds had 
been all the time endeavouring to attract our attention towards 
tliein, instead of towards their nest.” 

97. The Spareow Bunting. 

Emhoriza Panserina, Lin. Ortolan Passerin^ Bur. Der Sperliny- 
sammer^ Bech» 

Description , — This species has probably been confcjimdi ci 
with the preceding, or it would Lave been better kno^^'n in 
Gcnnany, where it is not rare in the spring and autumn. It 
is somewhat smaller and more slender than the lle-ed Bunting, 
and is five inches long, of which the tail measures two incln s 
and a half. The beak is black on the upp(?r side, and light 
brown bcdow ; the iris is dark chestnut ; the leet nine liiu's in 
height, and of a dusky flesh-colour. The plumage resembles 
in genc'ral that of the female Itecd Bunting. 

In the male, the top of the head is a reddish nist cohmr, 
tinged with olive grey, and spotted with black, from the oi’i- 
ginal colour of the featluTS, which shines through. A dirty 
reddish while stripe begins from the nostrils, passes over, and 
partly encircles the eyes, behind which it increases in width. 
The temples are chestnut brown, with a glimmering shadi' of 
black, \\ hieh on the sides of tlie neck bi^comes a decided black 
spot. A yello^^•ish \\'hite stripe runs from the lowin' corner of 
the beak, half wa}' do\N n each side of the neck, and loses itsi lf 
bc'hind the tem})i('s, in the reddisli white streak above the lyi s. 
Th; tliroat is black, mottled 'with grey; the nst of the lower 
part of the body is greyish ^vhit(‘, spotted on the sidc'S with 
brown. The viait is wbiU‘ : the back of the neck olive grey, 
tingl'd with red. The smaller wing coverts are a liiU' rc'ddisli 
rust colour ; tlu' larger black, Avith broad edges of rust colour. 
The ])('n f (‘at hers are hlaekish, Avith a margin of oHa'c grt'y, 
which in tlie hindmost bee.omes rust colour. The tail is forked 
and black, th(‘ two outer featlmrs luiAuiig a wedge-sh.api'd Avliite 
spot, and tin* cauitrc* ones being edged A\itli ru^t colour. 

Th(; pluniag(‘ ot tlu* female is generally lighter than that of 
the mal('. Tluax' ari'. no black stripes on tiu* top of the head ; 
but similar sti’i})es to those* in the male jaiss ()^'('r tlu^ c'yes, and 
doAMi tlu' sid( s of the neck. On ('aeh side* a blackish brown 
str(*ak pass(*s frtun the (*hiii to the middh; of tlu^ neck. The 
thi’oat and ail tne lower ]>art of the body art* a dirty reddish 
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while : though the vent is lighter in colour, and the breast and 
sides are covered with fine reddisli brown lines. Tlie back of 
the neck is reddish gr<?y, and the back is covered Avith oval 
-])(‘cks, of reddish grey and black. 

In the aviary, the top of the head in the male becomes much 
lighter, and resembles that of the femtile, as above described. 
The lower part of the neck also clianges to whitish grey, longi- 
tudinally spotted with blackish brown. 

Observations . — The favourite haunts of this bird arc the re- 
cesses of thick })ushy groves, among tlie mountains. It is a 
bird of passage, which qiuts us in November, and returns in 
April. It is not uncommon in Thuringia, c'Specially about the 
I>iTiod of migration ; though formerly it Avas supposed to in- 
habit Ilussia only. In a wild state it feeds upon insects, and 
various kinds of grass-seed ; and when confined, may be treated 
like the liced liunting; to which bird it also bears a strong 
resemblance in its song, AA^hich is not loud, but pleasant ; and 
it may be caught in the same manner. I ts call is Se I se I 


(B.) FOREIGN BUNTINGS. 

98. The Whidah Bunting, 

Emberiza Paradisea^ Lin. Veuve a Collier d'Or, Buf. Der Paradiesam^ 
meTf Becu. 

Description . — This rare and beautiful bird, called the Widow, 
on account of its colour (or, according to others, from Whidah, 
an African fortress, in the mughbourhood of Avhich it is com- 
mon), is abouf the size of a Linnet ; its length to the lateral 
tail-feathers is five inches and a half. The beak is lead-co- 
loured, the iris chestnut, tlie feet flesh-coloured. The head, 
chin, front of the neck, back, wings, and tail are black. The 
back of the n(*ck is light orang(‘ ; th(‘ breast, the upper part of 
the belly, and the thighs, white; the vent black. The two 
centre tail-leathers are four inches long, very broad, and ending 
in a long thread ; the tAvo n(*xt are thirtc^en inches long, very 
broad in the middle, but narroAver at tin; end, and somewhat 
pointed. Prom the middle of this shaft rises another long 
filament. The other tail-feathers are only two inches and a 
quarter in length ; the two ncarc;st the centre are somewhat 
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divergent, like the tail of a cock, wavj, and more glossy than 
the rest. 

The female is dark brown, or nearly black, but does not at- 
tain her full plumage till the third year. "Wlien young, she 
resembles the male in his winter attire. 

These birds moult twice a T(‘ar, and the male is without hiii 
long tail-feathers for six months. The first moulting, when he 
loses thorn, is in November. He •then assumes his winter 
plumage, of mixed black and red ; the head being striped with 
l)lack and white. The second moulting takes place late in the 
spring, but the tail-feathers are rarely perfect before June. 

OhsirvationR. — These beautiful birds come from Angola, and 
other parts of Africa; they arc lively, almost constantly in 
motion, and take great delight in bathing, and trimming their 
feathers. Th(*ir song is rather melancholy, and not loud, yet 
on the whoh' agreeable. They live from six to twelve years ; 
and become fond of canar5'-s(‘ed, millet, and barley-meal, though 
occasionally rcHiuiring grc'cn food. They must be kept in a 
largo cage, or the long hiil w'ill be rubbed off*. 

99. The BoirrNiCAjr Bunting. 

Emberiza Serenajhi's. La Veuve Dominicaine^ Bup. Der Domini Kaner- 
ammeTy Becu. 

Ikhcription. — This sj)ecies is smaller than the foregoing, 
being only six inches and three quarters in length. The beak 
is red ; the feet grey ; the uppcT part of the head black, wdth 
the exce])tion of the poll, which is orange white, and is con- 
TK'cted wdtli a similar colour on the wdioie lowa^r part of the 
body. Th(j feathers on the nape of tlu^ n(‘ck and back are black, 
edged wdth dusky w^hite. Tlu^ midor w ing coverts arc w^hito, 
whicli causes the w ings, wdien folded, to appear entirely of 
that colour, though the rest of them is black. The pen feathers 
are edged with white. The tail is black, having the twm 
centre feathers pointed at the end, and more than twm inches 
longer than the others, which gradually decrease in hmgtn 
tow'ards the sides. Those next to the centre pair are tipped 
with white; and the two exterior feathers are wdiite on the 
iim(T plume, and on the; outtT light orjinge. 

The female is entirely browm, and the tail feathers iire of 
equal length. Like tlie pi'eceding species, this bird moults 
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twice a year; during which process it loses its long tail feathert, 
and the white of its plumages becomes dusky. 

Ohervations . — The Dominican Bunting is a native of Africa, 
and a rarer and more costly bird than the Whidah Bunting. 
It re(|uir(‘s, however, similar treatment. Its song is exceedingly 
agreeable. 

100. The Buxtino. 

Emheriza Hogia, Lin. Trarp a QuatreBrim, Buf. Der KonigsAmmeTf Bbch. 

Descripfion. — 7’liis bird, also, is rarer than the Whidah 
Bunting. If is seanady so large, rm'asuring to th(' short foa- 
th('rs of th(' tail only four inch(‘s and a half. Tlu' beak and 
fe('l ar(' red : tlu' upper ])art of the body black ; th(' side of the 
head, llie ey('s, the ne(‘k, and the lower part of th(' body, a 
yellowisli r('d : the back of the neck spottc^l with Hack : the 
undei* side of tin* tliigh.s and the vent black. Tlu' four middle 
featlu'rs oi* tlie tail are from nine to ten inches long, and f(*a- 
thered only tor two inches from the end, the remaining part 
being a bare cpiill. The others are similar in form, and brown 
and l)hick. 

The female is brown, and has no long tiiil butluTS. The 
winter plumage of the male is grey, like the Linnet, but some- 
what brighter in colour. 

Ohorvations . — These birds arc brought to England, Holland, 
and German}", from the coast of Africa. They are as pleasant 
Cag(^-birds as the two pr(‘ceding spe'cies, and are also capital 
songsters. 

101. Tde 1x1)100 Bunting. 

Ernhpr'iza Cynnea, Liv, he Mmintre^ Buf. Der Indigo Ammer^ Bech. 

Description , — This bird, about the size of a Siskin, is five 
inches long. The beak is a dark lead colour ; the feet brown, 
Th{‘ whole j)lnmage is a beatidful >)lue, being darkest and 
brightest on the top of the head. The large pen feathers are 
browm, with blue edges ; the tail of a lighter tinge of brown. 

The f(‘ra:ile is V(*ry like the Linnet in colour ; a remark 
which, at the period of moulting, applies also to the male, for 
the blue is characteristic of the pcrf(‘ct plumage. He may, 
howevcT, he distinguished from his mate by the more hrownisb 
grey hue on the sides of his wdngs. 
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Ohservaitons . — These birds ore natives of Carolina, but are 
also common in New York, where they visit the orchards, 
when in bloom, at the beginning of April. They chiefly tre- 
quent hiUy districts. Their song, which is not unpleasant, 
resembles that of the Linnet. They may be kept in a bell- 
Bhapcd cage, and fed on millet, canary, poppy, and crushed 
hemp seed, 

• 

102. The Painted Bunting. 

Emberiza Ctria, Lin, Verdier de la Louutiana, Buf. Der Gemalte 
Ammer^ Becu. 

Description. — This bird is about the size of a Linnc‘t, being 
five inches and one-third in length. The beak is gn^yisli 
b^own ; the iris nut brown ; the ft‘et broivn ; the head and 
neck violet ; the circle of the eyes red. The upper part of the 
back, and the scapulars, are yellowdsh green ; the under part of 
the same, the rump, and all the lower portion of the body, 
red. The smaller wing covc;rts are idolet brown, with a tinge 
of red ; the larger are pale green. The pen featluTs are 
brown, some tnigc'd with grey, others wdth red. The tail is 
brown ; the tw'o centre feathers being of a reddish hue, and 
having the outer plume of the others of the same colour. 

The femah* is ])ale green on the upper part of the body ; on 
the? lo-sver, y idle wash gretn ; the pen feathers, as well as the 
tail, browTi, (‘dged wdth green. 

As this bird does not obtain its full plumage till the third 
year, it must naturally pass through several changes of hue. 
At first, mah^ and lemah* are uniform in colour. In the 
second ycjir, the head of the male becomes blue ; the rest of 
the plumag(‘ is blueish green, with tlie exception of the wdngs 
and tail, wdiich are Iirown, bordered with blueish green. About 
the same time, the feathers of the female acquire a strong tinge 
of blm\ Ik'sides all this, they moult twice a year, so that it 
is no w'onder that two birds iwe rai’ely seen exactly similai’ to 
one another. Individual birds are also found, in w’hich all the 
low(T’ part of tlie body, excc'pt a rod spot on the breast, is yel- 
low- ish ; a colour wdiich, in the moulting season, changes to 
vhite. 

Ohservaiions . — The Painted Bimting is a native of all the 
farmer parts of Canada, and as far soutli as Mexico, Brazil, 
<ind Guiana, tl.ough in Carolina none are found less than 130 
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miles from tlie sea. They are only to be seen in summer, and 
build chiefly on oraug(‘ or siniilar trees. Many of these birds 
have been bron.-'ht to Europe in English and Dutch ships ; and 
the attempt to make them breed, has 8acceeJ('d witli thc/se 
eontined in garden aviaries sufficiently spacious to contain 
orange trees, on which they have built. They may be fed 
with millet, endives, poppy, and canar}' seed, on which they 
will live for eight years,' or more. Their song is soft and 
agreeable. 


(A) INDIGENOUS FINCHES. 

103 . The Chaefincii. 

FringiUa Lin. Fimm, Buf. Der Gemeine oder Buckfink, Hech. 

Description — It is well known that th(‘ Cdiatfinch, on account 
6f its beautiful and extraordinary song, is the lavoiirite of most 
persons who keep birds. In Thuringia, ('specially, the pas- 
sion for these birds is cjirried to bo giHHit anext(*nt, and the bird- 
catchers are therefore so eagc'r in its pursuit, that it isvc'ry rai’e 
to hear one in the woods with even a tolerable song. 11' any 
such should migrate from a neighbouring district, it is imme- 
diately taken by the fowler ; and the young birds, thus de- 
prived of their natural teachers, grow up into very indilfi'rent 
songsters. It might therefore seem almost supc'rfluous to give 
a full description of this very familiar bird, were it not for the 
sake of beginners, as ^Yvll as for the iiiiiformity of the work, 
and the observations which I may And occasion to introduce. 

The Chaffinch is about the size of a Houst' Sparrow, being 
six inch('s and one-third in huigth, of which tlie tail nuusures 
two iiK'Iu's and three quarUa-s. The beak, which is conical, 
as is the case with all birds of this genus [Frim/iUa), is 
white in winter, but at the time of pairing, wlun the bird 
begins to sing, it becomes dark hliu', and remains so till the 
moulting season. The colour of the beak is tlu'rc'lbn^ a sign 
whether or no the bird has begun to sing. The iris is chestnut 
brown ; the feet are nine lines in lu ight; and blackish brown. 
The claws are very shaq), and must be cut ('very six weeks, 
as, if this be not done?, tin; bird is apt to g(d entangled, and 
sometim('S loses its life in this niann(*r. The forehead is black; 
the top of the head, and napc' of the iit'tk, grc'yish blue ; and 
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in very old birds dark blue, with a very few feathers standing 
up like a crcist. Ihe uppcT part of the back is ehestnut brown, 
tinged with olive green ; the. iow'er part of the back, and the 
»'iuiip, are Siskin green. I'he cheeks, throat, breast, and belly, 
iire a redclisli eliestmit brown, tinged wdth wldle towards the 
vent. The shanks are grey; the pen featlicrs bordered on the 
outer plume with gnaai, on the inner white, and wliite 
also at the root. The smaller covc‘rts are w hitc' ; the larger 
black, tipped with white, from which arist* two white stripes 
across the upper part of the wdng. The tail leathers are 
black ; the' two in the centre being tinged with ashen grey, 
and the tw o on the e)utside having each a large wedge-shaped 
W'hite spot. All have a hardly perceptible border of green. 

Aft(*r the moulting season, and at the be'ginriing of wdnter, 
almost idl tlu‘se colours grow lightcT; the fortjhead is diirk 
browm ; the top of tlie head, and nape of tlie neck, iiK^liuing to 
greyish and olive browm : and the reddish browm on the breast 
not so dark. Young Chatlinches of the second yt'ar — called 
by the bird-sellers “grey heads” — have mucli tin* same ap- 
pearance, (‘s])t'cia]ly if of the last brood. The bird-cutehers 
can, however, in the spring, distinguish the old from the 
young males wdthout much difficulty; the latter of which are 
much more prized by them, as being more docih', and ca])able 
of learning an artitieial song, Ifom some bii’d which has been 
long an iiimat (‘ of the aviary. 

The femah', wdiich is easily distinguished from the male, is 
smaller ; on the head, neck, and upper part of the bac-k, grey- 
ish brown ; on the luw'er part, dirty white ; on the breast, 
>’e<ldish giv'y. The b('ak is greyish browm in summer, and in 
won ter whitish grey. 

There ai(‘ also ^ariidii's of this bird; Whit(' Tinches, liing 
Finches, — so called from a white collar round the ni'ck, — and 
Spotted Fin(5hc'.s. 1 possc'ss one, in which the gc'iierjil colour 
of the plumage is dirty wdiite ; but blackish upon the head, and 
Siskin grc'cm upon the back. The distiiietioii betwaam JFood 
and Garden Finches, is founded only upon the places which 
they frecpient. 

llal'itat . — The Chaffinch is found all over Europe, and is 
exceedingly common in Gemiany. it iiiac' bc' seen Vhc'revcx 
thcTc arc trees of any kind. It is a ti*ue bird of passage, 
although some occasion ally pass the w'inter with us. Theil 
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time of departure from the beginning of October till the 
middle of November : and they may bo noticed returning in 
large flights throughout Manth. The males arrive in flocks by 
themselves, at least a fortnight before the females ; a fact of 
wkich. the bird-catchers arci woU aware, and by which they 
regulate their procec'diiigs. 

The Chalflnch is generally kept in four-comored cages, whicth 
are made of various fornio^v but should b(‘ at least nine inches 
in height. The cages wliich I use, and which are common in 
Thuringia, are made of wire, with a top of the same material, 
and provided with two perches, one near the seed trough, and 
the other by the water vessels. It is not advisable to put the 
Chaffinch in a very loftj^ cage, as it rarely hops or flies up- 
wards, but lik('s to go backwards and forwards, and to be 
able to turn quickly. If several be kept in one room, the 
cages should ho hung so that the birds cannot see each other, 
as this is detrimental to their song. Those intended to range 
the room, for which purpose th(i worst singers are usually se- 
lected, should either be provided with a space separat'd by a 
grating, or should li.avc a fir-hough fixed in a warm place, on 
which they may perch ; but they rarely sing so wcU under 
this mode of treatment as when confined in a cage, where 
there is nothing to divert their entire attention from their 
song. 

Food . — The food of the CTiaffinch consists of seeds, grain, 
and insects, which they give to their young with their beaks. 
In winter they collect the pine and fir seeds ; as well as linseed, 
rape seed, oats, h^ttue.e, cabbage and mustard seed, from the 
fields and gardens. Like all birds of this species, they peel 
the seed before eating it. 

In confinement they may be fed on summer rape seed all 
the year round ; a diet which agrees with tliein exceedingly 
well, especially if a day's supply be always well soaked in 
water, the morning before? it is wmnU?d. In spring, a little 
crushed lu?mp seed ( Gallio'pHu Canmhma) has a great effect in 
inducing the birds to sing ; but they are so fond of it, as to 
rendc'r it advisable not to put it in the same trough with the 
rapesoed, whieffi they would waste, to get their favourite food. 
A little ^een food, especially groundsel, and in winter a slice 
of apple, aids the process of digestion. They are also very 
fond of ants’ eggs and mealworms, and need fresh water for 
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Dathing and drinking every day. Those which are allowed to 
range the room, are < on tent with the common fcxx! of the aviary ; 
find eat bread-cruinl)8, meat, millet, as well as linseed 
ana rape seed. And for such, it is not necessiiry to soak the 
latter. 

Brecdwfj. — The Cliaffinch’s 
iKvst, which Is built upon the 
branch of a tret , is constructed 
with gre^at ingenuity. Its upper 
part is formed like a compressed 
sphcTC, as round as if it had been 
turned, and fastened to the bough 
by cobwebs and bair. It is com- 
posed of moss and small twigs, 
lined on the inside with feathers, 
thistle-do and hair ; and cover- 
ed outwardly with the lichens of 
the tree on which it stands. The 
reason of this last-mentioned pre- 
caution is probably to elude liostile 
ohserv’utioiis ; at fdl events, it is 
vciT difficult to distinguish the 
Chaffinch’s n(^st ftoni llie trunk 
attached. The h'male hatches two broods every year, laying 
each time four or five light bluish grey eggs, covered with 
copper-coloured spots and stripes. The first brood, as indeed 
is the case with all birds which breed twice a yc'ar, consists 
almost ex(*lusively of males; the second as exclusively of 
females. Connoisseurs are able to distinguish the sexes at 
a very early period ; as in the males, even vffien very 
young, there* is a tinge of red on the sides of the breast ; the 
circle of the eye's is yellower, the wings blacker, and the 
stripes on them whiter, than in the females ; though in other 
respects they resemble the mother. In order to be sure that 
they have not alrc'ady acejuired an imperfect song, they should 
be taken from the nest as soon as the tail featliei's have hc'gun 
to grow ; for shortly after this period, they begin to imitate 
the song of their father, or of some bird in the neiglibourhood 
of their nest. They may ho fed on bread c rumbs, and soaked 
rape seed; and are easily kept in health till tlie moulting 
season, when gi*eat numbers die. At tliis ])eriod, a diet ui 
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ants’ egg^ and moal worms is the lest preservative. Ciiaf* 
finches thus retired, become (‘xccedingly tame, and will sing 
at the word of ( omraand, or when invited to it by friendly 
motions of the head and hand. Their docility in learning an 
drtificiiil song is mtioli increased if they arc kept in a dark 
place, and not brouglit to the window before May. By this 
means, even rincln's which have acquired a bad natural song, 
may be induced to learn one considered by the amateur more 
perfect. The whole sta^ret of obtaining a good songster, is to 
keep the cage in some dark place, wdiero there is nothing to 
distract the bird’s attention from its song. Instanea's have 
been knowm, in w^hich Chaifinches have paired with Camiries, 
or even Ycllowhammers. Some persons, w^ho wish to dis- 
tinguish the Garden from the Wood Finch, as a separate 
species, assert that the eggs of the fornuT are wdiitish ; the 
latter, greenish in colour. Tliis mistake arises from a change 
which the eggs undergo in the process of incubation : as, after 
a certain period, all become wdiitish alike. 

Disease }^. — The obstruction of tln^ rump gland, and diar- 
rhoea, are the diseases to which thc^ Chaffinch is most subject. 
The remedies for the former have h(‘en given in the Introduc- 
tion ; the latter may be reliev(‘d by putting a rusty nail, or a 
little saffron, in the bird’s water. 

To prevent the Chaffinch from h(‘eoming lame and gouty, .it 
is often neeessar}^ to remove the se.ales on the legs with a pen- 
knife ; an operation which requires considerable care. This 
bird also vciy fre(picntly becomes blind, especi^dly if fed too 
exclusively on liemp seed. This, however, has no pt^niidous in- 
fluence on their song ; for as the disease comes on gradually, they 
leave both to find their food, and hop about the pc'rclu's as wu'll as 
ever. I f wndl taken care of, the Chaffinch lives for 1 waaity years. 

Mode of Tahincf. — By means of a good decoy the (’haffinch 
may be lured into the arc^a or burn-tloor trap in autumn from 
Michaelmas to Martinmas; and in spring, throughout the 
whole of March. In winter the birds w liicli liavc^ rimiained 
behind, or arrived before the n^st, may be cauglit by a lU't in 
open spaces strewed wdth oats. In spring tlu'}' are generally 
caught by means of d(K‘oy birds fastened near limed twdgs. 
These utter tlndr cry, Yaky yah! Finhyfinhl — and th(^ wild 
birds in searcli of a mate, approach and are caught. This mode 
of taking may be practised as long as these birds are on tb ^ 
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passage ; and succee ds best in the morning, from break of day 
till nuiti o’clock, as this is the period in which the Chalhnches 
are on the wing, while during the rest of the day tlicy scatter 
themsi'lves over the fields in search of food, or practise their song. 
In the same manner may be caught Mountain-finches, Linnets, 
Goldfinches, Siskins, lledpoles, Yellowhamnnrs, and Bullfinches. 

The bird-catchers also make use of the jealousy of the Chaf* 
finch, in a mode which they have of catching them. As soon 
as they hear a Chaitinch naturally posse ssed of a good note, 
^hey take a male, which frequently utters his cry, Fink, fink ! 
bind his wings together, and attach to his tail a thin, forked 
limed twig, of about an inch in length. Tliis bird is let loose 
near the tree on which the singer is perched. The latter flics 
down furiously upon the decoy as soon as he hears his ciy, and 
roinains fast bound to him by the limed twig. Instances 
have, iridcc'd, been known, in which the decoy has been killed 
by the sudden swoop of tlie wild bird. Another, and a surer 
plan, is the following: — Undenieath the wings of a male, 
trained for the purpose, is lastencd a bandage of soft leather, 
to which is attached a thread of about a foot in length. This 
again is tied to a peg sunk in the ground ; so that the bird can 
run about in any direction T^dthin certain limits. Near the 
dt'coy limed twigs are placed in a circle, and a second Chaffinch, 
which is accustomed to sing in the ouen air, and in a covered 
( ago, is concealed in a bush hard by. ^Vhon the wild bird 
lieiirs tlie call of the conceah‘d ('haffiiich, he imagines that it 
orocc'ods from the deco)', pounces down angrily upon him, and 
iM*c()m(\s entangh'd in tlie limed twigs. Such birds, if caught 
Jnibre Whitsuntide, sing in the course of the same year ; but 
i(‘ after that jX'riod, are not only mute, but die of grief at their 
separatiem liom their mah's and lU'slliiigs. The heartlc^ss con- 
duct of those fo^\ders who, for the mert' pleasure of tlu^ sport, 
persist in taking thc'se birds at the wrong season, cannot be 
too severely condemned. When the young birds are fully 
tiedged, some bird-catcluTs mark the places where they are 
accustomed to come to drink at noon, and succeed in securing 
them on limed twigs judiciously disposed. Such Chaffinches, 
because cauglit about St. James’ Day, are called in Gemiany, 
James’ Finches (Jacobi Finkm; Jopfi '^Finken); and if ihvy have 
a good memoiy, are not yet too old to learn a good song, and 
are more hardy in constitution riian those taken from the nest 
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Attractive Qiuilitm. — The chief of those is undoubtedly Its 
song. It has besides, however, different cries, by means of 
which it expresses its desires and wants. The cry of affection, 
which also seems to announce a change of weather, is Treef^ 
tree/; the call which it utters while on its migrations is a 
repeated Yak, yak; and the note Fink, fink, from which it 
derives its name, is heard so frequently as to warrant the con- 
jecture that it is involufltarj\ Its ch'ar, penetrating song, 
iiowevcr, is still more remarkable than tht^se notes, and is 
distinguished from that of jiU other birds, by its near approach 
to articulate speech. This is expressed in German by the 
word S<‘hla(jffrili'>^J Each bird possc'ssc's one, two, throe, or 
('ven four different songs, each of which is divisible into several 
parts, and occupi(‘s perhaps two seconds in the utterance. As 
the Cbatfinch is among the most prized of our Cage-birds, con- 
noisseurs have not only observe^d its various songs, but noted 
down ever*}’ syllabic of them, and (‘udeavoured to supply, by 
instruction, its natural defects. As 1 am mysdf a great ad- 
mirer of the song of the Chaflln(;h, <‘md always kc^c'p a consider- 
able number of good singers, I should not tind it difficult to 
write a volume on this subject. I shall, however, coniine my- 
self to what seems most important. 

The names 1)y which the various songs of the Chaffinch are 
known, are gc'iK'rally derived from the last syllable of the stm- 
tenco which thc’se birds are supposed to uttcT. The following, 
which I placf' in the order in which they are prized, are most 
csteenKMl in Thuringia, 

1 . The doifhle trill of the JIartz consists of live long j^assages 
or strains, the last of which cuds in the syllables ‘‘ Weinyeh ” 
(pronounced “vine-gay ^’), dwelt upon at considcTable length. 
This is a song which, if not creat(‘d, has certainly been brought 
to perfection in the aAiaiy ; and I very nnich doul)! if a wild 
Chaffinch, even in the Hartz nioujdains, has (wer uttered it with 
the sanu! degrc'e of cojupleteness as I hav<' heard it at Jluhl,’^ 

* Rulil is a Tiiaiiufacturing village in Tliuringia, the iriliabitants of wliich, 
chiefly cutlers, are passionate admirers of this hircl. It is not (uicoinmon 
for them to i|:<i as far as tlie Ilartz mountains —a distance of above eighty 
miles — in hope^ of snaring a goodl»ird ; and they liave, even been known 
to give a ( ow in exchange for a celebrated singer. Hence a proverbial 
expression, with regard to the merits of a valual)le Cliaffinch, “that it is 
worth a cow ’’ A r* al connoisseur in Chafliiiclies is cnra})ture(l wlien he 
hears one which i.s able to sing the double trill of tlie Ilartz perfectly; 
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and firom b’rds in my own jx>s3?t‘Rsion. It is ran ly lu-ard in all its 
pedbction, and novor, except from a C'haihncli which has In^en 
reared from the ii(‘st. On these accounts, a bird which it 
perfectly, and is moreover able to retain it in iiKTOory for a 
cniisiderable tinn , is considtTcd very valuable. lids, and wliat 
is called the IMne song, arc the favountes among the (Jhaftinch 
connoisseurs at Kuhl. 

‘2. Ihe Reitzug^ (n Reiilm'zug, of \rhieh there are two kinds. 
TliO first has been introduced into lliuringia from Eizgebirge 
ard the Voigtland, the niinerjil districts of Saxony, to which 
it properly belongs. It may, indeed, be occasionally lieard in 
wild birds on the eastern part of th(‘/Jlniringian forest; but 
trained birds sing it more fully and perfectly. It is a power- 
fid, sonorous song, consisting of four short ])hi‘as{'s, the. first 
oi‘ which ought to be given in a vc^iy' high note : and the last 
ends with the syllables /iV/Vz?///. Before this, liowcvi r, a ca- 
dimee should he introduced, to make the pialbniiaiiei^ (piite per- 
Icct, and the wliole should (‘iid with a shar]) or, as con- 

noisseurs call it, a sna[). Thi' secoml variety of this song is 
peculiar to Breiteiihach and th^ Oberlaiid, auil is iojiger and 
iiioiH* tlut('-lik(‘ in tone than the former. Tlie last sy liable, too, 
is said to be Rietza^ inst(‘ad of Reitzngy in accordanci' with the 
})ro\ineial jironumaation of Thuringia. lk)th these are ex- 
cdlcnt songs, and one who had not hi'ard llu' double trill oi 
th(* Hartz, would find it difficult to believe that a bird’s song 
could be more ])eriei‘t. ^Still on this, as on ('Vi ry other sub- 
ject, it is impossible to account for dilb 'rein *es of taste. 

3. 21)(> llciJtalin. This song, which may fn‘( juently lx* 
heard in tlu' mountainous districts of Saxe ileiningeii, and 
(’spiMually in Steinbach and l^anseha, must not b(' confounded 
witli the priiceding It ('.onsists of one long, sharp ])assag(', 
h(‘giuning on a high note, and rapidly descending to the con- 
('hiding syllables Recihahuy or RiHhahiy folio wc‘d by tlu* usual 
Tzap^ It is a good and striking song. 

4. The Wvhhnann, or Sportsman' s Song. (If this tliero are 
two varieties, the Clago and the \V7 kk 1 Soiig, the tbnner of n hicli 

and I have often heard them say, tl»at one j)o.sses.sinu: tliis n)ight 

easily be taught to speak — so distinct a ])rominciati()n of the various sylla- 
bles does it re({aire. The rage for t!}iartiiicues in Thuringia is not con- 
fined to Ruhl, hut e\teu<ls, in greater or less degree, to the neighl ourins 
villages of Tamhacli, SchmalkaUleu, llreueubacb, and Steiol>»cb 
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is common in tlio Voii>;tland. At a distance it sounds like the 
Bridegroom’s Song, but the pndiminar}' pussagt's are louder, 
sharper, and more distinctly separated, while the concluding 
syllables are an exact repetition of the words Weidmam^ zieh 
am (Sportsman, march out). The Wood Song is neither so 
long nor so full, and is only oc(‘-asionally heard in tlui forests of 
Franconia. 

5. The JVine Sonfj^ of yvhich there iire five vai’ietit's : First. 
The (rood or Langsfeld Song, which is an exceedingly beauti- 
ful strain, and heard to perfection only in a few villages ot 
Thuringia, especially in lliihl. The genuine song consists of 
four short pliras('s, warbled in a tone resembling tliat of the 
hautboy, and (aiding in the syllables Weingch^ or IViengeh, As 
this song also is one which has been accichmtally acquired in 
the aviary, and thence propagated by careful training, it ii 
never ]jerfectly heard from a wild bird. Second. The Bad 
Wine Song, so called only "when compared with the prc'ceding, 
consists of three passages, of which the second is composed oi 
the syllable Tzap^ five times repeated, and the last is the word 
Weingeh. This is a natural song, and birds which jwssess it 
are much sought aftc^.r by the bird-catchers. Third. The Straight 
or Even Wine Song is a strain compounded of the Bad and the 
Sharp Winer Song, of which the last syllable is uttered in a 
shrill decided tone. It is by no means unpleasant, and is fre- 
quently heard from wild birds in Franconia, especially in thu 
neigdibourhood of Meiiiingen. Fourth. The Sharp Wine Song, 
which iievtT terminates in Weingeh, but in a distinct an(l 
elongated Weingeh. It is divided into («), The which 

is a. wild song, and when genuine, consists of th(^ S 3 ilables 
Fritz, Fritz, Fritz ! wilUt du mitzurn Wein gehen (Fred, Fred, 
Fred I wilt thou go with (us ) to the wine ?) and i}). The Buhl 
Sharp Wine Song, an artificial strain, common in Buhl and the 
neighbouring village s cd' Thuringia. This consists of tlm^e 
phrases ; the first of which h given in a very high note, and 
on the last or two last of Avhicb, a decided accent is laid. The 
cx)nnoisseurs of Buhl distinguish two varieties of this song, 
namc'd, from villag(;s in the neighbourhood, the Langsfeld and 
the Winshauser songs. Both of these are very good songs ; 
the last especially being very sonorous, and having two strongly 
accented syllabb^s before the concluding IVeingeh The fifth 
variety of the Wine Song is the Oberland Wine Song, which 
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is rery much esteemed in the village of Lanscha. It is a shaip 
Wine song, consisting of three loud and rapid passages, con- 
cluding in the syllables, Weid^ or Weingeh^ followed by a sharp 

Bpech ! 

6 The Bridegroom Song : there are two varieties of this, 
the first of which is altogether an artificial song. It consists 
of two phrases : the first soft and high, the second sonorous, 
and ending in a crescendo. The syllables of which it is said 
to be composed are Fink j Jinky Jink, fink, wilht du denn mit dem 
Briiutigam zieren ? (Finch, &c. wilt thou adorn thyself 'v\'ith 
the bridegroom ?) The second, or inferior variety, is a natural 
but agreeable song, and consists of three pai’ts. 

7. The double trill consists of two long j)hras(‘s, tenned a 

‘‘ turn,” or “ shake,” sepai'ated from one another by a cadence* : 
of this there arc* three varieties. First, the common doul)le tiill , 
which is again dlvdded into a, the double trill of Schraalkaldc n : 
h, the deal*: c, the long; and d, the short double trill. These 
are natural songs ; and the bird which is alile to sing either a 
or I, is sure to become tile prey of the fowler. Second, the 
double trill of Tambach — a peciiHar song, invciiled for itsdf 
by a young bird, which was set to h*arji the common double 
trin — consists of notes so deep and loud, that no one unac- 
quainted with the capabilities of the (’hatiinch, would believe 
that it could possibly utter thc'in. The bird begins in a low 
tone, which changes into a crescendo ; introduces between the 
two y>assages a third passage, consisting of five slirill nott'S, 
and he repeats the word Pjoff several times, and concludes by 
d '.veiling on the word A bird which can sing tliis 

double trill, either alone or in conj unction with the Bride- 
groom song, is considered very valuable. Third, the Scliuttd 
/wi'tscher, a double trill common in the mountainous distri(‘ts 
of Mt iniiigen, especudly in the villages of Steiubach and 
Lanscha. It is like the common trill, except in being an arti- 
ficial song, and consists of two long, distinct passages, ending 
in th(' syllable, speck. 

8. The Goodyear ( GiiUjahr ) , so called from its last syllabl(\ 
file \'ari('ties are, First, the common Goudja^ar, consisting of 
two part's, th(‘ latter of which must coiirist of five tiinis cjr 
shakes, (aiding with the word giifyahr. I his is a natural and 
aot iiXii'oin.noii S()ng. vSecond, the Goodyear of the Hartz, an 
irtificial S!>ug, consisting of two passages, which are more won- 

u 
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liv-rlul than pleasant. Hiaffinehos wliicli unite with this son^ 
tile sharp wine sonp^ ol* Ituhl, are rare and valuable, and chioflj 
to be met with in lluhi and Eisenach. Thirdly, when the last 
note of this sou;j^ is (jafifahi\ but wiiz ‘>a^ it is called by this 
name. The preceding passa^(^s are the same as in the Good- 
year song. This is a variety veiy cornnion in Franconia, 

9. The Kiemchly or Qiiakia, which also derives its name 
from the concluding nohe. There are two varieties of this ; 
the doubl<‘ and the single Qaalcia ; the fonner consisting of 
TWO passages, the latter only of one. This, which is a natural 
song, though very much improved by training, was once higlily 
prized, but is now gone quite out of fashion, b(ung superseded 
l)y the Good Wine song. I believe that I possess tlie only bird 
vdiich is now capabh^ of (*x('cuting it. It ought to be joined, 
as is the case with evcr}^ Chaffinch, with a clear double; trill. 

10. The Parakikah, IN’o word is i^ver more distinctly ut- 
tered by Chaffinches than this, whi(di occurs in a song not un- 
common in Franconia and the west side of the Thuriiigian 
forest. As a natural song, it consists of two ; when improved 
b}^ training, of three passages, and concludes with the usual 
Tzap. 

11. Tlie Pifhia^ or TrewefJm, is a rare but agreeable song, 
not uufr('queutly to be beard in the rcmiotest parts of tlie Tbu- 
ringicaii forest. WTien pertected by training, it consists of a 
single sonorous passage, followed by the frequent repetition of 
tlie syllable, Tzach, and conduded by the y^QTdL**Trewidida(\ 
At om* tinu^, birds which unit('d this with the common Sharp 
Win(' song, wc}a' very much prized. 

12 Tlu; ^vlnrartzgchUhr, a natural song, not uncommon 
about Sonm nberg and Stoinacb. When iiuprovc'd by the edu- 
cation of tb(‘ imary, it consists of three' passage's, in the last of 
which the vamd tfora whi'-li it derives its name is very dis- 
tinctly heard. It is coii- iudod with the syllable, Pmk. A 
bird whose natural song jlii> is, is IreqiK'ntly taught the Iloit- 
zug, and if perfect in both, is (umside'H'd vtvy valuable. 

The above varieties of the’ song of the fdiaffinch arc those 
which are most prized in Thuringia, Saxony, and Franconia. 
Many of these’, as I have said, may be he'ard fre)m wild birds, 
but not so ])erf(‘ctly as from those confined in the aviary. If 
a bird possesses but one of these songs, it gem'rally sings more 
slowly, distinctly, and with more deptli .and loudness, tbein 
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when its acqninninaits are nnm; (;xt(‘iisive ; and those are very 
hi'^hly estociiKHi indeed which add to the end of their song one 
of the syllahles, Pink or 'Pzap, which the bird-fanciers call the 
Amen. There are, however, many other varieties, besides 
those already menti(jnod, the names of which it is hardly worth 
wliile to rep('at. It is remarkable, that the song of these birds 
varies, according to the district which they inliabit ; and there- 
fore that some songs are much more common in Thuringia tlian 
ill the Ilartz mountains, and vice versa. In Austida, again, 
where also this bird is a favourite, severed songs are specified 
as the admiration of coiinoissenrs ; which, as far as we can 
iudgti from the naiiu^s, are not the same as those common 
with us. 

The ChidTiiich, when ri^ari'd from the nest, is so docile, that 
it is able not only to acquin* the song of another bird of the 
same spiicies, but to produ(*e an impt‘rfect imitation of the notes 
of the Canary and Nightingale. In it, also, as in all other 
Cage-birds, may he notiiaal gremt natural variations in memory; 
for while om^ bird is able to ropcat a song wliicli it has heard 
but once, at least six months’ study is necessary in oi’der to 
enable another to accomplish the same. One is able to leam 
only a single variety of song, another ac(purcs several ; one is 
never ahh' to ri'peat ])erfectly what it has h^ariierl, another wall 
not oidy do this, but add notes of its owti invention. 

Another peculiarity of 1h(*sii birds is, that every year they 
relearn their song in a very singulai* manncT. For four weeFs 
or more in S])ring, they ar(‘ said to record ; to uttiT, that is, a 
continual murmuring or chirjiing, wuth which by degrees they 
intermix detached passages of their song. It is considered a 
great proof of (‘xei'llcnce in a Chaffinch, if this process last only 
a W'cek or a fortnight, and the song h(^ n'pi’oduced in all its • 
perfection at tlie end of that period. Other birds, which sing 
only at c('r1a;n siatsons of the year, begin by repeating their 
«ong in a low and nnciTtain tone, and introduce into it the 
notes of other birds; hut in none is the recording so entirely 
difiereut in eliaraeti'r from the usual song. Attentive obsiTva- 
tioii enables us to conclude that this recording is uot to be con- 
sid(a*ed as a practising of the song, hut ratlnu' as an exena’sing 
of the physical powiTs of the thn)at and larynx, whieh for 
50in(i months have been but little used. AVild Chaffinches 
begin to record immediately after their arrival in spring ; th(^ 
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coufbied in aviaries commence as early as the beginning x 
February, and sometimes continue thoexcTcisc for two months. 
The period during which they sing usually terminates in June, 
though some, which have been reared from the nest, mil pro* 
long their strains until Michaelmas. 

1 n order to make the Chaffinch sing by night as well as by 
ilay, and to give its notes a greater depth mid clearness, some 
bird-fanciers iU’e guilty l)f a shameful act of cruelty. They 
hrst accustom the bird to find its food in the dark, by shutting 
out the light from the cage, and then with a red-hot needle 
cither glue the ey(.dids together, or pitTce the pupil, and* so de- 
prive the unfortunate prisoner of sight. Such conduct cannot 
lie too strongly deprecated. 

The Chaffinch seems to be in general a docile bird, and to 
possess other capabilities than that of song. A travelling Al- 
satian, J('antet, had one in his possession which was able to 
distinguish and compare letters, figures, and colours ; though 
it seemed to be scarcely as well acquainted with its lesson as 
the Canaries which were exhibited at the same time. 

Additional. — Yaerell remarks, that “ the male Chaffinch is 
one of the most handsome of our common small birds, and in liis 
general deportment is as lively as he is handsome. Thus distin- 
guished by bright colours and active habits, and being besides 
very numerous as a species, and confident in behaviour, allmAung 
the near approach of observers, without exhibiting much alarm ; 
the Chaffinch is extremely well known, and as his gay appearance 
and song frequently noticed as early as February, points him out 
as one of the first of our indigenous birds, to afibrd an indication 
of returning spring, he is for these various reasons a general 
favourite. With our continental neighbours, the Chaffinch is one 
of tlicir most common Ca^e-hirds ; and in France, from the lively 
colours and demeanour of this bird, the term ‘ gay as a Chaffinch,' 
is a nroverbial phrase in freciuent use. 

“ llie Fiiich(?s, generall 3 ^ are rcmackable for the neatness and 
beauty of the nests thev construct, mid tht' Chaffinch is no ex- 
ception to the rule, llie outside of their nest is composed of 
moss, studded with white or green licliens, as may best accord 
with the situation in which it is built ; the inside is lined with 
wool, and that is again covered with liair and some feathers. 
The eggs are usually four or five in nmiiluT, of a pale purplish 
buff, sparingly streaked, and spotted with dark reddish brown. 
The place chosen is variable ; sometimes it is fixed in the fork of 
5 bush* in a hedge-row, on a branch of a wffil-fruit tree, fre* 
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quently in an api)le or pear-tree, several feet above the ground. 
A correspondent in the Field NaUcralisfs Magazine^ relates that 
a pair of Chaffinches built in a shrub so near his sitting-room 
window as to allow him to be a close observer of their opera- 
tions. The foundation of their nest was laid on the 12th of 
April, the female only worked at the nest-making, and, by un- 
wearied diligence, the beautiful structure was finished in three 
weeks ; the first egg was deposited on the 2d of May, four 
others were subsequently added, and the whole five were hatched 
on the 15th. During the time of incubation, neither curiosity 
nor constant observation from the opened window disturbed the 
parent bird ; she sat most patiently ; the male bird often visited 
his partner, but it was not discovered whether he ever brought 
her food.” 

It is said by Linnaeus, in his Fauna of Sweden, that the 
female Chafiinches migrate from that country in winter, but that 
the males do not, and the name of Coelehs, the bachelor, was be- 
stowed by him on this species, in reference to this circumstance. 
Selby and White, as well as other English naturalists, have 
noticed this separation of the sexes. ‘‘ whidi,” says Bolton, “ it 
is difficult to account for ; perhaps the males being more hardy 
and better able to endure the northern winters, are content to 
remain in the country and pick up such fare as they can find, 
while the females seek for subsistence in more temperate re- 
gions.” 

With Waterton, it may be observed, the Chaffinch is a prime 
favourite, as, indeed, from its beauty, liveliness, and docility it 
well deserves to be. Twink, Shelly, Shell -apple. Chaffy, Boldie, 
and Beech Finch, arc the names by which it is known in different 
localities ; in Scotland they call it the Shilfa, under which name 
several of their poets have alluded to the bird. 

104. The Mountain Finch. 

Fringilla MontifringiUa, Lin. Pimm d' Ardennes, Buf. Der 
Berg Fink, Bech. 

Description. — The Mountain Finch is six inches and a quar- 
ter in length, of which the tail measures two inches and a half. 
The beak is half an inch long ; brown in winter, and in 
summer yellow, tipped with black. The feet are nine lines in 
height, and dark flesh colour. The feathers of the head and 
throat are bright black, with a border of dark reddish yellow, 
which becomes less marked as the bird advances in age. The 
belly is mottled with white; the feathers of the back are 
black, with a broad margin of dark ycHow. The rump is 
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white ; the top of the neeh and hreast, as well as the lessor 
wing coverts, orange ; tlic larger wing coverts black, tipped 
witli white, ddie pen feathers are dark brown, edged with 
yelhjw ; the tail somewhat forked, and black. 

The colours of the fi'iiudo are less diversified. The bhu k of 
tht! male is exclianged in her for brown ; and the orange is 
tinged with grey. Vaiietic's arc also found with a white head, 
back, &c. 

llahitat . — This bird is common throughout Europe, but in 
the sumnuT chiefly inhabits tlie extreme north. In spring, 
QutTimii, and winter, it maybe found in all the German forests, 
and has bc^cn scam in immense flocks in Thuringia, in seasons 
v’hen beech mast was abundant. 

It may bo either eonfiiicKl in a cage, or allowed to range the 
room, a(‘cording to its rarity, and the conscapnait estimation 
in which it is held. 

Food . — Tlie reader is refirred to th(^ directions given in the 
case of the Chaffinch. 

Mode of Taldng . — The call of the Mountain Eincli is Yach., 
Yack, Qvadk;’^ and as the two first syllables of this resemble 
the call of the Chaffinch, the same decoys may be used for 
both. Great numbfTs both of this bird and the Chaffinch may 
often be caught in the ham-floor trap. In winter it may be 
taken either with a net or under a sieve. 

Attractive Qualities . — The song of the Mountain Pinch is 
not agreeable ; consisting incTely of a few chirping and twit- 
t(aing notes — like the recording of the Chaffiiicli — occiasionally 
interrupted by a sonorous Jluitch! If kept with Chafiinches 
for several years, it leams ])ortions of their song, but never 
pcjfecTy ; and, indeed, its chief use to the bird-fancier is as 
a decoy. If kept on account of its beauty, and allowed to 
associate with other binls, it must Y(‘ry abundantly supplied 
with food, as it is of a veiy (piarrelsouiC disp(,)sition. It is 
said, however, that it may be tamed with less difficulty than 
the Chaffinch. 

Additional. — The Mountain Pincli, or Brambling, as it is 
more commonly called, visits this country in the winter season 
only, and is then pretty generally distriouted, extending as far 
as the extreme southern counties of Dorset and Devonshire. 
Mr. Crouch includes it in his Cornish Pauna. Thompson re- 
ports, that it occurs in various parts of Ireland; and of the 
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Scotch naturahsts, Sjr W. Jardine has met witli it in Dumfrie- 
shire ; and Macgillivray iiienlions having observed a flock of 
the birds in some beech-trees about a mile from Corstorphine, 
near Edinburgh. The following is Mudik’s account : — “ Like 
the Siskin, the Mountain Finch is irregular both in the times of 
its appearance and in its numbers. It is, however, much more 
frequently seen than the Siskin, and resorts to more places of the 
country. * 

“As the Snow Bunting has, in some stages of its plumage, 
been called the Mountain Finch, that has occasioned a little con- 
fusion between it and the species under consideration ; but the 
two are so distinct in all their characters, that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other. The proper Mountain Finch is some- 
times called ‘ the Brambling.’ 

“It is not quite so large as the Snow Bunting ; but it is a 
stout-made biri which would lead one to conclude that, though 
it may, as is reported, nestle in the pine-trees, it is, in its manner 
of feeding, more a bird of the open air than of the forest. "While 
in this country, his habits correspond, as it does not resort so 
much to the trees and copses, ancl feed on those buds, as the 
Siskin, but keeps more to the open flelds, with the Chaffinches 
and Yellow Bunting, though, like the Chaflinches, they frequently 
alight in trees, and consume the various fruits and seeds that are 
found on these, but rarely the buds, and prefer evergreens for 
roosting at night.” 

In Bewick’s Hi story of British Birds, it is mentioned, that 
the Moimtain Finch has been seen in the Cumberland Hills as 
early as the middle of August this, however, was quite an ex- 
ceptional case. Mii. Scales, an agriculturist, of Beecham, in the 
county of Norfolk, considered them of great service to his land, 
they devoured in great abundance the seeds of the knot-grass 
(Polygo7ium aviculare). “In severe weather,” says Y*akrell, 
“ large flocks of them are observed to feed upon beech mast 
and Fennant, in reference to the number wbicli occasionally fly 
together, inentions that he once had eighteen sent him from 
Kent, which were all killed at one shot. According to a notice 
in laoudons Magazine of J^atural History, one of these birds 
was shot on the 6th of May of that year, in a lir plantation about 
four miles east of York. But it docs not appear that any col- 
lector lias been able to procure the eggs of this species, nor that 
they can be induced to breed in a state of confliiement here. 

105 . The House Sparrow. 

Fringilla Domcstica, Lin. La Moineau Franc, Buf. Der Bans 
Sperliuy, Bfch. 

Description , — Although this and the following species can- 
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not bo reckoned among those which are pleasant in a room, I 
have thought it advisable to insert a description of them here, 
as they are easy of preservation, and display many attractive 
qualities, not possessed by birds more generally admired for 
their beauty and song. 

The House Sparrow is five inches and three quarters in 
length. The beak is thick, and blackish blue ; the feet grey- 
ish brown. The top of thfe head and the cheeks are ashen grey, 
though the part round the eyes is black, and a broad reddish 
brown stripe passes behind them. The back of the neck is 
grey; the back reddish brown, spotted vith black. The 
throat is black ; the breast black, mottled with white ; the 
bc'lly greyish white. The lesser wing coverts are reddish 
brown ; the last row but one of the larger coverts is edged with 
white ; and the last with reddish brown. The pen and tail 
feathers are dark brown. 

The female is very different ; being reddish grey on the 
upper part of the body, spotted with black on the back. The 
under part of the body is dirty whitish grey. The ymang birds 
resemble the females till after the first moulting. Several 
varieties are said to exist, — for example; white, yellow, 
black, blue, ashen grey, and speckled Sparrows. 

Halitat. — It is hardly necessary to say that in its natural 
state, this bird is the familiar companion of man throughout 
Europe. If confined, it may be allowed to range the room 
during the day, and will soon learn to take up its quarters at 
night, in any sleeping place that may be provided. 

Food. — It is, unfortunately, but too well known, that the 
Sparrows commit great depredations on wheat and barley fields, 
cherry trees, rows of peas, &c. ; but, on the other hand, they 
are very usdiil to the gardener, in destroying, — during the 
breeding season — an immense number (^f beetles and cater- 
pillars. In confinement they vill eat almost any thing, 
oats, rape, hemp, poppy seed, &c. 

Breeding. — Tlu^y build under roofs, in crevices of walls, de- 
serted Swallow’s nests, &c. &c. The female lays six or seven 
eggs, two or three times a y(^ar. 

Mode of Talcing. — The House Sparrow is a cunning bird, 
and it is difilcult to catch it cither mth a n(d or by means of 
limed twigs. In autumn, however, they may be taken in 
great numbers by marking the bushels on wliich they perch, 
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and covering them with bird-lime. Tlu^y may Bometimes eho 
be caught, by covering with a net a cherry ti‘ee which ia 
nailed to a house, when they have retired to rest for the night. 

Attractive Qualities . — If many birds be confined together in 
a room, it may be worth w'hile to admit a Sparrow or two, 
especially, as they breed freely with the Tree Sparrow. For 
this purpose, a male of the House Sparrow, and a female of 
the Tree Sparrow must be select(?d, and placed in some re- 
tired comer, provided with a box, or artificial nest in which 
to build. 

Ihe House Sparrow, especially in winter, maybe taught with- 
out difficulty, to leave the house and return at call. All that is 
necessary for this, is t-o keep it for a month in a large cage at 
the window, plentifully provided with good food, such as miUet, 
meat, broad, &c. In such a cage it will sometimes breed. An 
inmate of the H6tcl des Invalides, at Paris, is said to have made 
a SpuiTow so tame, as to les^ve it perfectly at Hberty without 
any fear of losing it. It was ornamented with a small bell 
round its neck. It would not allow itself to be touched by 
any other person, yet was so fond of its master, that it could 
not be induced to leave him, when at last he became bed- 
ridden. On one occasion it was caught and deprived of its 
bell, but after two days made its escape. It was, however, 
melancholy, and refused all food, till a new beU had been pro- 
vided. A clergyman in Paris, also, is said to have had two 
Spai’rows, father and son, which were able to repeat the fourth, 
liftli, sixth, and seventh commandments. It produced a highly 
comic effect, when in their quarrels over their food, one of 
them would gravely admonish the other — ne voter as pas 
Thou shalt not steal.) 

Additional. — Of this well-known type of the great Passerine 
family, which we hear chirping and twittering around us from 
morning to night, and at all seasons of the year, Knapp, in his 
Journal, justly remarks, after alluding to the fecundity of the 
bird, which enables it to maintain its numbers, notwithstanding 
the hostile attacks to which it is exposed, “ we have scarcely ano- 
ther bird, the appetite ’of which is so accommodating in all re- 
spects as that of the House Sparrow. It is, I believe, the only 
bird that is a voluntaiy inhabitant with man, lives in his society 
and is his constant attendant, following him wherever he fixes 
his residence. It becomes immediately an inhabitant of the new 
farm-house, in a lonely place or recent enclosure, or even in an 
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island ; will accompany him into the crowded city, and build and 
feed therein, content, unmindful of the noise, and the smoke of the 
furnace, or the steam-engine, where even the Swallow and the 
Martin, that flock around him in the country, are scared by the 
tumult, and leave him ; but the Sparrow, though begrimed w ith 
soot, does not forsake him ; feeds on liis food, rice, potatoes, or 
almost any other extraneous substance he may find in the street ; 
looks to him for his support^ and is maintained almost entirely 
by the industry and providence of man. It is not known in a 
sohtary and independent state.” 

YjLEREll observes, that “occasionally the Sparrow builds 
among the higher branches of ap})le or pear-trees in a garden, 
sometimes in other trees, but seldom (moosing one that is far 
from a house ; and the nest, when thus placed in a tree, is re^ 
markable for its large size, as compared to the bird ; it is formed 
with a dome, and composed, as in other cases, of a mass of hay, 
lined within with a profusion of feathers, to which' access is 

f ained by a hole in the side. So great is the partiality of the 
parrow for warmth, that abundan(X) of feathers arc used even to 
line a hole on the inner side of the thick thatching of a barn, and 
they have been seen collecting feathers in winter, and carrying 
them away to the holes they inhabited. Their young are fed for 
a time wdth soft fruits, young vegetables, and insects, particu- 
larly caterpillars, and so great is the number of these that are 
consumed by the parent birds, and their successive broods of 
young, that it is a question whether the benefit thus performed 
IS not a fair equivalent for the grain and seeds required at other 
seasons of the year.” 

This author also quotes an anecdote from vol. i. of the Zoolo- 
gical Journal, in proof of the Sparrow’s attachment to its young : 
it is there stated, that “a pair of Sparrows, wdiicli had built in a 
thatch roof of a house at Poole, were observed to continue their 
regular ^dsits to the nest long after the time when the young 
birds take flight. This unusual circumstance continued through- 
out the year ; and in the winter, a genth^man w^ho had all along 
observed them, determined on iia (\si i:iat Ing its cause. He there- 
fore mounted a ladd(*r, and found one of the young ones detained 
a prisoner, by means of a piece of string or worsted, which formed 
part of the nest, having become accidentally twisted round its 
leg. Being thus incapacitated for procuring its own sustenance, 
it had been fed by the continued exertidns of its parents. Similar 
instances are recorded in other works on natural history.” 

Mr. Kidd, of Hammersmith, states that the Sparrow is a fine 
songster, wKen placed under proper tutelage, equalling, if not ex- 
celling the Canaiy. It is certainly a tiassiral bird, celebrated by 
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the poets ; the old English dramatist, John Lilly, gives to the 
mother of Cupid a team of Sparrows j the German poet. Boegee, 
welcomes the bird to his hall in some fine flowing lines ; and the 
musical plaint of Catullus for the death of I^esbia’s Sparrow, 
must be sufficiently familiar to most of our readers. 

106 . The Teee Spaeeow. 

Fringilla Montana, Lin. Le Friquet, Bof. Ber Feldsperling, Becu. 

Descrvption. — This bird, which is handsomer than the fore- 
going, is about five inches and a half in length. The beak is 
blackish brown ; the feet blucish flesh colour. The top of the 
head is reddish brovm ; the cheeks white, but each having a 
black spot. A ring of white encircles the nape of the neck. 
The upper part of the back is spotted with rust colour and 
black ; the lower part of the back and the rump, are brown- 
ish grey. The throat is black ; the breast light ashen grey ; 
the beUy dirty white. The pen and tail feathers arc dark 
brown. The smaller wing coverts are rust coloured ; the 
larger ones black, but edged with rust coloiu, and tipped with 
white, which produces two transverse streaks of white on the 
folded wings. Several varieties of this bird are mentioned ; as, 
for instance, the white and the speckled dree Sparrow. In 
the latter, the upper part of the body, the vdngs, and tail, are 
yellow ; the throat is black, and the head hrovm. 

MahUat — The Tree SpaiTow is a native of Korthem Asia 
and America, and of most European countries. It is, however, 
not so common in Germany as the last-mentioned species, as 
tiierc are several districts in which it is (luitc unknown. It 
frequents gardens and fields, where the trees and hedges are 
thick, and in autumn may be seen in great swarms in the 
wheat and barley fields. 

It may be allowed to range the room like the House Spar- 
row. Its feet, however, are so short, that its method of loco- 
motion is exceedingly ungraceful. 

Food, — In this respect, the same remarks apply as in the 
case of the House Sparrow. 

Breeding. — It builds in hollow fruit trees, and willows by 
the side of streams, and produces two broods a year. 

Mode of Taking. — It may he caught in thc^ same rnamier as 
the House Sparrow ; though, being less shy, it caa often ic 
winter he taken under the sieve. 
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Attra^tm Qmlities . — ^The clxirjniig song of the Tree Sparrow, 
when heard among the notes of other Cage-birds, is not dis- 
agreeable, It may be tamed like the House Sparrow, but 
does not live so long in contluement, usually dying of decline. 

Additional. — This pretty and lively bird, which is sometimes 
called the Mountain Sparrow, is with us somewhat rare, and of 
local distribution ; it does not appear to have been observed fur- 
ther northward than Newcastle. In many of its habits, as well 
as in appearance, it ^p’eatly resembles the House Sparrow, for 
which it is no doubt trequently mistaken. Its common call note, 
too, is not unlike that of the last named bird, being a monotonous 
chirp, somewhat more high and shrill, however. Of its song, 
Mr. Blyth says that “ it consists of a number of these chirps, 
intermixed with some pleasing notes delivered in a continuous, 
unbroken stream, sometimes for many minutes together, very 
loudly, but having a characteristic Sparrow -like tone throughout.” 

According to Selby, it is a bird of retired habits, and is never 
(say not often) found to frequent villages or other dwellings, like 
the common species, hut is generally to be met "watli where old 
trees (particularly pollards, hollowed by decay) are abundant, as 
in the holes of these it finds a congenial retreat, and proper situ- 
ation for its nest, of which the materials are hay and straw, inter- 
mixed with a lining of feathers.” 

These birds have been known to build in the thatch of a barn, 
in company with the House Sparrow, and also to occupy the 
deserted nests, of Magpies and Crows, and the hollow of a tree 
which had once been the home of the Woodpecker. 

107. The Linnet. 

Fringilla Cannabina et Linota, Lin. Limtte, Bur. Der Hiinjling, Bech. 

Description . — This well-known bird is more than five inches 
in length, of which the tail measures two inches and a quarter. 
The beak is six lines long, dirty blue in summer, and in win- 
ter whitish grey, tipped with brown. The iris is dark brown ; 
the feet are black, and eight lines in height. The plumage ojf 
the male Linnet varies exceedingly at different ages and sea- 
sons of the year, a fact which not only leads to mistakes and 
unfair dealing on the part of bird-sellers, but has produccal 
great confusion in works on ornithology. My own observations, 
which have been very carefully made and extend over a period 
of many years, have resulted in the conclusion that the Com- 
mon Linnf^t {Fringilla Lmota, Ltn.), th(^ Greater Ecdpole {Frin* 
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ailU Cmnahim, Lin.), and the Yellow or Mountam Linnet 

\Fringilla Montana, Lin.), are one and the same species. 

A male of three years old answers in spring to the folio wing 
description, and is known by the name of a Greater Eedpole. 
The forehead is blood-red ; the lest of the head reddish ashen 
grey, spotted on the poll with black, and on the chec‘ks, the 
sides of the neck, and round the eyes, with reddish white. The 
feathers of the upper part of the back ar(‘, rusty brown, bor- 
dered \v ith a lighter shade of the samt' colour ; the lower part 
is mottled with grey and white ; the uj^er tail coverts are 
black, edged with reddish white sparingly ^ttod with reddish 
grey. The feathers on the sides of the brcqbt are blood red, 
edged with reddish white ; the sides of thc^elly light rust 
colour ; the rest of the lower part of the boclk reddish white. 
The lirst'row of coverts are black, edged witli^ddish white; 
the rest are rusty brown, with margin of a lighter hue. The 
pen feathers are black, tipped with dirty white, the first row 
being edged with white almost up to the points. The white 
margin of the narrow plume forms a stripe parallel with the 
pen feathers. The tail is forked and black : the four external 
feath(‘rs having on each a deep margin of white, wliich in the 
two ce ntre feathers is narrower, and tinged with red. 

Aft(U‘ the autumnal moulting, the red on the forehead dis- 
a])]')ears, and the same hue on the breast becomes less conspi- 
cuous, as the reddish white margin of the feathers arc broader ; 
the colours, howevor, recover their brilliancy in the course of 
the wintcT. 

]\Tales of one year old have no red fearhers on the head, on 
which also tlic black spots arc more numerous. The breast is 
light rust colour, though not of a uniform shade througlioiit, 
which arises from the fact that tlio inner side of the feathers is 
of a shining greyish brown, more or h'ss conspicuous, according 
to the position of the bird, wdiilo their edges arc, as before, 
reddish white. The rust colour of the back, also, is spotted 
with dark brown and reddish white. Such bfrds are kno^^^l 
under the name of Grey Linnets. 

After the second moulting, specks of blood red may be ob- 
served on the under side of the reddish grey feathers of the 
forehead ; and the red of the breast is concealed only by the 
broad yellowish white margins of the finithers. These are the 
Yellow, or Eock Linnets, as they are called in Thuringia. Bird- 
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sellers, however, giv^e the name of Yellow Linnets to those 
birds, also, in which the red on the breast and forehead is re- 
placed by a bright orange ; but this is merely an efiect of old 
age, or sickness during moulting ; and such birds are often the 
finest singers. I have myself caught several, and have always 
endeavoured to preserve them. Their song was clear and 
beautiful ; but they were all remarkably shy and wild, and 
soon died of grief, from which I concluded that they were very 
old. Besides those which I have ('numerated, less marked 
distinctions of colour may be ohservc^d among Linnets, indica- 
tive of their various ages, and the different seasons of the year. 
As a general rule, the older the bird, tlie rt^dder is it upon the 
head. 

Those which are deprived of their liberty ^vdien very young, 
never acquire this beautiful red colour on the head and breast, 
but always resemble the one-year old, or Grey Linnet. Birds, 
also, which have been caught when old, lose their beauty after 
the first moulting, and acquire the grey plumage. No variation 
of colour is ob8(3rvable in the female, which is somewhat 
smaller than the male. The whole upper part of the body is 
green, spotted with blackish brown and yt'Uowish white ; the 
rump and breast, especially the latter, are spotted with grepsh 
brown and reddish white ; even in the nest she may IjiB dis- 
tinguished by the colour of her back, which is rather grey 
than brown, and by the numerous spots on the breast, which 
bears a close resemblance to that of the Lark. 

Hahitat . — The Linnet is a well-known bird all over Europe. 
During the summer it frequents woods, groves, &c., and in 
autumn betakes itst^lf to the open fields. It is a migratory 
bird, passing in winter from one place to another in search of 
food. In Marcli, by which time it has usually paired, it may 
be noticed in its usual haunts. 

It may be confined either in a hell-shaped, or a small fonr- 
cornered or Chatfinch cag(', in the latter of which it usually 
sings better. It is not advisable to allow it to hop about the 
room, as it is a very quiet bird, sitting still in any place, and 
therefore liable to be trodden upon. If, however, the aviary 
be furnished Aviih small trees or branches, it will hop from one 
to the other of tliese, and never descend except to cat and 
drink. 

Food , — In a wild state, the Linnet feeds on all kinds of seeds, 



which it shells and softens in its crop, before ^ligesting them, 
It is especially fond of rape, cabbage, hemp, po-ppy, and lin- 
seed. * 

In confinement, it needs only summer rape-seed, which it i> 
not necessary to soak, as the Linnet is a bird which fi^cnls on 
seeds alone, and consequently has stronger digestive poweiv 
than the Chaffinch. Hemp-seed does not agree with it^; and 
it is curious that winter rape-seed, of which, when wild, it eats 
with impunity, is almost poisonous to it in confinement. Thc-y 
must not be fed too abundantly, on accouT).! of their naturally 
plethoric habit of body; and a little salt mixed occasionally 
with their fi)od, will he found a preserva^e against many 
diseases. Such as are allowed to range the rVm, will eat the 
same universal paste as the other birds. A little green food 
is sometimes advisable, and they are fond of bS^hing, cither in 
sand or wat(‘r. ^ 

Breeding . — The Linnet breeds twice a year, the female lay- 
ing ea(;h time five or six bliieish white eggs, thickly marked 
with flesh-coloured and reddish brown specks and stripes. 
The nest, which is most frequently found in pine and fir trees, 
or in thick hushes £ind hedges of white and black thorn, is wtU 
built of fine roots, grass stalks, and moss, lined with \voul and 
hair. The old birds feed their young 1‘rom the crop, and whvn 
the whole brood is taken, will continue to do so even in the 
cage. Those wdiieli are intended to learn the song of some 
other bird, should be taken out of the n(‘st as soon as their tail 
feathers have begun to grow : that is, before they have reccavc'd 
any instruction in the notes of the p<ar(mts. Lroni the vtTy 
first, the males may be distinguished by the wdiito collar round 
the neck, and the prcdouiiiiance of the same colour iu the Avings 
and tail. 

Diseases. — Tlu^ diseases to whi(di the Linnet is most liable 
are constipation, atrophy, and (q)ilepsy. It lives in confinement 
from twelve to sixttaui years. 

Mode of Taking . — As the Linnet is a peculiarly sliy bird, it 
is difficult to catcli in the barn- floor trap, even Avith the aid Ox 
a decoy. In spring, before they huA^e paired, a good decoy in 
a cage sometimes succeeds in attracting them to the dec'oy bush; 
and in autumn, they may occasionally be taken with limed 
twigs and nooses, set among the lettuct'S, of A^dli(dl vt^getable 
they are very fond. The shepherds also arrange the salt- 
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troughs for the shec'f), in such a luaRner as to entrap the Lin* 
uefs, which c-oine to pick up the scattered grains. Their cry 
is Gecher. * 

Attractive Qualitm . — The song of the Linnet is loud and 
flute-like, and exceedingly agreeable. It consists of several 
connected passages, and is esteemed in proportion to the fre- 
quency witli which certain clear, sonorous notes, called the 
Linnet’s crow, recur. It »iugs throughout the year, with the 
exception of the moulting season. When taken from the nest, 
it should be fed on a mixture of soaked bread crumbs, rape- 
seed, and hard-boiled egg ; on which diet it may be taught not 
only the song of other birds, e.g. the Nightingale, Chaffinch, 
Lark, &c., but also to repeat various airs and melodies, if con- 
stantly whistled in its lu'aring. It has even been known to 
learn to talk, though not very distinctly. In whistling airs, it 
excels all other birds, on account of the peculiar flute-like 
tones of its voice. The trouble of teaching the Nightingale’s 
song to a young Linnet is also well rc'paicl. One in my pos- 
session has acquired it very perfectly, and delights us vdth it 
during the greater part of the year, when the Nightingales are 
silent. 

The Linnet may also be taught to fly in and out of the win- 
dow ; though, in all attempts to train it, peculiar care is neces- 
sary on account of its shyness. The proper period for this ex- 
periment is either in winter, or while the birds arc still very 
young. The best method is to confine them for a considerable 
time in a large cage, wffiich should be hung at a window look- 
ing into a garden, and to feed them with crushed hemp seed. 
The effect of this food, of which they are very fond, is to take 
away from them the love of liberty, especially at a time when 
the means of subsistence are scarce. 

The hybrid between the Linnet and the Canary is well 
known. It is hardly to be distinguished from the Grey Canary, 
and has not only a very excellent voice, but is quick in learn- 
ing to whistle. 

Additional. — The variations of plumage which occur in this 
bird at different seasons and periods of life, have caused it to be 
known by the various names of the Brown, Grey, and Hose Lin- 
net ; it is alse called the Whin Linnet, the Greater lledpole, and 
the Lintie or Lintwhite, the last two being terms applied to it in 
Scotland, more particularly ; in tlie poetry of Burns, and other 
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•weet singers of the north, both of these names frequently ocow, 
as thus : — * 

“ I waldna gie the Lintie's sang 
Sae merry on the broomy lea, 

For a’ the notes that ever rang 
P'rom a' the harps o' minstrelsie. 

Mair dear to me, where buss or breer 
Amang the pathless heafther grows, 

The Lmiie's wild sweet note to hear, 

As on the ev’nin’ breeze it flows," 

Mctdie says of this well-known and favourite songster, which 
is by some called the Greater Bedpole FincA; — " The Linnet 
(for, notwithstanding the many n antes of the bir«L that is perhaps 
its most appropriate, because its most general oW) is partially a 
migrft.nt within the country, though the sexes do ^t separate in 
the same decided manner as the Chaffinches. During tne incle- 
ment season the birds resort to the lower grounds, especially to 
those near the sea-shore. They appear in considerable flocks ; 
the young birds apnear earliest, then the females, and lastly, the 
mature males, which may be said to be the order of movement 
with all autumnal birds,* how limited soever may be the distance 
to which they migrate. 

##«##### 

“ Linnets inhabit a little higher, or more inland, more into the 
open wilds, than Chaffinches ; and they prefer the closest low 
bushes for their nesting places. Their general distribution, how- 
ever, renders that species of accommodation not always acces- 
sible ; and hence the nests are sometimes found in garden-bushes, 
in hedges, or in low bushy trees. The nest is composed externally 
of (^ry leaves and fibres, mixed with wool or hair, and lined with 
the same, or with feathers. The eggs are from four to six, of a 
dingy blueish white, with short lines and numerous specks of 
flcsh-colour. There are usually two broods in the season ; the 
first hatch taking place in May, and the second in July : but if 
any casualty occurs, the female will continue breeding till August. 

“ Linnets are birds of very gentle dispositions, easily tamed, 
and capable of very considerable attachment to those who feed 
a^d attend them ; if taken young, the males can be taught to 
sing ; but the females have no song, and the old males do not 
utter their note. The young, however, may be made to imitate 
the songs of several other birds : and there have been instances 
in which they have been brought to articulate a few words.” 

It seems probable that the term Linnet is derived from the 
fondness of this bird for the seeds of the flax plant (Linum pe- 
renne), “ Except during the breeding season,” says Yaebbli., 
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these birds are usually seen in flocks, feeding generally uwa 
BHaJl seeds, particularly those of the cruciform plants, with other 
seeds of the flax, thistle, and dandelion.” Sir William Jabdinb 
observes, that “ every one who has lived much in the countrv 
must have remarked the Common Linnets congregating towards 
the close of a fine winter’s evening, perched on the summit of 
some bare tree, pluming themselves in the last rays of the sun, 
chirruping the commencement of their evening song, and then 
bursting simultaneously into one general chorus, again resuming 
their single strains, and again joining, as if happy and rejoicing at 
the termination of ytheir day’s employment.” 

Gilbeet White also alludes to this habit of congregating and 
singing or twittering in chorus : — “ We have in the w inter vast 
fio^s of the Common Linnets, more, I think, than can be bred in 
any one district. These I observe, when the spring advances, 
assemble on some tree in the sunshine, and join all in a gentle 
sort of chirping, as if they w'ere about to break up their winter 
quarters, and betake themselves to their proper summer home 
which home, Bolton says, are dry, barren, and heathy grounds, 
where there is plenty of heath, furze, and other low bushes. 
This author describes the nest as formed on the outside of dry 
stubble, mixed with hay. The middle coat is fonned of finer hay, 
mixed with hair, very firmly and neatly platted together. The 
inner coat, or lining, consists of hair, wool, and the down of the 
seeds of w^illows, bver wbich is a layer of fine fibres of roots. 
The w hole is a neat piece of work, round, w^ell-finished, and very 
handsome.” He thus estimates the musical powers of this song- 
ster : — “ The Linnet gives place to few birds in point of song. 
His tone is mellow^, and his notes sprightly, artfully varying into 
the plaintive strain, and returning again to the sprightly, with 
the greatest address and most masterly execution.” He alsc 
says that its disposition is gentle and docile, and quotes the fol- 
lowing anecdote, originally related by the late Dr. Lettsom, to 
show that it is capable of strong attacliment for its own species : — 
** Two Linnets, both male birds, which had nol been brought up 
together, formed a remarkable attachment to each other. When 
one sang, the other joined, and at night each always slept on that 
side of his cage which w as nearest to his friend. Their attach- 
ment was more fully ast ertained, w^hen they w ere set at liberty 
while their cages were being cleaned. They then flew to each 
other’s cage, and at length were occasionally indulged by being 

E ut'together in the same cage, when they always expressed their 
igh gratification by fluttenng towards each other, joining their 
bills together, and each gently picking the tongue of his friend 
by turns. After some time, one was suflered to fly abroad in 
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the o|ien air, whilst tho cage of the other was hung on the out* 
side of the window, as a pledge for the return of his friend. 
When at liberty, they appeared greatly delighted with the com- 
pany of the wild Linnets, with whom they would range for seve- 
ral hours together ; but the temptations even of love and liberty 
could not induce this little Damon and Pythias to forsake each 
other. As soon as the hour of rest approached, the sportive 
wanderer always returned to the empty cage, which was placed 
by the side of that of his friend.” 

108 . The Lessee Kedpoi^. 

FringiUa Linaria^ Lin. SizeriUt Buf, De^ Fi/tcksfink^ Been. 

Description . — The Lessor Redpole resembites the Linnet in 
the colour of its plumage, but in shape, size, Hnd habit of life, 
is more like the Siskin. It is five inches and. a quarter in 
length, of which the tad measures two inches and a quarter. 
The beak is only four lines long, very pointed, and yellow ; tho 
feet are eight lines in height, and black. The top of the head 
is bright crimson ; the upper part of the body dark brown, 
spotted with white and dingy yellow ; the rump rose-colour ; 
the throat is black ; the feathers of the lower part of the neck 
and breast a light rose-colour, edged with white ; the rest of 
the lower part of the body white. The wing coverts are dark 
brown, the two larger rows being tipped with white, which 
produces a double transverse stripe on the wings ; the lesser 
wing coverts are tinged with dusky yellow ; the pen fevathera 
and tail are black, 

fhe plumage of the female is in general lighter in colour ; 
except in very old birds, there is no trace of red upon either 
tlie breast or the rump, and the whole upper pixrt of the bod)-, 
as well as the breast, is spotted with white and dark brown 
The last-mentioned peculiarity distinguishes them from the 
young birds, and males of one year old, on whose breast also 
there is no red, but which have on the back the rusty yellow 
colour of the full grown males. 

In confinement the male gencTally loses its red breast in tne 
first moulting, and in the second the red on the top of the head, 
which becomes greenish yellow. I possess a male, in wMch 
the top of tho head assumed this colour, which it has pn»- 
served for six years, at the third moulting. 

Hahitai . — The Liisser Redpole is at hoim^ throughout Euiope, 

s2 
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though, strictly speaking, a native of Sweden, Lapland, Green-* 
land, &c. It is a bird of passage, arriving in Germany in large 
flights during the second half of October, and departing again 
in March and April. During this period it frequents those 
places where there is a plentiful supply of elder-berries. 

In confinement, it matters -nothing whether this bird he 
kept in a cage or allowed to range the room. It is unfortunate 
that, under these circumstances, the brilliancy of its plumage 
is of so short duration. 

Food, — ^Elder-berries are its favourite food when in a wild 
state, though it also eats linseed, rape-seed, &c., moistening all its 
food in its crop, before subjecting it to the process of digestion. 

If kept in a cage, it may be fed on poppy and hemp-seed, 
the former of which is the most wholesome. If allowed to 
range the room, it is content with the first universal paste. 

Breeding , — It is a very rare occurrence if a pair build a nest 
in Gennany. 

I)mam . — The Lesser Redpole is subject to the same dis- 
eases as the Siskin ; though it seems to be peculiarly liable to 
ulcerated feet, in which the claws frequently drop off. It 
may be kept alive for eight years or more. 

Mode of .-rConsiderablo numbers of these birds are often 

caught in traps, in the spring and autumn, by means of decoy 
birds, either of their own species, or Siskins. They are so 
silly, or so little timorous, as often to become entangled in the 
limed twigs, at the moment when the fowler is making sure 
of their comrades which had been already caught. This pecu- 
liarity, which s('ems to arise from their slight acquaintance 
mth human beings, is shared by aU birds which breed in the 
extreme IN^orth. Their call is Feewitl Kreh, Icrelc! Hold! 

Attractive Qualities , — The licsser Rodpole is recommended 
to the amateur rather by the beauty of its plumage, than by 
its song, which is merely a low, continuous twitter. It may, 
however, be taught to di‘aw up its own water, and perform 
other similar feats ; as well as to eat out of its master’s hand. 
It is a very afiectionate bird ; constantly caressing — not only 
its own mate — but even Linnets, Goldfinches, Siskins, and 
Canaries, if confined in the same cage. It seems, therefore, 
not improbable that it might be induced to pair with some, il 
not all of these. 
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Additional. — This bird is called bv Macgillivbay the 
Smaller Eedpole Linnet, and described oy him as “the mcst 
diminutive or our native Passerine birds, and withal so delicate, 
lively, and affectionate a creature, as to be a special favourite 
with most people who know it ; resembling the Siskin in its 
habits as well as in shape, aud being one of the species which 
forms the transition from Linaria to Carduelis. Its flight is 
peculiarly bounoing and buoyant, ai^ its voice remarkably clear 
and loud. When starting, it emits a hurried chatter or short 
notes, and as it proceeds on its flight utterf a single note at in- 
tervals, less prolonged than those of our oth^r Linnets. Its cry 
is so different from that of the Brown Linnet and Twite, being 
clearer and sharper, that one who has attended to it can readily 
distinguish tlie species on the wing. Although not abundant in 
any part of the country, it forms large flocks in vfinter, and betakes 
itself to the birch and alder woods, in procuring the seeds of 
wiiich the birds bang in all kinds of attitudes, like many other 
small species that And their subsistence on trees, such as Titmice 
and Gold-crests. I have also seen them in August scattered over 
a tract overgrown with thistles, the seeds of which they picked 
out precisely in the same manner as the Goldfinch. On such oc- 
casions, unless they have previously been shot at or pursued, 
they take little heed of approaching danger, so that one may 
easily spproach them, or even go so near as to snare them with 
a noose on a long stick or fishing-rod. In many parts of Scot- 
land, and in the north of England, the Redpole remains all the 
year, breeding in the hilly districts, among the brushwood that 
skirts the flanks of the mountains, or covers the margins of 
streams in rocky della. Not having met with its nest, however, 
I take the liberty of borrowing Mr. Selby’s account of it. ‘ It 
built in a bush or low tree, (such as w illow, alder, or hazel), of 
moss and the stalks of dry grass, intermixed with dowm from the 
catkin of the willow, which also forms the lining, and renders it 
a particularly soft and w arm receptacle for the eggs and young. 
Erom this substance being a constant material of the nest, it feu- 
lows that the young are produced late in the season, and are sel- 
dom able to fly before the end of June, or the beginning of July. 
The eggs are four or five in number ; their colour, pale blueish 
green, spotted with orange brown, principally towards the larger 
end.* *’ 


THE MOUNTAIN LINNET AND THE MEALY LINNET. 

Two other species of Linnets are included by most naturalkts 
in the British Fauna, viz. those above mentioned ; the first of 
which (the FrinqeUa FLaviosires of Linnaeus) is frequently called 
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the Twite, amd by the Scotch, the Heather Lmtie ; the second 
(the Friitgilla Boreales of Temminck) is sometimes known as 
the Mealy Eedpole. Bechstein, it may be seen, considers the 
former of these birds identical with the more common snecies ; 
bat the testimony of our own naturalists is too strong to allow ol 
our easily admitting this. “ The Mountain Linnet,” says Yar- 
EE|.L, “ is distinguished from the Common Linnet, and from both 
the^^dpole Linnets, by the, greater length of its tail, which gives 
this b^^ a more elongated and slender appearance and in the 
admirable illustratiop^} to his valuable work on British Birds, we 
see at once, by comparing the two species, how marked is the 
difference. MACGiiLiVRAY also might bo quoted in confirmation 
of this opinion, as /well as Jardine, Selby, and others. This 
bird appears to be/not uncommon in Scotland : especially is this 
the case in the western isles. In the south of England it is a 
winter visitant only, and the bird-catchers there say that they 
can tell immediately if there are any Mountain Linnets among 
the flocks of small birds, by their particular note, which resembles 
the word “ hence one of their popular names. Equally 

good authority might be (juoted to show that the Mealy Linnet 
is not, as some ornithologists aflirm, a variety only of the Lesser 
liedpole. 

111. The Goldfinch . 

FriTigiUa Lin. Chardmmerety Ruf. Der Sf eights oder 

Disteljink, Bech. 

Description . — This bird — attractive from the beauty of its 
plumage a 4 ;^d song, its great docility, and the readiness with 
wliich it breeds with other birds — is five inches and three quar- 
ters in length, of which the tail measures two inches. The 
beak is five lines in length, very sharp, and slightly bent at 
the point, and compressed at the sides. In colour it is whitish, 
with a tinge of brovm at the tip. The feet are brown, slender, 
and six lines in height. The front of the head is bright 
scarlet, and a broad stripe of the s-ame colour encircles the root 
of the beak. The poll of the head is black, and a similar 
stripe passes over the back of the head, down each side of the 
neck. Behind this stripe is a white spot on both sides ; and 
the cheeks and upper part of the neck are also white. The 
back and nape of the neck are a beautiful brown ; the rump 
whitish, with a tinge of brown ; and the larger feathers black 
The sides of the breast and groin are light brown ; the middle 
of the breast, the belly, and the vent, are whitish, tinged with 
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brown. The thighs aro greyish; the pen feathers velvety 
black, with .whit6 tips, which become smaller in old birds, 
and are sometimes wanting in the two first feathers. The 
middle pen feathers are edged on the outer plume — for about 
an inch — with bright yellow ; which, in conjunction mth the 
yellow tips of the hindmost large coverts, produces a beautiful 
bright spot on the wings. The other coverts are black ; the 
tail is slightly forked, and black ; the two, or, sometimes, the 
three first pen feathers, having a white sj)ot on the middle of 
the inner plume, and the rest being tipped with wliite. Occa- 
sionally, also, the third feather is quite black at the sides. 

The female is somewhat sm/iller ; the red stripe round the 
beak is neither so bright nor so broad ; the cheeks are marked 
with light brown; the small wing coverts are brown; the 
back dark brown. The assertion often made by bird-sellers, 
that the presence or absence of the white' speck at the tips of 
the pen feathers forms a criterion by which the sexes may be 
distinguished, is not founded on fact. As ill founded are the 
varieties which they pretend to distinguish by the same charac- 
teristics, which, after all, depend only on the age and condition 
of the bird. They contend, also, that a ditierence of size 
indicates a corresponding difibrence of species. In Thuringia, 
the large Goldfinches, which resemble the Linnet, are called 
Fir Goldfinches, and are said to have boon bred in the pine- 
forests; and the smaller Garden Goldfinches, also from the 
place in which they are supposed to have been reared. A 
closer observation, however, proves that this distinction has as 
little foundation as the last. The birds which first chip the 
shell, are always larger than those last hatched, because they 
appropriate to themselves an unfair shai’c of food pro\uded by 
the parents. 

The well- ascertained varieties of the Goldfinch are the 
following; — 1. The Yellow-breasted Goldfinch: — 2. The 
Wliite-headed Goldfinch: — 3. The Llack-headed Goldfinch, 
of which four specimens were once taken out of a single nest ; 
— 4. The White Goldfinch: — 5. The Black Goldfinch. They 
are either altogether black, which in confinement is the result 
of age, or the immoderate use of hemp seed, or they still retain 
the yellow spot upon the wing. Heuu Sen lbach, the super- 
intendent of the menagerie at Casscl, tried the experiment of 
rearing a brood of Goldfinches in a cage, from which the light 
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was, as far as possible, excluded. They became altogether 
black, except the yellow spot on the wings, but assumed their 
natural plumage at the first moulting. Birds in which the 
black hue of the plumage is the effect of age, retain it 
after moulting, which, however, they do not long survive. A 
sixth variety is the Bastard Goldfinch, of which more here- 
after. 

Habitat , — The Goldfinch is found all over Europe ; and 
throughout the summer frequents gardens, groves, and such 
mountainous districts as are not altogether uncultivated, or are 
planted with coniferous trees. It is not a bird of passage, but 
in autumn collects in flights of at most from fifteen to twenty, 
and makes excursions in search of thistle-down; forsaking 
districts where the snow is thick upon the ground, for others 
where the weather is more genial. 

This bird may either be kept in the cage, or allowed to run 
about the room. In the former case, an ordinary smaU-sized 
Chaffinch-cage is preferable to a bell-shaped one ; as the Gold- 
finch is not ibnd of hopping about the higher perches, and is, 
indeed, apt to become dizzy. In the latter, a place separated 
from the rest of the room by a grating, or a small tree should 
be provided for its sleeping-place. It will be noticed that it 
particularly likes, to sleep and sing on the topmost branches. 

Food . — The natural food of the Goldfinch consists of various 
species of small seeds ; for example, plaintain, succory, burdock, 
lettuce, cabbage, rape, canary, and thistle seeds. 

In confinement, it should be fed on hemp and poppy seed, 
especially the latter. If allowed to range the room, it is 
content with the second universal paste : and I have one in 
my possession, which, though refusing to touch an insect, freely 
eats whatever comes to table, whether meat or vegetables. A 
little green food should be ocottsionally given to them ; as, for 
instance, lettuce or cabbage-leaves, groundsel, watercress, &c. 

They are great eaters, and in the aviary usually take up a 
position near the food trough, and drive away, with a harsh 
CT}', all birds which attempt to come near them. At the same 
time, they will feed birds of simihir species to themselves — as 
Canaries, Siskins, and especially Bodpoles, whether male or 
female. 

Breeding . — The Goldfinch prefers to build its nest, which, 
with that of the ChafGuich, is among the most remarkable foi 
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the strength and beauty of its structure, in apple and pear 
trees. It is scmi-spherical, and composed of moss, lichens, 
and fine root fibres, finely woven together, and lined with 
wool, hair, and thistle-down. The female lays once a year 
five or six pale sea-green eggs, spotted with light red, and 
often surrounded at the thick end with a circle of small 
blackish stripes. The young, which before the first moulting 
are grey on the head, and are henee called Greyheads by the 
birdscllers, are fed from the crop. The males may at a very 
early period be distinguished by a narrow white ring round 
thu beak. When taken from the nest, they may be reared on 
poppy seed, and bread soaked in milk or water. The song 
which they imitate with the greatest case and perfection is 
that of the Canary, with which bird tliey pair, and produce 
bastards, which in their turn are prolific. Of the two birds, 
the Goblfinch should always be the male, as, especially when 
young, it is exceedingly ardent, and will often pair with two 
Canaries, and rear a double brood. The bastards are in 
general not very handsome birds, though they have been 
occasionally produced with a } eUow body and the head of the 
Goldfinch, but are distinguished by the excellence of their 
song. When, as is often the case, Canaries form negligent 
parents, and do not persevere in sitting, it is a good ])hin to 
put the eggs, if possible, in a Goldfinch’s nest. They will be 
hatched and treated Like the other nestlings, and when old 
enough to feed themselves, may he transferred to a cage. 

Diseases . — The disorder to which Goldfinches are most liable 
is epilepsy. Sore and swollen eyes, to which they are also 
subject, may he cured by an application of unsalted butter. 
Stupor and giddiness are occasionally produced by the im- 
moderate use of hemp seed, and may he cured by the sub- 
stitution of soaked lettuce and tliistle-dovTi. In general, it will 
conduce to their health, if they be allowed, now and then, to 
puU the seeds from a thistle head. WTien very old, they 
become blind, and lose the beautiful red and yellow hue of 
their head and wings. Though not, generally speaking, a 
healthy bird, instances have been known of their li\ing from 
sixteen to twenty-four years. 

Mode of Taking . — In spring the Goldfinch may be lured by 
a decoy-bird to the decoy bush, or the Chaffinch trap, espe- 
cially if baited with thistle-top : though, from the cautious 
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disposition of the bird, neither plan can be recommended aa 
likely to be very successful. In winter they may be occasion- 
ally caught by attaching springes to a bundle of thistles ; and 
in autumn and spring, the springes may be advantageously 
replaced by limed twigs. 

The caU of the Goldfinch is Tvzflit! or Stichlit ! — from the 
latter of which is derived the name by which it is known in 
Bohemia. 

Attractire. QmliUes . — The Goldfinch is a lively, handsome 
bird, continually in motiou, and uttering its pleasant and 
sonorous song at all periods of the year, except when moult- 
ing. It consists, besides several intricate and twittering notes, 
of certain tones, which resemble those of a harp, and it is 
valued in proportion to the number of timtjs in which the 
syllable Fink ! recurs. The Goldfinch may also be taught to 
whistle certain airs, and to repeat the song of other birds, but 
in this respect is not so docile as the Linnet and Canary. 

Its tameness is, however, very remarkable, as it even learns 
to discharge a small cannon, and to feign death ; as well as to 
draw up its food and water, by means of an apparatus pro- 
vided for the purpose. This apparatus consists of a band of 
soft leather, two lines in breadth, in which are pierced 
four holes, through which the feet and wings of the bird 
are put, and the ends united to a ring on the belly. To this 
ring is attached a small chain, fastened at the other end to the 
seed and water vessel. When the bird is hungry, it pulls the 
chain up a little way 'wdth its beak, puts its foot on it to retain 
the length already gained, then pulls again, and so continues 
till its purpose is accomplished. Sometimes the two vessels 
arc attached to a pulley in such a manner, that when one 
descends the other rises, so that the bird can only enjoy his 
food and drink by turns. I have also seen Goldhnch-cages 
so contrived, that the bird, in taking a seed from the box, was 
compelled at the same time to ring a bell. As in the case of 
several Goldfinches in our room, the bells were harmonized, 
the general effect was not disagreeable. 

The Goldfinch may be taught to come and go at command, 
without fear of losing it, more easily than the Linnet. To 
effect this, a Goldfinch to which the warmth of the room has 
not become absolutely necessary, is to be placed in his cage on 
the window-sill, or on a shelf purposely constructed, l^ear it 
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homp seed should be sti'CTni, or a bundle of thistle- tops fastened, 
wbi<:h, together with the call of the prisoner, will soon attmc*: 
other Goldtinches. When they have been accustomed to the 
place, the caged bird may be hung inside the window', as a 
precaution against the cold, and merely a cage left on the out- 
side — not, however, with a view to frighten the visitors, but only 
to terrify the Spfrr’ows. The door of this cage should be so 
arrang(*d as to shut, by means of a thread communicating 
through the window^ into the room — a contrivance wiiich need 
be used at first only to frighten the Spam>w's, if they should 
get into it. Tlie Goldfinches*, on the contrary, should be allow^ed 
to i)ass in and out at pleasure till the snow begins to melt, 
or it is probable that they might betake themselves else- 
w^here They may then be caught, and ke'pt in the cage till 
they are so lame as to fly about the room, and return to their 
cage at night, or at the word of command. The cage, indeed, 
ought to be so contrived as to close after the bird wuthout 
noise, w hen he either comes in or gues out, and such a door as 
the bird may be taught to open for himself. A bird thus 
treated may be restored to lihei ty, without ft'ar, in the moulting 
time in August ; and, although he may fly away, wdll certainly 
return in iJocemhcr when tlie snow" begins to fall, and sing far 
b('ttcr than one w'hich has been confined during the same 
period. Trom the time, bow"ev('r, wTien he is sc-t free', it is a 
w'ise jmecaution to hang outside the w indow an open cage, in 
w’hich a little food is occasioiicilly scattered, that he may never 
return and be disappointed in his hope of finding nourishment. 
The use of a decoy- bird also would do something to (*nsure his 
return ; and, wlum once in the cage, the door should be con- 
trived so as to shut and confine him in the manner before 
described. After this experiment has once succeeded, it wuJl 
not be necessary to repeat the training of the bird by a partial 
liberty in the room. The only risk attendant upon the prac- 
tice is, that the bird may be laid hold of by the fowTer during 
his season of liberty. The same method of taming is often 
successful in the case of Tits, Chaffinches, and other birds. 

Additional.— Of all the sweet songsters that delight the ear 
with their music, and the eye with their lively motions, and 
graceful forms, and delicately blended tints, there is none more 
generally known, nor more universally admired, than this beau- 
tiful Finch, termed Cardnelis, or the Thistle Finch, cn account 
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of its fondness for the do^n ny seeds of a class of plants, which 
would be much more troublesome to the a^culturist, were it not 
for the assistance rendered by this bright-winged Goldspink, or 
Goldie, as the Scotch call him. This is a bird very generally 
distributed throughout these islands, where it permanently re* 
sides, affecting most the wooded and cultivated districts, although, 
for reasons which it seems difficult to explain, while it is plentiful 
in some of these districts, in others, which appear to possess the 
same advantages, it is extremely rare. Macgilliveay gives 
us the following agreeable picture of the Thistle Finch enjoying 
its favourite food and pasture : — “ Let us stroll abroad on this 
fine autumnal day, when the sun shines brightly on the yellow 
fields, and the thistle-down floats along on the gentle breeze, 
gliding like snow-flakes over the river. There, on that old 
pasture, is the source of the plumy eruption, a forest of tall 
weeds, which the husbandman ought to have pulled up and burnt 
before they had time to perfect their seeds. See, tufts of down 
are scattered about by those little birds, that seem bent on de- 
molishing all the heads, antkodia or capitula^ as the botanists 
term them. How curiously they hang on the prickly stems and 
leaves — with what adroitness do they thrust their bills into the 
heart of the involucres— and how little do they regard us as they 
ply their pleasant pursuit, unconscious of danger, and piping 
their meUow call -notes I” 

“ Long as I have noticed this bird,’* says Knapp, “ it has ap- 
peared to me that it never makes any plants generally its food, 
except those of the syngenesia class, and on these it diets nearly 
the whole year. In the spring season it picks out the seeds from 
the fir cones. During the winter months, it very frequently 
visits our gardens, feeding on the seeds of the groundsel (Senecio 
vulgaris), which cliiefly abounds in cultivated places, and vege- 
tates there throughout the coldest seasons. Tliis, however, is a 
humble plant ; and when covered by the snow, the poor birds are 
half famished for want. We then see them striving to satisfy 
their hunger by picking some solitary green head of the plant 
remaining above the frozen snow ; and so tame, that they will 
Bufier a very near approach before th*'y take their flight. As the 
frost continues, our little garden visitors diminish daily, and by 
spring only a few pairs remain of all the flocks of autumn. Yet 
it is very remarkable, notwithstanding this natural predilection, 
how readily this bird conforms to a perfect change in its diet, and 
in all the habits of its life. Most of our little songsters, when 
captured as old birds, become in confinement sifllen and dis- 
pirited ; want of exercise, and of particular kinds of food, and 
their changes, alter the quality of the fluids: they become fat* 
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tened, and indisposed to action by repletion ; fits and ailments 
ensue, and they mope and die. But I nave known our Goldfinch, 
immediately after its capture, commence feeding on its canary or 
hemp-seed — food it could never have tasted before ; nibble hig 
sugar in the wires like an enjoyment it had been accustomed to, 
frisk round its cage, and dress its plumage, without manifesting 
the least apparent regret for the loss of companions or of liberty. 
Harmless to the labours or the prospects of us lords of the crea- 
tion as so many of our small birds are, we have none less charge- 
able with the commission of injury than the Goldfinch ; yet its 
blameless, innocent life does not exempt it from harm. Its 
beauty, its melody, and its early reconciliation to confinement, 
rendering it a desirable companion, it is captured to cheer us 
with its manners and its voice, in airs and regions very different 
from its native thistly downs, and apple-blossom bowers.*’ 

Brodekip M'eU observes, that “ the dehonnaire Goldfinch 
builds one of the most elegant nests that our English Finches 
produce : moss, lichens, wool, and grass, artistically intertwined 
form the outside of the fabric, which is generally hidden in a 
quiet orchard or secluded garden, \\ here, in the midst of some 
evergreen — an arbutus, perchance — it is protected from the pry- 
ing eye by the compact leafy screen of the well-grown healthy 
shrub ; the delicate down of willows, or dwarf early-seeding 
plants, the choicest lamb’s wool, and the finest hair, form the 
warm lining, in which the blueish-white eggs, dotted with a few 
rich brown spots, are deposited.” 

112, The Siskin. 

FringiUa SpinuSy Lin. TaHuy Buf. Der Zmig, Bech. 

Description . — This well known Cage-bird is four inches and 
throe quarters in length, of which the tail measures one inch 
and three quarters. The beak is four lines in length, and 
contracted towards the point, which is very sharp. The tip 
is brown ; the rest light grey, except in winter, when it be- 
comes white. The shanks are seven lines in height, and, with 
the claws, brown. The top of the head and throat are black ; 
the neck, cheeks, and back, green ; the latter speckled with 
black. The rump, as weU as a stripe between the eyes, the 
under part of the neck, and the breast, are greenish yellow ; 
the belly, vent, and groin, whitish yellow ; the two last being 
cjovered with black spots. The pen feathers are black, bor- 
dered with yellowish green on the outer plume, and after the 
fourth, have a yellow spot near the root. The lesser wing 
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eoTerts are green ; the larger edged with ycdlow, which pro- 
duces stripes of the same colour. The tail is forked ; yellow 
near the root, and the rest — with the whole of the two centre 
feathers — black . 

The plumage of the female is in general paler ; the head 
and back are greyer, and more spotted with black ; the throat 
and the sides are whitish ; the breast and the neck white, 
marked with green and black ; the feet greyish brown. 

The male generally loses the black of the throat in the 
second year ; and for the most part, the older he is, the greener, 
yellower, and therefore handsomer, he becomes. There are 
also varieties of this bird — black, white, imd speckled Siskins 
Some years ago I shot one, in which the breast was quite 
black. 

Kahitat. — The Siskin is found throughout Europe, and is 
very common in Germany, where it remains during the win- 
ter. It does not, however, confine itself to one place, but flies 
about in search of food. It may either be confined in a small 
cage, like that of the Chaffinch, or left to range the room. 

Food. — In summer the Siskin feeds on the seeds of the fir 
and pine ; in autumn, of the hop thistle and burdock ; and in 
winter, of the alder, as well as on the buds of trees. 

In a cage, it may be fed on poppy seed, with which a little 
crushed hemp seed may be occa.sionally mixed. If, however, 
it be allowed to range the room, it is content with the first 
universal paste. It is a very greedy bird, and although so 
small, eats more than a Chaflinch ; perching all day — if kept 
^vith other birds — on the seed box, and fighting with all that 
approach it. It is also a great diver, yet, though wanting a 
constimtly fresh supply of water, raredy bathes, but contents 
itself with spirting it over its feathers with its beak. The 
operation is frequently followed by a careful combing and 
arrangement of its plumage.. 

Breeding. — The old story that the Siskin's nest has nevesr 
been seen, has long been exploded among us. It prefers 
building in forests of pine or fir, and places its nest on the 
highest bough of one of these trees, or sometimes on the branch 
of the alder. It is fastened to the branch with spider’s webs, 
coral-moss, and threads from the cocoons of various insects ; 
and is cleverly constructed of these materials, woven together 
with small twigs, and lined with very fine roots. The female 
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generally lays five or six eggs, of a grc^yisli white, thickly 
spotted, especially at the largo end, with purple brown. 
There are two broods in a year ; and the mdes increase in 
beauty till after their fourth moulting. 

JBastards between the Canary Bird and Siskin are often pro- 
duced, which resemble both the parents, and are very hand- 
some birds, espeeirUy if the offspring, of a yellow Canary. The 
experiment of pairing is more certain of success — though the 
young are not so beautiful — ^if a Green Canary, w^hich itstdf 
seems to have some affinity with the Siskin, be selected for 
the purpose. 

Diseases , — A very fatal disease, which often attacks the 
Biskin, is epilepsy. Its term of life, in confinement, is from 
eight to twelve years. 

Mode of Talcing . — In autumn and winter, the Siskins, by 
help of a decoy bird of their own species, may be taken in 
great numbers in the bam-floor trap. In spring they are 
easily taken by the decoy bush, and may be generally de- 
scribed as by no means shy. Persons wdio live near a brook 
shaded by alders, have caught them by merely putting a Sis- 
kin out of the window, and a few limed twigs near the cage ; 
and I have myself secured them in a cage, baited with hemp 
and poppy seed, and provided with a door like that described 
under the head Goldfinch. To this they were lured by a 
Siskin inside the room ; and when in the cage, I closed the 
door hy means of the connecting thread. They may also be 
taken by marking the place where they go to drink at noon, 
and surrounding it judiciously with limed twigs. 

Tluiir call, which they utter frequently and loudly, is Dillah. 

Jf tractive Qualities . — The Siskin is an attractive bird, in 
regard both to its plumage and its song ; the latter being gene- 
rally little more than a continuous chirrup, resembling the noise 
!|nade by a stocking-loom, a peculiarity which renders it a favour- 
ite with stocking -weavers. It imitates the songs of other birds, 
for example, — of Tits, Larks, and Chaffinches, but does not seem 
able to learn to whistle a tune. It sings tliroughout the year, 
except during the moulting season ; and hy its continual twit- 
tering, invites all the birds in the ariary to sing. When 
taken, it feels the loss of freefiom so little, as to eat as soon as 
put into the cage, and on the second day to manifest no sign 
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of alarm if any One approaches. It may be taught to draw 
water, and many tricks of a similar character ; and in winter 
may be trained to come and go, by placing the cage outside 
the window, and strewing poppy and hemp seed before the 
open door. It generally comes back, and brings several com- 
rades wdth it. It is hardly prudent to let it loose in March, 
September, or October, which are the seasons for wandering ; 
though instances have been known, in which trmned birds, 
which have been let loose, have returned after a very consider- 
able interval of time. 

Additional. — The Siskin Finch, or Aberdevine, as it is fre- 
tj^jently called, is somewhat larger than the Groldfineh, and not 
CO compact in ^pearance, nor are its plumes so beautifully iliarked 
and tinted. With us, according to Mudie, “ it cannot be con- 
sidered a very rare bird, because it is met with in many parts of 
Br'it am, though seldom, if ever, in the extreme north ; and when 
it does appear, it is not in solitary straggling individuals, bnt in 
flocks, or at least in packs ; but as little can it be considered as a 
regular winter visitant, having an equatorial migration, and in 
consequence of that, appearing and disappearing at nearly the 
same times every year. Its migration is rather a migration in 
longitude, and an involuntary one, produced by the winds, which 
waft the birds to different parts of the country at different times 
of the year, according to their direction, their mtensity, their con- 
tinuance, and probably whether they be or not accompanied by 
falls of snow on the continent. In no instance have they been 
observed so early in the season as our regular autumnal birds, 
which are known to breed within the arctic circle in the western 
part of the continent. They are said to make their appearance 
in flocks in the lower parts of Germany, about the same time of 
the year at which our grain-eating birds leave the wilds, and 
flock on the cultivated Adds ; but with us they appear conside- 
rably later, and sometimes not till the summer birds have begun 
to arrive. Analogy would h^ad us to the conclusion that they 
breed with us, but that, like the Hawfinches, they hide them- 
selves in the depths of the soutlieni forests at that time ; but 
with us, their history, m a state of nature, is very imperfect. 
They are chiefly known as Cage-birds, and as BU(;h they are es- 
teemed for their beauty, their docility, their healthiness, their 
song, and the readiness by which they produce a mixed breed 
either way, with the Canary Finches, Their song is not unplea- 
sant ; it bears some resemblance to that of the Canary, but it is 
less powerful.” 

Bolton says, that ** in the southern countries it is generally 
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called the Barley-bird, being seen about that seed time ; and in 
the neighbourhood of London, it is known by the name of the 
Aberdevine. It often mixes with the smaller Linnets, and is 
seen picking the seeds of the alder, with its back downwards. It 
is a smging bird, and being rather scarce, fetches a higher price 
than the merit of its song deserves, though that is soft, sweet, 
and various. It will imitate the notes of other birds, even to the 
chirping of the Sparrow. It is familiar, cheerful, and docile, and 
begins its song early in the morning. It breeds freely with the 
Canary, a.nd, like the Goldfinch, m^ be taught to draw up its 
little bucket with ater and food. Tlie latter consists chiefly of 
seeds. It drinks frequently, and is ibnd of throwing water over 
its feathers.” 

“ I aiu convinced,” obseiwes Neville Wood, that ornitho- 
logists are mistaken in supposing the Siskin Goldwing to be a 
rare occasional visitant. Even in Derbyshire I should be almost 
inclined to consider it indigenous, as future investigations will 
probably find it in many of the fir forests of Scolland.” In con- 
firmation of this oninion, we may <juotc Macg illivray, who 
calls tills bird the Elack-hcaded ThistJefineh, and says that “it 
has been found of late years breeding in various parts of Scot- 
land,” and opines that most, if nut all, of the individuals seen in 
the winter months are indigenous. 

Yaukell observes, tliat “ the Siskin appear to be much more 
plentiful in the north than in the south;” and there seems to be 
no doubt, that some, porlia]>s many, pairs remain and breed an- 
nually in or about the fir-woods and plantations of the northern 
(jounties of England and Scotland. Although greatly reduced in 
numb(‘r8 before these flocks arrive in the southern counties, the 
Si^kin is not uncommon from September to April, and is most 
frequently seen in small flocks, sometimes by themselves, but 
more* frequently in company with Linnets and lledpoles, twitter- 
ing almost incessantly as they fly, apparently for the purpose of 
keeping them together, while they search the alder, birch, and 
larch for seeds as food ; their voice also very much resembles 
that of the lesser Eedpole.” 

113. The IIing Spaekow. 

Fringilla Petronia, Lin. Soulcij Buf, Uer Graufink, Bech. 

Description . — If it were not for the beak, this bird might 
DC takem for the female of the Yellowhammer, so great is 
the resemblance in form and colour. It is five inches and 
three quarters in length, of w'hich the tail measures two 
inches. The beak is five lines long, thick at the root ; of a 
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greyish brown on the upper, and white on the under aide. 
The feet are ten lines high, and gre5dsh brown. The head, as 
far as the nape of the neck, is a reddish ashen grey, spotted 
with dark brown ; while round it, be^nning from the eyes, 
runs a ring of dull white. The back is brown, the feathers 
having edges of reddish grey, which produces the appearance 
of grey spots. The rump and sides are greyish brown ; the 
under part of the body reddish grey, mixc'd with white. The 
neck yellow in front, edged at the sides with ashen grey. The 
wings greyish brown. The larger wing coverts have white 
points. The tail feathers are greyish brown, edged with a 
lighter shade of the same colour, and having the outermost 
feathers tipped with white. 

The female is more prevailingly grey on the upper part of 
the body, and has a small pale yellow spot on the ifont of the 
neck. 

Ohservafmis. — This bird may frequently be mot with in the 
German forests. It is a bird of passage only in cold countries. 
In a state of nature, it feeds, like the House Sparrow, on seeds 
and insects, and builds in hollow trees. In captivity it may 
be fed on rape and poppy seeds, as well as on the first univer- 
sal paste. They are oftener tamed on account of their beauty 
or rarity, than of their song, which has no recommendation. 

114. The Citril Einch. 

Fringilla Citrinella, Lin. Venturon de Provence^ Buf. Der Citronen 
Pinky Bech. 

Description . — This bird is .sometimes mistaken for the Serin 
Finch [Loxia Serinusy Lin.) ; but the peculiarity of the beak 
is sufficient proof that it is a distinct species. The Serin Finch 
has a short and thick beak ; wtiile in the Citril Finch it is 
long, sharp, and somt‘what conq)resscd, like those of the Gold- 
finch and Siskin. The species at present before us bears a 
strong affinity in form, colour, voice, and food to the Canary ; 
except that it is somewhat smaller, and its voice is less sono- 
rous. The resemblance is indecMl so close, that I should take 
the Citril Finch for the original wild stock of the Canary, were 
not such to be found in the Canary Islands at this day. 

It is twenty-five inches in length, of which the tail measures 
two inches, and is eight inclu's from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings. The beak is brownish ; the feet a pale flesh colour 
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Its plumage, which is greenish yellow, tinged in parts with 
ashen grey and blackish brown, resembles in general that of 
the Green Finch. The forehead, back, and rump are yellowish 
green ; the back of the head, and the sides of the neck, as far 
as the throat, grey ; the throat, breast, belly and vent greenish 
yellow. The smaller wing coverts are yellowish green; the 
larger, brovmish black, with a wide border of yellowish green. 
The pen feathers are brownish blach ; tlie foremost edged with 
whitish yellow, the hindmost with yellowish green. The 
tail ir somewhat forked, and all the feathers are blackish 
brown, edged on the narrow plume with greenish yellow, and 
on the broad with white. 

The colours of the female are less clear and beautiful : the 
yellow on the head and lower part of the body is duskier, and 
the grey on the back of the head and neck extends round the 
throat Uke a collar, and is spotted with greenish yellow. 

Observations , — This rare and beautiful Cage-bird is a native 
of the South of Europe, though sometimes found in those 
parts of Germany which border on France. It is chiefly kept 
on account of its song, which resembles that of the Canary, 
and needs the same treatment as that bird. In its native 
countrj^, which seems to be the Southern Alps, it builds its 
nest on thick, shrubby firs, and subsists principally on the 
seeds of comferous trees. 

115 , The Lapland Finch. 

FringiUa Laponica, Lin. Grand Montain, Buf. Der Lerchen 
Finkf Becu. 

Description . — The name of the Lark Finch, by which this 
bird is known in Germany, is exceedingly appropriate, as it so 
closely resembles the Lark, not only in colour and general 
appearance, but in having a large spur on its heel, as to be 
frequently mistaken for it. In one respect, the unfortunate 
bird sufiers for the resemblance, being often killed by the 
bird-catchers, when taken in their Lark nets. It is about the 
size of the Yellowhammer, being six and a half inches in 
length, of which the tail measures nearly two inches. The 
beak is yellow, tipped with black ; the feet, dark brown. The 
head is blackish, with specks of whitish orange ; or in some 
cases quite black. A white stripe passes on each side, from 
the root of the beak, over the eye, and down the neck, 
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inclining at last towards the breast. The upper part of the 
body is orange, spotted with brown ; the throat and breast 
light orange, in some cases with a black spot in the centre. 
The belly, vent, and shrinks, arc white; the smaller wini> 
coverts light orange ; the centre black, with a yellow border, 
and white tips, which produces a white stripe across the 
wings. The pen feathers are black, borderc^d with yellow ; 
the tail somewhat forked, and similar in colour. . 

The plumage of the female is lighter. The breast is 
..potted with grey and black ; while, in other respects, she 
bears a close resemblance to the Skjdark. 

Obserrations . — This bird is a native of the northern regions, 
both of the Old and New AVorld, and migrates in winter 
towards the south. It may generally be seen on its south- 
ward journey in company with the Skylrirk, wdiile it returns 
home with the Snow Bunting. If taken, it is generally in the 
autumn, with the Skylarks. Its call is a loud and 

its cry resembles that of the Linnet. The note of the female, 
which also sings, resembles that of the BuUfinch, though hardly 
so sonorous. Its habits, if allowed to range the room, resemble 
those of the Lark ; but if confined in a cage it sits quietly 
upon the perches*, like a Chaffinch. It may be fed either on the 
first universal paste, or on hemp, poppy and rape seeds, which 
form a diet, on which it will live for many years. It is also 
fond of meal worms ; and in summer, like our common Chaf- 
finch, probably subsists, in part, on insects. 

116 * The Snow Pinch. 

FriAijilla Nivalis, Lin. Finaon de neige ou Niverrole, Buf. Der Schnee 
Fink^ Bech. 

Description , — The name of this bird may be ascribed cither 
to the white colour of its plumjige, to the fact that it is found 
upon the loftiest mountains, or to its strong resemblance to the 
Snow Bunting. It is about the size of a Skylark, being seven 
inches and a quarter in length, of which the tail measures two 
inches and a quarter. The beak is nine lines in length ; thick 
at the root, running rather suddenly to pink, and shining 
black. The shanks are ten lines in height; the feet dark 
brown. The top of the head, checks, temples, nape and sides 
of the neck, are dark grey ; the wings arc spotted with grey 
and white ; the back greyish bro 'i, varying in shade. The 
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rump is mottled with, black and white; the throat spotted 
with the same colours ; the upper part of the breast whitish 
grey ; the rest of the lower part of the body white. The 
foreiuost pen feathers nre black ; the rest, as well as the wing 
coyer ts, white ; the tail feathers ai*e white, tipped with black, 
with the exception of the two extenial ones, which ai’c entirely 
whit(i, and the two in the centre, which are altogether black. 

The lianale is hardly distinguishable from the male. The 
head is grey, tinged with red ; and all the lower part of the 
body is snow white, except the breast, which has a dingy 
appearance, and the sides, Avhicii are spotted with black. 

Ohserratmis. — This I'ird is a jiative of the mountainous 
districts in the South of Europe, but reaches Central Germany 
in its migrations. I have seen it in Thuringia, among small 
flocks of tl]o Mountain Finch, with wdiich it may frequently 
be caught on the decoy-bush. It is a lively bird in the cage, 
and may be fed on miHet, rape and hemp seed, though appear- 
ing to pr(.'fer to any other food the seeds of the fir tree, and of 
wild lump {Gallopm (Jmmabinay Lin). It is not improbable, 
also, that in a state of nature, it partly subsists on insects. 
The call is lilp, kipl^’ and it sings constantly, though 
scarcely more pleasantly than the Mountain Finch, to which 
bii'd it bears, in many respects, a strong resemblance. WIk'Ii 
kept by the amateui’, it is, therefore, chiefly on account of its 
rai'ity. 

117. The Canaex. 

Fi itigilla Canaria, Lin. Serin de Canarie, Buf. Der Canarim Vogel, Bech. 

Descriptmi. — The original home of this bfrd, — now so wtll 
known in cveuy country in Europe, even as far north as 
llussia and Siberia, and everywhere prized for the beauty 
of its plumage, its engaging disposition, its admirable song, 
and its extraordinary docility, — is the Canary Islands, where 
it breeds on the banks of rivulets. It is said to have been inti’o- 
duced into Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
by a ship bound for Leghorn, Avhich foundered near the island 
of Elba. The birds set at liberty by this accident found the 
climate so propitious as to breed, and would probably have 
become at last quite acclimatized, had they not been so dili- 
gently sought after by the bird-catchers, that not a singles 
individual is now to be found in the island. It was there- 
fore from Italy that Canari(36 were introduced into the rest 
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of Europe. Their preservation in captivity was rcnderod 
at first more difficult, by the fact that very few females 
were imported. The original colour of the bird was grey, 
inclining to green on the under part of the body, and, on the 
whole, not mlike that of the Linnet. But this has undergone 
BO complete a change from domestication, difference of climate, 
and hybridizing with birds allied in species, that we now have 
Canaries of almost every colour. The prevailing hues, how- 
ever, are grey, yellow, white, blackish, and reddish brown ; 
the mixture of which again gives rise to innumerable varieties. 
In Italy the Canary has bred chiefly with the Citril Finch and 
the Serin ; in Northern Europe with the Linnet, Green Finch, 
and Siskin. Were it not indeed a well-established fact that 
the Canary is a native of the islands of the same name, we 
might reasonably suppose that it descended from some one or 
more of the species above-mentioned. I have seen a mule 
between a Siskin and a Serin, which exactly resembled a Green 
Canary, and also the offspring of a female Grey Canary, in 
which no trace of their real parentage was discernible. 

Those Canaries which are blackish grey, or greyish brown on 
the upper part of the body, like a Lmnet, and at the lower part 
greenish yellow, like a Green Finch, are the commonest and 
healthiest birds, and have deviated less from the colour of the 
original stock. Their eyes are dark brown. YeUow and white 
Canaries have often red eyes, and are not so strong. The reddish- 
brown Canaries, with greyish brown eyes, are the rarest, and 
in respect to strength and longevity, occupy an intermediate 
position between the other two varieties. As, however, the 
plumage of the Canary generally displays more than one of 
these colours, the bird is valuable in proportion to the regu- 
larity with which it is marked. Those, however, in which 
the body is yellow or white, and the wings, tail, and head — 
particularly if crested — yellowish dun, are at present con- 
sidered the handsomest birds. Next to these are the Golden 
YeUow Canaries, with black, blue, or blackish grey head, 
wings, and tail ; then, the blackish bird, with grey or yeUow 
head and coUar ; next, the Yellow Canaries, with black or 
greenish yeUow head, which in this case should have a crest. 
The grey, or almost black Canaries, with the yeUow breast, and 
white head and tail, are held in peculiar estimation. Such 
birds as are irregularly mottled or spotted, as weU as those 
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which are uniform in colour, are considered of but little value. 
I may notice here, that it is a mistake to suppose that these 
varieties of colour are produced in Canaries and other birds by- 
variety of food ; as, in point of fact, the food of trild birds, in 
which these varieties are not observed, is far less unifomu 
They may more probably hv. ascribed to an unnatural habit of 
life, want of exeieiso, and the use of artificial diet. My own 
birds, which are fed on the simplest nutriment, display those 
varieties of colour fis much as any others. 

The female is hardly distinguishable from the male, except 
that the plumage of the latter is generally brighter in colour* 
His head also is rather larger riud longer; the body more 
slender; the neck not so short; and the legs longer and 
straighter. Another special characteristic is, that the yellow 
of the temples, and rouiid the eyes, is always brighter than in 
any other part of the body. 

Thc^ Canary is about the size of a Linnet ; being five inches 
in length, of which the tail measures two and a quarter. 
The beak is five lines in hngth, strong, pointed, and whitish; 
the feet are flesh-coloured, and eight lines high. 

The principal mule Canaries are the following: — 1. The 
mule between the Canary find the Goldfinch. The colours of 
this very handsome bird resemble, in some degree, those of 
eacli parent, Tlie most beautiful wliich I have ever seen was 
ashen grey on the crest, and silvery white on the rest of the 
head, and the uj)per part of the neck. A broad orange stripe 
BuiTounded the root of the beak, and a snow-white collar 
encircled the neck. The back was greyish brown, streaked 
with black ; the under part of the body, including the rump, 
white. The vent, the wings, and the first pen-feathers are 
white ; the rest, as well as the coverts, black, edged with 
yellow, and having a golden yellow spot in the middle of the 
wings. The tail was white, with a black spot at the side ; 
the beak white, with a black tip ; and the feet also white. 
The mother of this bird was white, with a greenish grey crest ; 
and it may generally be remarked, that the most beautifiil birds 
are the offspring of a Goldfinch and a yellow or white Canary. 

2. The mule between the Canary and the Siskin very 
closely resembles the female Siskin, if the offspring of a 
female green Canary. If she he white or yellow, the mule is 
lighter in colour, but stiH like the Siskin in shape. 
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3. The mule between the Canary and the Greenfinch closely 
resembles the next variety. 

4 . The m^e between the Canary and the Serin Eincb, if not 
bred from a female Canary, which is either y(‘llow or white, 
cannot be distinguished from the common grey or gi’een 
Canar}", except by its smaller size, and thick short beak. 

5. The mule between the Canary and the Linnet, if bred 
from a gre^y Canary", can hardly be distinguished from it, 
exce])t by the length of its tail ; if from a yellow or white one, 
is variegated in colour. 

The oth(T known mules arc loss common. 

* ITifhitat . — Except in the bn'eding season, the mules should 
be kept in small bcdl-shaped cag(^s, made of wire, which ought 
to be not less than one foot in h(‘ight, and eight inches in 
diaiuetcT, and prorided with two p(Tches, placed crosswise, 
one above the other. The fijmales ma}' eitlnr be allowed to 
range the room with clipped wings, or be confined in a cage of 
such a siz(^, as to admit of constant and varied motion. This 
exercise has a great effect in presc'ndng health and strength. 
In the small cngc's, adapted for one bird, the seed and water 
vessels should be ])laced at the extremities of the lower perch. 
They should be made of glass, and the seed-trough, should be 
provided on the outside with a covering of some sort, to prevent 
the bird from scattering its food. For the same reason, the 
seed-drawers for the largcT cages are covered with a net of 
fine wire. As ch'anliness is the most effectual preventive of 
many diseases to which this pretty bird is subject, the bottom, 
of the cage should be so constnicted as to draw out ; and ought 
to b(3 cleared and strewed with river sand not less than once 
a wc'ok. The cage ought never to he left in winter in a room 
without fin', as these (iomt'slicated little foreigners have never 
been inured to the severity of our elimate, thougli in summer 
they dtdight in fresh air. They always sing best in broad 
sunlight, and when the natural w^armth of the day promj)ts 
them to take the refreshment of tin', bath. 

Food . — Under this head, the most important, as regards 
the managemcmt of Canaries, it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that the siniplcst and most natural diet is the best. 
The best food for Canaries is the summer rape seed ; that, 
namely, which is sown late in spring ; and ncitlier so large 
nor 80 black as the winter rape secd> w^hich is sown in 
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autumn. Like Linnets, they thrive on this food alone; but 
it is occasionally advdsable, especially in spring, when they 
are desired to breed, to mix with it a little crushed hemp, 
canary, and poppy sued. Better still, perhaps, h a mixture of 
suiamcr rape seed, oats, or oatmeal, and a little millet or 
canary seed. This is especially adapted for the females, though 
in winter they are also content with bread, or barley-meal, 
soaked in milk, if they receive a fresh snjiply ev(Ty day. In 
summer, both sexc^s ought to be supplied witli green food — 
cabbage or lettuce leaves, tumip-tops, groundst'l, watercress 
(if w(‘ll washed); and in winter, with pieces of sw(^et apple. 
As for the mixture of rape seed, millet, lu'mp seed, canar)" seed, 
oats, oatmeal, poppy seed, lettuce seed, linse(‘d, plaintain seed, 
tansy seed, j)ink seed, sugar, cakes, biscuits, buns, and the like, 
which s('tm(^ people give to their birds, it is injurious, in every re- 
spect. It makes them dainty, weak, disin(;lined to breed, sickly, 
and generally kills them at an early age. It is easy (‘nough 
to acc.ustom these, and other birds, to eat and enjoy whate^'er 
comes to table ; but, in so doing, we only lay th(' foundation 
for future disease, and speedy d(‘ath. "While, on the contrary, 
poor people, who are not acquainted even with the munes of 
many of these delicacies, succ(‘ed in rearing and preserving 
healthy, handsome, and lively birds. 

Canaries should he supplied daily with clean water, for 
drinking and hathhig ; and they swallow the larger grains of the 
sand with which their cage is strewed, as an aid to the procc'ss 
of digestion. These remarks, however, must throughout he 
understood to apply only to full grown birds, as the young re- 
quire a vcTy diherent treatment. 

Breodit)ff . — The propagation of these birds is attended witl 
many ditiiculties, which have been rather iucreas(Hl thai 
diminished by the innumerable expedients invcaited to ohviab 
them. For pairing, young males, of from two to live year 
old, are usually selected ; and experience shows, that if sue' 
breed with femah's older than tlu'mselves, the majority of th 
brood will consist of males. Old birds may be recognisc'd b 
the projecting blackish scales on the logs, and by their Ion 
strong claws. Good breeding birds are rare and (mostly. 8on 
males are melancholy and plilegmatic, and arc so silent as iv 
to atti’act the attention of their mates ; some are so passionat 
ks to be always fighting with the females, and even to kill tl 
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nestlings; others, again, so ardent, as to teaze the female during 
the time of incubation, to tear the nest, break the eggs, or 
induce the mate to forsake her eggs or nestlings. The females, 
too, have thek faults. Some forsake their eggs as soon as 
laid, and begin to pair again ; others, are inattentive in feeding 
their young, or even bite them, and pull at their feathers, so 
that they die a miserable death ; others lay their eggs at too 
long intervals, or are so much exhausted by the effort, as to be 
unable to give them the requisite attention afterwards. For 
all these faults, various corrections have been proposed, but I 
have found none of them effectual in every case ; and it is best 
for the amateur to get rid of such birds as I have described, 
and to supply their places with others. 

To procure handsome young ones, the best method is to 
allow only such birds to pair as are both of the same colour, 
and themselves clearly marked; though of courses, in large 
aviaries, when the birds pair promiscuously, this precaution 
cannot be taken. Greenish or brownish, paired with light 
yellow birds, often produce very handsome offspring. One 
rule, however, may be laid down as invariable ; not to allow 
two crested birds to pair, as the young ones are almost always 
bald, or in someway disfigured on the head. 

Canaries begin to pair about the middle of April, and may 
be allowed to do so either in a cage or a room. In the former 
case, a male and a female, or a m^e and two females, ai'e to bo 
confined in a large wire cage. In the latter, the room must 
be partly filled with pine boughs ^pina spiceay Lin.) which 
have been cut in February, and do not therefore shed their 
leaves. In both cases the birds must be able to enjoy the 
warmth of the sun, and must be famished with hemispherical 
nests of turned wood, or osiers woven together, two for each 
pair. If for a window-sash a wire gi’ating could be con- 
veniently substituted, so that the birds could have fresh air, as 
well as Hght and warmth, it would tend materially to increase 
the strength and health of the yoimg ones. The pair which 
are designed to breed together, should be put for a week into a 
small cage, before being removed to the breeding-cage. If a 
male is to be mated with two females, the females ought to be 
previously kept in a small cage, tiU they have learned to agree. 
In this case, the breeding-cage should be divided into two 
parts, by a partition, in which is a communication, closed by a 
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sliding door. The male is first put, with one of the females, 
into one of the compartments, with the door of communication 
shut. When she has laid, he is to be taken away and put into 
the other compartment with the second female. Wlien she 
also has laid her eggs, the door may be left permanently open, 
and the male allowed to pass from one to the other. He will, 
in this case, visi^ his two mates alternately, and they on their 
part will manifest no jealousy of each other. In a room full 
of Canaries, the proportion of males to females should bo one 
to two, or even three. Each male will first select a favourite, 
with which he will pair, and always continue on the most 
affectionate terms ; but during the process of incubation, he 
will be invited to pair by the other females, and will probably 
do so, without aftcrwiirds troubling himself much with either 
them or their eggs. It is noticed, that from unions such as 
these, the lai*gest broods, and best birds, are produced. 

If the floor of the room be strewed with fine moss and lichen, 
the birds will need no further help in building their nests ; 
though some persons supply them with hair of various animals, 
swine’s bristles, fine dry hay, shreds of paper, and woollen or 
Hnen cloth : of these materials, the birds select the coarser for 
the substjmce, the finer for the lining of the nest. They arc 
sometimes prompted by instinct to build a nest on the pine 
branches, without the aid of tlie foundation of wood, or osier, 
provided for them ; but it is never very skilfully constructed, 
nor carefully finished. As is the case with most birds, the 
female is generally the builder ; while the male only cihooses 
the place for the nest, and carries the materials. The female 
is incessantly in motion with the nest, and invites the male to 
the act of pairing, which generally takes place at that time, 
with an incessant chirruping. This is repeated more fre- 
quently as the time of laying the eggs approaches ; and 
between the first pairing, and the laying of the first egg, a 
period of se\^en or eight days usually iutervenes. One egg is 
laid each day — generally at the same hour — till they reach five 
or six in number ; and the pairing continues up to the com- 
mencement of incubation. If the birds be good sitters, it is 
sufficient to leave them to themselves, wdthout offering any 
artificial assistance. It is, however, usual to take the eggs 
away as soon as laid, supplying their place in the nest writh an 
ivory nest-egg, and laying them up in a box in fine, dry river 
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sand. When the female has ceas(5d to la}', the eggs are put 
back in the nest to be hatched. 8he lays three or four times 
a year, from April to 8(^])t('mher, and in some cases is so ai’dent 
in propagating the specie's, as not to cease laying oven during 
the moulting s('ason. Tlu' ('ggs arc sea-green in colour, more 
or less spotted and streaked with reddisli brown and violet. 
The period of incubation is thirteen days ; and if it be sus- 
pecti^d that any of the eggs are addled, tlie point may be as- 
certained by inspec'tion of tlu'in, at the end of six or eight 
days. If at this period they be held up before a strong light, 
and apptnu to he full of blood-vessels, they arc good ; but if 
their substance ap])ear to be clear and transj)arent, they may 
be thrown away as worthh^ss. The male relievers tlie fera£ile 
at the labour of incubation during a low hours in ev(*ry day ; 
though the latter Hies back as soon as her hunger is satisfied, 
£ind if the male refuses to give up his place, drives him from 
it with beak and claws. She is probably aware that he will 
perform his office imperfectly; will not tuim tlie eggs suf- 
iici('ntly oftem, or will allow them to become too hot or too 
cold. The life of the young birds, evem in the shell, is very 
precarious; and they are often kilhid by the discharge of a 
gun, the slamming of a door, or any other loud or sudden 
noise. 

As soon as the young arc hatched, a trough should be put 
into the cage, filled with a quarter of a hard-boiled egg, chojiped 
small, mixed with a little wheaten bread, which has been 
soaked in water, and afterwards pressed dry. In £i second 
vessel should he placed rape seed, which two hours before has 
been >)oile(l, and afUTwimds washed in cold water, to take away 
all its ])ung(ai(iy. Tor bread, some persons substitute biscuit; 
a change of very little real eMns(H|U(Uice. The main thing 
to be looked to, is, that no food inbrnffi'd for young Ctuiaries 
should stand till it l)ccoin(‘S sour, 'ilie chi(*f oeoupatiou of the 
male now, for some time, consists in su])pl 3 ing the yoimg 
with food; a labour which he taki's almost wholly upon him- 
self, probably with a view of allowing the female to rc'st, after 
the fatigue of incubation. If, in coiise(]uence of any accident, it 
should be necessary to feed the young birds by hand, tb(^ best 
food is wheaten bread, or biscuit grated fine, and mixed with rape 
seed crushed small. A little of this food, moistened with yolk 
of egg and water, should be jiivt'.u 1 q each bird, by moans of a 
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quill, ton or tw^elve times a clay. About four quills-full will 
be found sufficient for a meal. 

Up to the twelfth day the young are almost destitute of 
feathers, and need the 'svarmth of their mother's wing; and it 
is scmetimes the case, especially in cold dry seasons, that they 
never become properly fledged. A lady, who has paid a good 
deal of attentioiJL to this subject, Madame C. has observed 
that th? growth of the heathers is promoted by a bath of luke- 
warm water. A similar immersion shci has foimd to be of 
great use in aiding the young birds — when not yet hatched — 
to chip the shell. After the thirteenth day they are able to 
fo(‘d themselv(‘s ; and whem a month old, may be taken from 
the i)aTcnt birds, and conlined in separate cages, wffiich it is 
advisable to hang at some distance from one another. For a 
few weeks, rape seed, soaked in tlie manner above described, 
should be mixed with their ordinary food ; as a too sudden 
change of diet would probably have an unfavourable efiect on 
their health during the moulfrag season. 

■\Vh('n the young are from twelve to fourteen days old, the 
female hegins to prepare for a second hrood ; builds a new nest, 
and has often laid her eggs, before tbe fonner brood are fully 
fledgt'd. I must not, however, omit to state, that when a 
male has been paired with two females, in the manner before 
mentioned, one of which dies before her eggs are hatched, the 
othe r will receive them into heu nest, sit on them till they are 
hatched, and treat the young birds with as much attention as 
hcT own. To do this, she will even avoid and repulse the 
(.arcsses of her mate. It is alleged — not without some show 
of probahilitj^ — that the hc'althiest and strongest Canaries are 
such as have been bred in garden aviaries, which afford abun- 
dant opportunities for excucisc. 

The Canary frequently pairs wdtli birds of not dissimilar 
species, and pi'odiices mules, which propagate their kind. As 
we have before seen, the Linnet, Lesser Eedpole, Goldfinch, 
Siskin, Serin and Citril Finches, arc best adapted for this pur- 
pose. Experiments, also, with the Bullfinch and Greenfinch 
are said to have succeeded. If young birds of any of the 
above-mentioned species be taken from the nest at a very early 
period, and reared by hand, it makes no difference whether 
tliey or the Canaries be male or female,^' Otherwise, it is best 

♦ It is well known that the Canary has occasionally paired with the 
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to put an old tamed male of one of these species, with a female 
Canary ; as, although a female of some other bird might not 
reject the advances of the male Canary, she would feel a 
repugnance to lapng in an artificial nest. The ofispring of 
such connexions inherit the plumage of both parents. The 
mules of the Canary with the Linnet and Goldfinch are excel- 
lent singers ; while those wdth the Siskin and the Lesser Redpole 
are valueless in this respect. They are all to be treated like 
Canaries of a pure breed. All these bastards are said to pro- 
pagate their kind ; and with regard to the Goldfinch and Siskin 
mules, tlie fact is well ascertained. It niaj'' be noticed, 
however, that the eggs of the first year are no larger than 
peas, and the young birds very small and weak. This is a 
defect which is less observable in every succeeding brood. 

The young Canaries have been able to feed themselves 
in a fortnight, and in some cases sooner, they then bc;gin to 
twitter ; though, even at this early period, the male may be 
distinguished from the female by the more connected character 
of his song. If a young bird is to be taught to whistle, it 
should be now separated from its comrades, and confined in a 
small wire cage, which should be covered at first with a linen 
cloth, and afterwards with some thicker material. A short 
air should then be either whistled, or played on a flute or bird- 
organ, within its hearing, five or six times a day, especially in 


Sparrow, the Chaffinch, and the Yellowhammer ; though, from the differ- 
ence of appearance and food, it is by no means easy to bring this about. I 
myself have never observed any sexual desire between Yellowhammers 
and Canaries of either sex, although resembling one another in appearance 
so closely, that the difference of species w^as hardly perceptible. I have, 
however, known cases in which an ardent Bullfinch has paired with an 
equally ardent hen Canary, though, with every care, it is very seldom that 
the eggs prove fruitful and produce young. I am informed by Dr. J ass ay, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maiii, that he has bred mules between a male Bull- 
finch and a female Canary ; the eggs, however, having been hatched by 
another Canary. It is necessary, in this case, to select females which have 
no crest, as the offspring are distinguished by very large heads, to which 
a crest is a very doubtful ornament. My Bullfinch,’^ says he, “is so 
fond of his mate, that he cries incessantly when I remove him from her, 
and will not behave himself sociably with any other bird. I possess also 
a male Nightingale, which has long lived and sung in the same cage as a 
female Canary. They were both so ardent last spring, as to pair in my 
presence, but the eggs proved unfruitful. Should the same thing occui 
again, I will put the eggs under some other bird.’^ 
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the morning and evening, and repeated on each occasion half- 
a-dozen times. After an interval of from two to six months, 
according to the memory and docility of the bird, it wHi have 
acquired its lesson perfectly. If, however, too long a period 
shoidd have elapsed before the commencement of the instruc- 
tion, it is not improbable that the bird will always intermix 
with his artificial song some portion of that which he has 
learned from his father. 

It is also said that Canaries may be easily taught to come 
and go at command : but I must confess that the experiment 
never succeeded with me, although I have strictly followed all 
the directions which I subjoin for the benefit of the reader. 
The cages should be provided with doors which open only 
inwards, and which close of themselves. When the male and 
female have been paired, as above directed, the former is let 
fly in some garden where there arc trees ; the cage is then 
hung outside the window, that his mate may lure him back. 
This is repeated for five or six days, always letting the male 
go again without touching him, that he may not be tenified. 
After a time, the female also may be set at liberty, the door of 
the cage being l(€t permanently open, that they may go and 
return at will. In this case they generally build upon lofty 
and busby trees. Care must be taken to catch both the old 
and young birds in autumn, as there is danger Ic'st they should 
fly off with the Lmnets ; with which birds they are very 
sociable, whether in confinement or at liberty. 

lyiseases . — The Canary, a bird which least of all others 
enjoys the healthful iDtiueiiccs'of fresh air and exercise, is 
subject to all the diseases mentioned in the Introduction. Eut 
besides thesis, it is especially liable also to the following : — 

1. Rupture, This disease, which is not uncommon among 

young birds, seems to be a kind of indigestion, which results 
in an inflammation of the bowels. Its symptoms are a gene- 
ral thinness. Tlie skin becomes .bime on the ptirt affected, 
puffed up, and full of small swollen blood vessels ; the bOi^els 
descend to the extremity of the body, and appear bkek • 
knotted. The cause of the disease, against which all feme<lies 
appear to be unavailing, is a too great indulgence in nourdshing 
food. A little alum, salt, or a rusty nail, in the wat6f vessfS 
is occasionally of some service. - 

2. The Egg Rupture, if not so immediately fatal us 
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former disease, is hardly less so in the end. It consists of an 
ohstnietion in the passages by Avdiich the eixti'uded, 

which gradually incnuist's in size till it results in the death of 
the bird. A characteristic of this disease is, that the birds 
often fancy they have laid, and begin to brood accordingly. 

3. TJm Yellow Scab on the bead and eyes may be cured by 
nourishing food. If, however, a sniall nlcei', like; a grain of 
hemp seed, should make its appearance, it shordd be cut off, 
and the wound anointed with a little fresh butter, or bathed 
in urine. 

4. Sweating is a disease to which sitting females are liable, 
and which often destroys the brood. If it he re mark (;d that a 
hen's leathers are wet, her body should he washed in salt and 
water, and again, after tin; lapse of a few minutes, in fresh 
water, whicli is allowed to dry in tbo sun. This is to he re- 
peated once or twice a-day. The disease, however, is not so 
detrimental as is generally supposed. 

5. Asfhma, which oft(;n arises from a disorderc'd stomach, 
may be relieved by the use of soaked plain tain and ra 2 )e seed. 

6. 27ie Sneezingj which is produced by an obstruction in 
the nostrils, may be cured by passing a very fine feather 
through them. ' 

7. The Losfi of Voice, which in the male is sometimes the 
consccpionce of moulting, may be cured by the use of the food 
proscribed for the young ones. Lettuce-seed is also a specific 
for this disease, and some bird-fanciers put a bit of bacon in 
the cage for the bird to peck at. 

8. Constipatmi is most effectually relieved by the use of 
green food, especially lettuce and water-cress. 

9. JEfnlepsg is produced in Canmics, as in otluT birds, by 
causes with which we are not ac<[uainted. They seem, liow- 
ever, to he especially liable to it from their great delicacy and 
timidity, as they are attacked by it when it is attempted to 
clean their cages. Sometimes it even follows an exposure to 
a draught. It may be cured by the means described in the 
Introduction. 

10. Overgrown Claws and Beak, Both beak and claws oc- 
casionally require to be clipped with a pair of scissors, though 
in the latter case care must be taken not to cut too deep, 
and so lame the bird by consequent effusion of blood. If 
the part be held up to the light, the termination of the blood- 
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ressel— beyond which it is not safe to cut, may be distinctly 
seen. The claws of brooding hens ought sometimes also to be 
cut, as otherwise they become entangled by them in the nest. 
The consciousness of iiaving \ery long claws, and the fear of 
becoming fast in the wire of the cage, often make Canaries 
melancholy, and take away the desires of food. 

W.^ Lice. Ciinarios when diseased, or not kept with suf- 
dcient Cleanliness, are often very much plagued with these 
little creatures, and manifest their uneasiness by constant rest- 
lessness. Frequent bathing and a clean cage, strewed with dry 
sand mixed with a little crushed aniseed, are the best preven- 
tives. It is also a good plan to siihstitute for perches of solid 
wood, others of reed or elderwood, into the cavities of which 
the insects creep, and from wliich they may be daily dis- 
lodged. 

If Canaries breed, they rarely live more than ten years, but 
under other circumstances, they may be preserved with care 
for twice that period. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Canary has always been a favou- 
rite Cage-bird, not only on account of the beauty of its plumage 
and the excellence of its song, but also of its docility, affection- 
ate disposition, and the reachness with which it breeds in con- 
finement. Another source of gratification connected with this 
bird is the observation of its peculiarities of disposition. Some 
are melancholy, others lively ; some of a peaceful, others of a 
quarrelsome disposition ; some docile, others stupid ; some eager 
to pail', others delighting in solitude, &c. Their chief recom- 
mendation, however, consists, beyond doubt, in their loud, 
lively, and various song, which is continued throughout the 
year, in some cases, even in the moulting seasons. Some, which 
are very much esteemed, will sing even at night, if a light be 
placed near their cage ; a peculiarity which, though natural in 
some, is in most, the result of long training. The singers of the 
Tyrol, so called from the country where they are caught, which 
imitate the Nightingale’s song, are considered to hold the first 
rank ; and next to these the English Canaries, which have ac- 
quired the warbling of the Wood Lark. In Thuringia, those 
^u*e most esteemed which, instead of a sonorous song of their 
own, have been taught to descend through the notes of an 
octave in a clear silvery tone, occasionally introducing a trum- 
pet-like song, Terteng. In the pairing season, the males some- 

u 
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times sing so long, and with such vigour, as to hurst the large 
blood-vessels of the lungs, and thus fall off the perch in the 
midst of their song, and die instantly. 

In spring, when excited to pairing by the constant invitation 
of her mate, the female utters a few harsh, imconnected notes. 
In the case of one which is too old to breed, these notes are 
sometimes heard throughout the year. 

Th(i Canary is remarkable also for its good ear and memory, 
and its capability of reproducing all sounds, of whatever species. 
The variety of its ordinary song, indeed, arises from the fact 
that it imitates the songs of all birds which it has heard when 
young ; and it will also learn to execute two or more airs, or 
tunes, which it has been instructed as above described, in 
proper time and tune. Instances have also been known in 
which it has been taught to repeat short words distinctly, to 
distinguish names, colours, letters, and numbers, and to per- 
form certain actions at the word of command. I once saw a 
female, in the possession of a person named J eantot, of Befort, 
in Alsace, which selected from an alphabet, and placed in order, 
the letters of certain words ; added, subtracted, and multiplied 
in Gennan, and indicated, by means of numbers, the exact 
time of a watch. He had also three males with him, which 
were able to select letters and numbers which were named. 
Hunger had been the chief means used in the education of 
all. Some years ago, also. Canaries were exhibited which 
performed many curious feats, and, among others, enacted a 
trial and execution. A Canary was brought from prison by 
liis comrades, who formed a circle round him ; one lifted up 
his leg, as if to behead the culprit, who straightway fell down, 
pretending to be dead ; he was then carried off and buried in 
sand, while others accompanied the ceremony by whistling a 
dirge. 

I will conclude this artich^ by giving some rules, by the ob- 
servance of which, the possessiou of a good singer may be 
ensured. The first and chief thing is, that when young the 
bird should hear none but a good song, and so not be tempted 
to intermix the notes of other birds with his own. Care must 
oe taken to attain this object, not only at first, but at the first 
and second moulting season, as the bird is then obliged to re- 
learn his song, and might introduce into it some foreign admix- 
luie. Here, too, may be remarked, a difference of capability 
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in different birds. It should also be noticed whether the bird 
prefers to sing alone, or in company. Many birds are so self- 
willed as never to sing except they can display their vocal 
powers alone, while the song of others is alw^ays soft and low, 
except when excited to rivalry by bewaring the performance of 
a neighbour. Another ver^ important particular to be attended 
to, not only in the ease of Canaries, but of all Cage-birds, is to 
give them their allotted portion of food every day ; for if toe 
large a supply be given them at once, the result is, tliat they 
pick out the best at first, and leave the rest for another day, 
wdiich impairs their vocal powers. Four tea-spoonsful of 
the dry food above described, is sufficient for the daily supply 
of each bhd ; and whaiever they leave, may be given to the 
otlier birds of the aviary, which are fed on the universal paste, 
as an agreeable change. 

Additional. — The date of the first introduction of the Canary 
into England is not exactly known. Gesner, who wrote in 1585, 
makes mention of it: and Aldkovandus, in his Oniitliology^ 
printed at Frankfort in the year 1610, gives the first good de- 
scription of the bird (vide vol. ii. p. 355). Willoughby, in his 
History of Birds, speaks of Canaries as common enough in his 
time. Writers seem generally to concur in supposing that their 
original colours were green and yellow. Pennant says that he 
once saw some small birds brought directly from the Canary 
Isles, which were said to be the genuine sort ; they were of a 
dull green colour, but as they did not sing, were suspected to be 
hens. Me. Daines Barrington also records having seen two 
birds which came from the same quarter, neither of which had 
any song at all, and he was informed that many others w ere 
afterwards brought from thence with the same defect. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of navigators, there are birds in the Canary 
Isles with a sweet and lively song ; but whether they allude to 
this particular species or not, we cannot tell. On the whole, it 
seems likely that the melodious strain which this beautiful song^ 
ster pours forth from cage and aviary, is in a great measure arti- 
ficial. The bird is remarkable for its imitative powers, and great 
pains are usually taken in the education of the little musician, so 
that we have really no opportunity of judging what its “ native 
wood notes wild” are like. Buffon draws a parallel, or rather 
a contrast, between this bird and the Nightingale. “ If,” saya 
he, “the Nightingale is the chauntress of the woods, the Canary 
is the musician of the chamber. The first owes ad to nature ; 
the second derives something from our arts : with less strength 
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of organ, less compass of voice, and less variety of note, the 
Canary Bird has a oetter ear, greater facility of imitation, and 
more memory ; and as the difference of genius, especially among 
the lower animals, depends in a great measure on the difference 
that exists among them, with regard to the perfection of their 
senses, the Canary Bird, whose organ of hearing is more attentive 
and more susceptible of receiving and retaining foreign impres- 
sions, becomes accordingly more social, more tame, and more 
familiar. It is capable of gratitude, and even of attachment ; its 
caresses are endearing, its little humours are innocent, and its 
anger neither hurts nor offends. Its education is e^y, we rear 
it with pleasure, because we are able to instruct it ; it leaves the 
melody of its natural note to listen to the harmony of our voices 
and instruments ; it applauds, it accompanies us, and repays the 
pleasure it receives with interest. The Nightingale, more proud 
of its talent, seems willing to preserve it in ^ its purity; at 
least, it appears very little to value ours ; and it is with the 
greatest difficulty it can be taught to repeat any of our aira. The 
Canary can speak and whistle ; the Nightingale despises our 
words as well as our song, and never fails to return to the war- 
bling of its own wild wood-notes. Its pipe is a master-piece of 
nature, which human art can neither alter nor improve ; that of 
the Canary Bird is a model of more pliant materials, which we 
(;an mould at pleasure. This last, therefore, contributes in a 
much greater degree to the comforts of society ; it sings at all 
seasons ; it cheers us in the dullest weather ; and even adds to 
our happiness — for it amuses the young, and dehghts the recluse ; 
it charms the tediousness of the cloister, and exmlarates the soul 
of the innocent and the captive.” 

This author enumerates as many as twenty-nine varieties, and 
many more might be added, were all the changes incident to a 
state of domestication brought into account. “ The breeding 
and rearing of these charming birds,” says Bolton, “ forms an 
amusement of the most pleasing kind, and affords a variety of 
scenes highly interesting to inn(>ceiit minds.” In this country, 
no less than in the old German Fatherland,” and amid the 
green valleys of the Tyrol, many enthusiastic Canary fanciers may 
be met with. There are societies in London for promoting the 
breed of Canaries ; and amateurs distinguish upwards of thirty 
varieties : these varieties are separated into two great divisions, 
the Plain and the Variegated ; the fonner being called G ay Birds, 
or Gay Spangles, and the latter Fancy Birds, or Mealy Birds ; 
these latter are esteemed the strongest, and have the boldest song. 
Jonks, or Jonquils, is also a term applied to those of a pure yellow. 
There is also a variety called the liuzard, the plumage of which is 
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^ a greeaish bronze tlirougliout. excepting the upper part of the 
head, which is covered by a patch of clear yellow, and this variety 
is looked upon as the nearest of kin to the original stock. The 
back,” accordiug to a recent writer on prize Canaries,* being 
piarked with spangles in uniform stripes, corresponding with the 
trapezius, is an indication of the primitive state, the unsophis- 
ticated produce of nature being precise and geometrical.” 

Of the last named of these varieties, the genuine Lizard, we 
may rer^^ark, that it is a vciy beautiful bird, and highly valued, 
especially by the Aveavers of Nottingham, who produce some of 
the best specimens ; it is not, however, considered a regular prize 
bird, that honour being reserved for the varieties called the Mealy 
Birds and Jonquils, to which we shall presentlv more fuUy allude. 
In support of the opinion that the Lizard apjjroaches most 
nearly to the primitive type, it is stated by the authority above 
quoted, that; ‘*the prize birds, previous to the first moulting, 
appear in a plumage nearly similar to that of the Lizard, the only 
difference being, that the young birds are of a brownish hue, 
while the green coat of the Lizard is set off by a gloss of fine 
grey, similar to the effect of light upon an antique bronze. The 
legs of the prize bird are likewise represented W those of the 
Lizard, as they continue of a dark colour.” The SpangUd- 
Bach, of which we next speak, was a great favourite with the 
“ fancy” some twenty years ago, but is not now thought so much 
of, although it still has its admirers. In its plumage we see the 
same process with regard to the markings as were noticed in the 
Lizard, but much more broken up and diversified ; “an evident 
sign,” says our authority, “ of degeneration.” Among the canons 
of criticism adopted by the Canary societies, we find the follow- 
ing: — “No bird shall be considered a fair show-bird that has a 
feather or feathers without blac^k, in stalk or web, on the flight or 
tail feathers ; or that has less than eighteen flying feathers iq 
each wing, and twelve in the tail.” I? ext to the perfection oi 
wings and tail, these being defined by their black feathers 
forming a dear “saddle,” or absolute separation of colour from 
the wing coverts — the qualities which entitle show-birds to notice 
are. as follows : — 

The Jonquil, as its name denotes, is required to be of a pure 
deep yellow, entirely free from any green tinge ; the colour is 
deeper on the cap over the eyes, and on the scapulars. 

In the Mealy-bird, the golden plumage of back, breast, and 
head, appear frosted over, or powdered, through the small 
feathers, thus producing a whitish edge. In both of these varieties 
the purity of development is the criterion of excellence, and the firi^ 

* See IlluMf rated Mewt, Dec, 12, 1846. 
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prize i« adjudf^ed to the bird whose colour is most perfect. In 
these birds a superiority of form (the result of high breeding) will 
be discovered, but such a quality is not recognized by the judges, 

“ After the second moult, the Canary is no longer a show bird, 
the dark feathers in the wings and tail then disappearing entirely, 

“ The nest feathers are, as has already been stated, similar to 
the appearance of the Lizard. The first moulting, which occurs 
in the autumn of the first year, removes the short feathers only ; 
these are replaced by the pure plumage, which appears first in 
two clear yellow bands over the pectoral process, and then spreads 
over the whole of the upper part of the bird, leaving the quill 
feathers in their original black state. The Canary is then in its 
most perfect state as a fancy bird, and it loses tnis distinction 
immeaiately after. 

“ Among other points of nice attention which are required du- 
rinjgj the moult, it is necessary to observe if any of the quill 
feathers should happen to be prematurely shed (beaten out), in 
which case they would be reproduced colourless, or * foul ;* to 
provide against this, it is the practice of breeders to extract the 
growing leather when in the blood, or while it performs a part in 
the circulation. This being done, the uniformity of black feathers 
continues uninterrupted, 

“ In breeding the fancy birds, great proficiency is shown in 
judicious pairing. A Mealy-bird and a Jonquil being put toge- 
ther, the produce will not prove a mixture of the qualities of the' 
parent birds, but the character of the one or the other will appear 
distinct, and the produce of the nest will probably show specimens 
of each kind, Mealy and Jonquil. It is a curious fact, that the 
Mealy-bird may be distinguished at six days old, by the invariable 
appearance of five feathers on the crest of the ilium, which are 
not developed by the Jonquil in any case. 

“ The pious and excellent Dr, Watts has borne testimony to 
the harmony of the early condition of little birds. ‘Birds in 
their little nests agree,’ bnt it is well for the sake of veracity in 
this instance, that the wwthy doctor stopped there; for no sooner 
have the young of the Canary scrambled from the procreant cradle, 
than they will fight like young harpies. 

“ The above union, ?*, e, that of the Mealy and the Jonquil, is 
considered favourable to the production of pure birds ; but if two 
strong birds are associated, the result will be an overcharge of 
colour in the offspring. 

“ Another unfavourable consequence appertaining to the union 
of two Jonquils appears, when the practice is continued, in a de- 
terioration of the web of the feathers, w hich become frizzled and 
insufficient to cover the body, and the proper complement of tai! 
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and wing featliers will be wanting. A xjupious example of tliia 
kind appeared in a bird of our acquaintance. This specimen had 
failed to develop more than one single feather, the remainder 
of its body appearing lifco the scanty plumage of a Friesland hen. 
It was the habit of this odd bird to toy with the solitary feather 
\^'hich constituted its caudal appendage, by drawing it through 
its beak until it became quite curled up by such manipulation. 
The above propensity to make both ends meet is not an uncom- 
mon vic'^ among better fledged birds ; and it is the practice of 
attentive breeders to prevent it, by hanging a piece of string from 
the top of the cage, in order to divert the notice of his restless 
charge. 

“ The hen Canary produces on an average four nests annually. 
The number of thirty -eight birds have been bred from two pair 
of birds, and the produce of one cock and two hens has been 
known to amount to as many as forty ; but these are extraordi- 
nary instances. However, the many casualties to which the 
young birds are liable operates as an efiective check to their in- 
crease, and the breeder is considered to do well who produces 
half-a-dozen male birds of each sort in the year.” 

It appears that Canary Societies have existed in this country 
for upwards of a century, although there is no account of their 
origin and progress until within the last fifty years. We quite 
agree with the writer above quoted, tliat “ it is much to be re- 
gretted that such societies have not preserved any connected re- 
cord of their transactions, together vith some account of their 
observations upon the progressive changes u hich their exertions 
have effected upon the appearance of the bird.” 

The amount of the prizes offered by these societies appears to 
vary in accordance with the number of the members : the prizes 
are generally ten in number, and arc appropriated to the five best 
birds in degree of each favourite kind, viz. the Mealy and the 
J onquil. Ine principal shows are held in London, at the latter 
end of each year. The specifications above laid down form the 
leading features of excellence, but it is generally the custom of 
the societies to produce, or describe, a model bird at one show, and 
award the prizes to those exhibitors, w ho at the next produce 
birds which most closely resemble it. 

Besides the difierent varieties of w hich we have already spoken, 
there is a rare one, much admired, called the Cinnamon Canary 
of which the Norwich weavers are the principal producers ; it is 
to this class of men, as to those wdio follow similar occupations 
in Germany and elsewhere, that we are indebted for the finest 
of our trained singing birds, and careful and experienced trainers 
will often make very considerable sums by this mode of occupying 
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tlieir leisure Ivours. We l\avc it on tlie authority of BoLTOjr, 
that four Tyrolese generally bring over about sixteen hundred 
Canaries annTially, which cost them about twenty pounds, and 
for which they get on an average five shillings each. “ Most of 
these birds,” he adds, “ have been educated under parents, the 
progenitors of which were instructed by a Nighti^'-gale ; they are 
much valued for their song.” With the birds brought up in this 
countin’', the song generally partakes of a minglea character, those 
of the Nightingale and Titlark, or Linnet, being the most closely 
followed. 

Gilbert White asks : — Might not Canary Birds be natura- 
lized to this climate, provided their eggs were put, in the spring, 
into the nests of some of their congeners, as Goldfinches, Green- 
finches, <fec, P” 

Had the naturalist of Selbome been living at this time, he 
need not have queried the practicability of this. William 
Wollaston, Esq. of Welling, in Kent, an amateur breeder of 
Canaries, has had those birds building their nests, and rearing 
their young, in his shrubberies for some years past.* It is true, a 
home is provided for them to retire into in the winter season, so 
that they can scarcely yet be considered as thoroughly acclima- 
tized ; they are also furnished with appropriate food ; but there 
seems little reason to doubt that eventually the Canary may be- 
come, in some of our most sheltered and southerly counties, a 
wild bird of the copsfc and woodland. The experiment of inducing 
these birds to nest and breed in the open air has also been suc- 
cessfully tried in the grounds of the Queen’s marine villa, Osborne 
House, in the Isle of^Wight. 

The following observations on the Diseases of the Canary, by 
an English dealer in Song Birds, t may well be added to what 
Bechstein has written upon this subject, as they furnish direc- 
tions for treatment in some cases of sickness of which that 
author makes no reference ; — 

In treating of tlie disorders of Canary Birds, Mr. Nash says — 

I shall first consider those to which tlie ben is subject, whilst in 
the breeding cage. 

When the hen has built her nest, she is oft(m observed to 
appear thick and heavy, in which case she is breeding her egg, 
and ought to have a little bread and milk, and a few oatmeal 
groats : I have always found that this has afforded great relief. 
The groats may be given every day whilst she is laying, as it keeps 

♦ For an interesting account of a visit to Welling, see Kidd^s Journal, 
vol. i., in which will also be found articles by the Editor on Canaries and 
other Birds of Song ; evidently the result of long experience and close oil- 
aervation. 

t Mr. Nash, Great Windmill Street, Loauon. 
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hor in fine condition, thoutfli the bread and milk onght to be 
aparingfly administered, it being apt to make her too weak and 
relaxed ; indeed, it ought never to be given unless the hen be 
seriousiy unwell. 

“ It occasional^/ happens also that the hen finds great difiiculty 
in laying her egg, a complaint which is sometimes fatal ; when 
this occurs, I have ibund'that the least drop of salad oil applied 
to the parts, have afforded immediate relief and enaMed her 
to lay her egg with ease ; a warm bath is also a good thing 
when the hen is in this state. As soon as you observe that she 
labours under this difficulty, take her gently out of the cage and, 
hold her body in some warm water for a few minutes ; in doing this, 
however, the greatest care must be taken that you do not break the 
egg, for in that case you will run great risk of losing the bird. 
When you have given the hen the warm bath, put her carefully 
back again into the breeding cage, when she will go on her nest 
and lay her egg with the greatest ease. 

“ Canary Birds are also subject to the pip, wffiich is a little pim- 
ple that comes on the rump, and which sometimes goes away of 
Itself; if, however, at any time it should prove tedious, it may be 
opened with the point of a fine needle, the matter squeezed out, 
and a little loaf sugar, moistened in your mouth, laid on the sore, 
by which it wdl soon be healed. 

There is another disease to which young birds as well as old 
ones are subject, and which consists in a swelling of the body ; to 
ascertain wliether lids be the case, catch the bird and take it out 
of the cage, blow the feathers on one side ; when, if the body 
appears to project beyond the breast-bone, it is a sure sign that 
the bird is afflicted wdth this disorder, for which a little scalded 
bread and rape seed, prepared as follow s, I have found to be an 
excellent remedy. Take a small piece of stale bread, pour a little 
boiling water over it, and w hen it nas stood a few minutes, squeeze 
it quite dry. Next pour some boiling water over a little rape 
seed, and let it stand covered over mr five minutes, w hen the 
water must be poured off, and the rape seed rubbed dry in a 
cloth ; when this is done, take a knife, and having bruised the 
seed with it, mix it with the bread w hich you have previously 
scalded, so as to make a kind of paste. 

“ This disorder generally proceeds from the birds’ taking cold, 
either through being hung in a draught of air, or more frequently 
from their being allowed too much w^ater to w ash in, a circum- 
stance which ought particularly to be guarded against, more espe- 
cially when the birds are moulting, as at such times they are ex- 
tremely tender, and apt to take cold, owung partly to the disordered 
state of their bodies, and partly owdng to their being thin of fea- 
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thers 5 tlie more indeed that the birds be kept from the cold aif 
whilst moulting the better, for I have known many valuable birds 
lost, W being stopped in their moult, through taking cold. 

““V^en a bira begins to drop its feathers, I strongly recom- 
mend that the cage be covered over with baize, or flannel, so as 
to keep it quite warm, by which means the bird will throw off 
its old plumage, and get its new much quicker and handsomer 
than when it is allowed to moult in an open cage ; the sooner 
also that a bird gets through its moulting tlie sooner it will be iu 
song, which ougli i to be an inducement for the keepers of singing 
•birds to adopt the plan recommended above.” 

Wo may add to this the recommendations of William Xidd. 

“ When a Canary moults, which is generally in July or August, ac- 
cording to the heat of the weather, all you have to do is to keep him 
quiet and free from draughts. Being a cheerful, lively bird, there is 
no need to have him covered up, but do not let him be unduly 
excited ; give him a very small quantity of raw beef, scraped and 
moistened with cold water, once a week, occasionally a little yolk 
of a hard-boiled egg, and now and then a piece of sponge-cake, 
and ripe chick-weed in full flower. Nature will do the rest, end 
present your pet with a handsome new suit, that shall keep him 
spruce, and last him a full year. Mind and trim his claws when 
they are too long ; use sharp scissors always, a knife never. In 
handling him, let hinibe as passive as possible, so that your hand 
may not press unduly on any part of his little body. After the 
first operation he will understand all about it, and cheerfully 
submit to be trimmed.” The moulting time is, of all others, the 
most critical and dangerous period in the lives of Canaries ; 
therefore it is that we are inclined to quote somewhat largely 
what the best authorities have written on this head. H. B. Hiiist, 
in his B00A1 of Cage-Hirds* says : The time at which young 
birds, to whom it is most dangerous to moult, commence is when 
they arrive at the age of six weeks, and it continues for a couple 
of months. The symptoms of its approach may readily be seen. 
The birds become sad and sleepy in appearance, and sit 
upon their perches, or the bottoms of their cages, with their 
heads under their wings, for the greater portion of the day, while 
the floors of their cages are covered with small pen feathers, 
which they shed during all the time until the new ones appear. 
Th^ likewise eat very sparingly, and only of that description 
of food which they most prefer, w'hich should always be supplied 
to them. 

“ Great care must be taken at such time to give them the richest ‘ 
kinds of food, such as hemp-seed and sponge-cake, with a lump 
of loaf sugar for them to peck at occasionally. One of the dead- 

* Philadelphia, 1813. 
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Kest tilings that can happen to the Canary is to be put at this 
season in a cold place, or where a draught can reach him. He 
should be kept in the warmest room, and be put every day in the 
sun, which should shine on him through the glass. ‘ Should the 
moult prove uncommonly bad, take a piece of sponge-cake, soak 
it in sherry wine, and give it to him ; this will invigorate and 
do him much service. After this, and every day or two, as long 
as he seems drooping, blow a little sherry wine over his feathers, 
and then place him as before, in the sun or near the fire. A lump 
of 1 3 fined liquorice may also be thrown in his water, and, occa*- 
sionally, a little saffron. Be careful that your birds, during this 
time, are kept supplied with coarse sand or gravel, which is now 
doubly beneficial to them, and a great assistance in casting their 
feathers. 

“ For surfeit, which sometimes occurs in young birds of from a 
month to six weeks old, as well as occasionally in old ones, this 
author recommends a small piece of alum or of rusty iron placed 
in the water, or a little common salt. Wheaten bread and canary 
seed boiled in milk arc also recommended, as well as a tepid milk 
bath, to be succeeded by one of water of the same temperature, 
the bird to bo well dried afterwards, and fed sparingly with let- 
tuce seed ; this treatment to be continued for two or three days. 

When P/p makes its appearance, the birds should be fed on 
cooling seeds, such as lettuce or rape ; if not very bad, the birds 
may be suffered to break the sore themselves ; but if they appear 
very heavy and sleepy, they require immediate attention: the 
upper half of the spoiling is to be carefully and gently cut off, 
the matter pressed out, and the sore touched w ith a little salt} 
previously moistened with the mouth ; a further application of 
moistened brown sugar is to be made, if this treatment appears 
to cause much pain. Until the boil is sufficiently ripe for cutting, 
it, and the parts about it, are to be rubbed with a feather dipped 
in olive oil. 

“ The best remedy for Scabs on the Head is light and cooling 
food, such as lettuce and rape seed, and quietude. 

“ The presence of Bed Mites may be known by the bird’s plum-* 
ing and leathering himself at all hiours of the day — a thorough 
cleansing of the cage is the remedy prescribed.” 

Diarrhoea is a very common sickness w ith the Canary, for which 
neither Bechstein nor Nash prescribe a remedy; “it may 
readily be cured,” says our author, “by the application of a 
little sweet almond or olive oil to the belly of the patient, the food 
to consist of a little cantelope-melon seed, bruised, the yolk of 
hard-boiled eggs, sponge-cake, and slightly scalded lettuce.” 

These birds have sometimes a strange kind of croaking in th# 
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Voice, and difficulty of brentliinfr, the rc8i.lt of adhna ; the best 
remedy for this disorder is spouj^e cake soaked in sherry -wine, 
and a few wild plantain leav(‘s inserted in the c&^e eyery day. 

For perspiration the same treatment as that recommended 
by Bbchstein is the mode of cure. 

Cancer is a fatal disease, said to be very prevalent amonjj^ Cana- 
ries, and seemingly contagions, always attackintj the bird in the 
foot or the bill, which become much swollen. The curative pro- 
cess is to keep the cage constantly clean, so that no particles of 
dust or dirt- may adhere to the schirrlms part, and to nathe it fre- 
quently with sweet almond or olive oil, and wash with lukewarm 
milk. 

Costiven^ss . — See Bechstein on Constipation rape-seed, 
chick-weed, and lettuce-leaf, with a piece oi sugar-candy in the 
water. 

Want of appetite usually occurs after breeding, moulting, or 
other sickness ; in this case, take a handful of millet, canary, 
rape, yellow, and a little hemp-seed, mixed with the same quan- 
tity of moistened garden loam ; knead well together, then dry 
the composition, and cut up into small pieces, and give to the 
bird as required. Will keep good a great length of time. 

Broken lAmhs : When a bird meets with an accident of this 
sort, it should bo taken very tenderly and placed in a cage with- 
out perches, with ^ little soft hay, and his seed-box and w^ater- 
fount on the floor of the cage, wiiich should be covered round 
with a cloth, so that the bird may not be excited to move and 
flutter about; Nature will then do its work, and generally ef- 
fect a cure in a few days. 

BecliTW : It sometimes happens that a hen bird, which is kept 
from breeding, will fall sick and die, without exhibiting any 
symptoms of disease. This arises from being denied the society 
of the male bird. 

We have now given what we imagine a tolerably complete 
list of the ills and casualties of Canary life in a state of con- 
finement, with their appropriate remedies, and we shall, in the 
words of our American author, “ (^lose the section by recom- 
mending the amateur, or professional fancier, to keep a sepa- 
rate or hospital cage, for those wliich happen to be sick. This 
(Should be made of wood, with dark sides and a wicker front, 
covered inside with thick flannel. Most of the diseases which 
attack the Canary are contagious, and if the sick be kept in 
the same cage or apartment with healthy birds, they may cause 
the loss of an entire collection. Besides, they require differ 
ent food and more agreeable treatment than those in a good 
•tate of health.” The following is this autlior’s receipt for making 
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German Paste. 

Bruise in a large mortar, or on an even table, ’w ith a rolling 
pin, a pint or quart, as may be required, of rape- seed, in such a 
manner that you may blow the chaff* away ; to this add a good- 
sized piece of bread, reducing the whole to powder, and well 
mixing together ; put them i:i a box of oak, which should be kept 
^om the sun. A tea-spoonful of this powder with the addition 
of a little hard yolk of egg, and a few drops of water, wiU make 
an excellent food for young birds ; to the old ones it may be given 
dry. The powder must not be kept longer than twenty days, as 
the rape seed is apt to turn sour, so that when the water is put 
to it, it smells like mustard. It is best to make a small quanti^ 
of this paste every day ; under such treatment the young birds 
grow more rapidly. Stale sponge-cake, rubbed to powder, with 
the addition of hard white of egg, is the best food for young 
birds during the first three or lour days after they are taken 
from the care of their parents.*’ 


FOREIGN FINCHES. 

118 . Tue Glossy Finch. 

Fnngilla Nitena, Lin. Momeau de BreHl, Buf. Der gldnzende Fink^ Bech. 

Description , — This bird is four inehes and a half long, and 
somewhat smaller than a House Sparrow. The beak and feet 
are flesh-coloured ; the iris wdiite ; the whole plumage a blue 
black, or coal black, with the gloss of polished steel. The 
female is blackish on the upper part of the body, bordered with 
5^c]]uwiBh brown; behind the eyes is a blackish stripe; the 
rump is grey ; the belly dark yellowish brown ; the taS. black, 
with a grey border ; the feet red. In some males, both beak 
and feet are black. 

Ohservations . — This bird is met with in the woods about 
CJarthagena and in Cayenne. It has a very agreeable voice, and 
exerts itself in singing so much as to ruffle the feathers of its 
head and neck. It feeds on all kinds of seeds and fruits, is 
easy to tame, and when caged becomes fond of bread. The 
best food for it, however, is millet, rape, and poppy seed. 

119 . The Purple Finch. 

Fringilla Purpurea^ Lin. Bouvreuil Violet de Caroiinef Bur. Der 
Purpur Finkf Bech. 

This bird is as large as the common Chaffinch, and five 
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inches and a half long. In colour it is dark violet, or purple, 
with a tinge of dark brow^n ; the quill feathers are brown in- 
side ; the belly white ; the tail rather forked. The female is 
dark brown all over, the breast being spotted with white, like 
a lledwing. 

Observations. — In Carolina these birds are common in sum- 
mer, but in winter they depart in smaller flocks. They live 
prineipally on juniper- berries of which, when confined, they 
are fond. They are fed on rape and cfinary seed. They are 
soon accustomed to the food of the aviary. They are more 
esteemed for ’their beauty than their twittering song. 

120. The American Goldfinch. 

FringiUa TristiSy Lin. Chardonneret Jauney Bur. Der Americaniche- 
Oder Gelbe StieglitZy Bech. 

Description. — The American Goldfinch is four inches and a 
half loug, and about the size of a Linnet. The beak and feet 
are white ; the iris nut-brown ; the fore part of the head black ; 
the rest of the body yellow ; the shanks and the tail coverts 
yellowish white or grey ; the wing coverts black, wdth a white 
transverse band, formed by the points of the white coverts ; 
the quill feathers black, the edges and points of the hinder 
ones white ; the tail black. 

The female has no black on the fore part of the head ; the 
upper parts of the body is olive green ; the throat, breast, and 
rump, clear yellow ; the belly and vent white ; the wings and 
tail like the male, but lighter in colour. The young bird is at 
first like the female in every respect, except that it has the 
black forehead. 

Tlicse birds build twice a year, in autumn and spring, and 
have the colours described above only in summer. In winter, 
the male is black on the top of the head; the throat, the 
whole of the neck, and the breast, are yellow ; the rump also 
yellow, somewhat tinged wdth white ; the back olive brown, 
with the edges of the feathers lighter ; the wings and tail black, 
though almost all the feathers have a white border. The 
female is similar, except that her colours arc generally duskier, 
and that she has not the top of the head black. It is plain 
fro|n this, that these birds in winter bear a strong resemblance 
to our Siskins. 

Ohservaiiona — These birds arc met with in JS'orth America ; 
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in Bummer, Iii the State of New York especially. Like our 
Goldfinches, they live on thistle seeds, with which they are to 
be fed when caged. They become exceedingly tame. 

121. The Bhaziliax Finch. 

Fringilla Granatina^ Lin. Le Grenadin^ Buf. Der Brazilishe Fink, Bech. 

Description. — The BraziKan Finch is as large as a Siskin, 
four inches and three quarters in length. The beak is coral 
red ; the iris dark brown ; the eyelids scarlet ; the feet light 
gi-ey ; the sides of the head, round the eyes,, purple ; the 
upper pai't of the base of the bill blue ; the throat, the under 
part of the belly, and the shanks black ; the under part of the 
head and body chestnut-colourc'd ; the back and the scapulars 
inclining to brown ; the rump blue ; the quill feathers brown; 
the tail wedge-formed and bbick. 

These birds are by no means uniform in colour. Some have 
a brown spot between the beak and the eyes, and the back 
part of the body, both above and below, violet. In other 
specimins the under part of the belly, and the shanks, are of 
the same colour as the upper, while the throat is greenish 
brown. In others, again, the tail is reddish. 

The female has a red beak, and a purple spot under the eyes. 
The top of the head is reddish yellow; the back greenish 
grey ; the throat and the under parts a light reddish yellow* ; 
the lower portion of the belly and the vent whitish ; the rest 
much as in the male, but duskier in colour. 

Ohservations. — Tliis handsome bird is a native of Brazil. 
In the form of the beak it resembles the Goldfinch, and is 
fond of the same food. Its motions are lively, and its song 
exceedingly pleasant. 

The Elite-bellied Finch. 

Fringilla Bengalus, Lin. Le Bengali, Buf. Der Blauhauchige Fink^ Bkch. 

Description. — This bird is hardly larger than the Siskin, 
being four inches and a half long, of which the beak measureb 
four lines, and the somewhat wedge-shaped tail one inch and 
a half. The bill is compressed at the sides, very pointed, and 
of a red flesh colour. The iris is nut-browTi ; the feet light 
brown ; the upper part of the body an ashen blown, with a 
purple gloss ; the sides of the head, the under part of the 
nock, the breast, belly, rump, and vent, a light or azure blue* 
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The sides are spotted with ashen grey ; a crooked purple spot 
extends under the eyes to tlie back of the head; the quill 
feathers are dark browc^ with ashen bi'own edges; the tail 
blue. The female has no red spot under the eyes. 

These birds also vary in colour, perhaps only from difference 
of age. Specimens are found which are grey on the back; 
others having the same colour on the under part of the body, 
and others, again, on whose b(‘lly a red tinge may be remarked. 

Observations.- -These are African birds, which are brought 
to Europe principally from Angola and Guinea. Their move- 
ments arc livel}’ and engaging; and the song of the miile, 
though not loud, is agreeable. They are fed on canary, 
bruised hemp, and poppy seed. 

123. The Liveh-colouhed Finch. 

Fringilla Hepatica, Lin. Der Leber Carbene Finkf Bech. 

Description. — This, which is almost as large as the preced* 
ing species, measures in length four inches, for which four 
lines are to be taken for the beak, and one inch and three 
quarte rs for the wedge-shaped tail It resembles it also in 
colour, though different in air and behaviour. The beak is in 
shape like a House Sparrow, blood-red with a sharp point; 
the eyelids are bare and yellow; the iris a reddish brown; 
and the feet flesh-coloured. The cheeks, the throat, half the 
breast, the sides, and rump, are a dirty greenish blue ; on the 
cheek is a dark purple spot. The upper part of the body is a 
dark liver colour ; the belly the same, but lighter ; the wings 
dark brovm ; the edges of all the projecting feathers like the 
back; the tail dark brown on the inner side, on the outer 
inclining to blue, with black tips. 

Observations . — ^This bird inhabits the African coasts, and is 
very cheerful. Its cry is Fza''^ and its weak song resem- 
bles that of the Wood Wren. It is fed on canary seed, and 
seems to have a long life. 

124. The Green Goldfinch. 

Fringilla Melba^ Lin. Chardonneret Verd, Buf. Der Grune 
Stieglitz^ Bech. 

Description . — This bird, not imlike the common Goldfinch 
in size and form, is four inches and a half long, of which the 
beali; measures half an inch, and the tail one inch and a half. 
The beak is compressed at the sides, ends in a long point, 
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8ora(Jwhat bent at the front, and liesb -coloured. The iris is 
chestnut-coloured ; the feet grey ; the front of the head to the 
eye, as well as the throat, deep red ; the top of the head, the 
upper part of the neck, and the back are yellowish green; the 
wing-coverts and the iiinditiost quill feathers are green, edged 
with re(" ; the large quill feathers dark brown, bordered with 
a delicate yellowish green; the breast olive gr en, inclining to 
white on the belly. The whole lower part of the body is 
cove"'cd with long dark broA\ n spots ; the nimp and tail red, 
the latter being ashen grey on the under side. 

The female has a bright yellow beak ; the top of the head 
and neck are ash-coloured ; the small wing-coverts and the rump 
yellowish green ; the tail brovn, with a pale red border. In 
other respects itr is like the male. 

Observations . — This bird is a native of Brazil. The male 
is attractive, on account both of his song and beautiful plumage. 
It is kept in a cage, and fed with canary and rape seed, on 
which diet it may be preserved in health for many years. 

125. The Angola Finch. 

B'ringilla Angolenm, Lin. La Vengoline, Buf. Der Anyolische 
HdnjiinQ oder Fink^ Bech. 

This bird resembles our common Linnet in form and habits. 
It is foiir inches and a half long, of which the tail, wliich is 
somewhat forked, meusurcs one inch and three quarters. The 
beak is short, rather round, blunt, and a dirty flesh-colour. 
Th# feet arc flesh-colourod. Hound the beak, as hir as the 
eyes and throat, it is black; round the eyes and at the side of 
the throat spotted with white. The upper part of the head 
and neck, the back, and the small w^ing- coverts, are a brown 
ash colour, every feather having on it a dark brov n, egg- 
shaped spot, which is also foimd on the side of the neck. 
The under part of the body is orange, brightest on the bre ast, 
and growing darker towards the vent; the nimp dai'k yelluu^ ; 
the liirger wing-coverts and the quill feathers dark brown, 
with a yellow edge ; the tail dark brown, with a rusty gre y 
border and tip. 

Observations . — This bird is a native of Angola. It has a 
flute-like song, resembling that of our Linnet, but more melo- 
dious. It is fed with canary and rape seed. The young bu ds 
have the same plumage as the females. 


X 
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YI. SmCIYG BIRDS.* 

In these birds the beak is soft, generally conical, though 
sometimes approaching to the cylindrical form; pointed, and 
having the upper mandible fixed. Their usual food con- 
sists of insects, though some of them subsist partly on worms 
and berries. Tlnur nests are well built ; and the male shares 
with the female the labour of incubation. 

[In this division it will be seen that the German naturalist 
has included a great number of birds differing very considerably 
in their general habits and conformation ; collectively, they are 
fully entitled to br‘ distinguisbed as “ Songsters,” for among them 
are several which excel all oilier birds for the compass and variety 
of their notes. We have here tlic whole of the genus Sylvia, 
or soft-billed warblers, to which Mr. Sweet’s valuable obser- 
vations were confined, and several otliors wdiieh have no place in 
that genus. To some of the species, tlie term songster would 
seem ill ap]3li-ed, as they scarcely sing at all, so that in looking at 
the wliolc group, we are reminded of the w ords of Pliny : — 
“ Secundus ordo qui in duas dividitum species, Oscineft et Allies ; 
ill arum generi cantus oris, his magniludo differentium dedit.'* 
(B. iO. c. 42 )]. 

(A.) IIsTDIGENOUS BIRDS, 

” TAMEABLE WHEN OLD. 

120, The Skylahk. 

Alauda ArvensisA^^^- Alouett€,^\5T> Die Feldlerche,T^ECK. 

Desen’ 2 >tion . — This bird is bo very 'svell knowm, that were it 
not on account of its similarity in plumage to other birds of 
the same species — and for the sake of those inhabitants of large 
towms, wdio may not have the opportunity of comparing it with 
them — it w^ould scarcely be worth while to give a detailed 
description of it. 

The Skylark is ratlicr largm* than the Yellowhammer, 
being seven inches in length, of which the tail measures almost 
three inches. The beak, as in all birds of this species, is soft, 
straight, and conical. The mandibles arc of the same length; 
the upper, blackish brown, the lower, white. The iris is 
greyish brown ; the fc^ct also greyish brown, with a tinge of 
yellow in spring, and somewhat less than one inch in height. 
As IS the case A\ith all Larks, the hinder claw, or spur, is 
longer than any^ of the others. The forehcjid and poll aro 
rusty yellow, longitudinally spotted with blackish brown; 

* Oscines. Smavogel, Bech. 
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and when the bird is excited, the feathers occasionally erect 
themselves into a crest. The cheeks are greyish brown, and 
encircled by an indistinct whitish gi'eyline, which j)as3e8betwe(m 
the eyes. The feathers of the back arc blackish brown, with a 
broad margin; in some parts, piile reddish brown, and in others, 
whitish grey. The rump is rusty grey, striped wdth blackish 
brown ; the chin, b(}lly, and vent, yellowdsh white ; the lower 
part of the neck, the breast, and the sides, dingy wdiite, inclining 
to rust colour, and covered with fine blackish brown lines. The 
wing-coverts are greyish brown, the larger ones being edged 
with pale reddish brown. The p(n feathers are dark brown, 
the five first being whitish, the next reddish in their margin ; 
and those next to the body, which are larger than those in the 
centre, are grey; and they arc all tipped with w^hite. The 
tail feathers are blackish brown; those in the centre have on 
the inner plume a broad margin of rusty brown ; tliose on the 
outside, of whitish grey; the two external feathers, on the 
whole of the outer and hrdf of the inner plume, are white. 

The female is somewhat smaller than the male ; tmd is 
characteriiJcd by the more numerous and larger black spots on 
the back and brcvist, as well as by the generally lighter 
colour of the latter. The two following varieties are fre- 
quently seen in aviaries. 

1. The White Lark, which is occasionally met with in a wild 
state, and is cither pure white, or yi'Uowish white. 

2. The Mack Lark, which is a smoky black all over the 
bo^! V, mth a faint tinge of rust colour, and a margin of white 
on some of the plumage of the belly. I am not aware that 
tliis variety has ever bi‘eii met with in a wdld state, but it is 
not uncommon in aviaries, particularly if the Larks have been 
kept in a dark place. Lnlike the White Lark, it resumes the 
natural colours of the species, after moidting. 

Hahitat, — l^he Field Lark is at home all over the world, 
and frequents meadotvs, idoughed fields, and plains. It is a 
bird of passage, arriving at the beginning of February, and 
leaving iii large flocks in October. Of all birds of pass{ig(', it 
is the earliest in its arrival ; which may probably be accounted 
for by the circumstance, that as it feeds not only on insects, 
but on ^’ain,^ seeds, and various greem shoots, &c., it can 
hardly fail to find nourishment, even if cold weather should 
unexpectedly set in. 

X 2 
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In conlineineni; it is tdtlicr allom'd to range the room^ 
botakiug itself* at night to some comer railed ofi* for i sleeping- 
place, or is kept in a cage. If a good song be Q£«ired, the 
latter is the preferable metliod. The cage, the shape of which 
is of no consc'quence, should not be less than eighteen inches 
long, nine inc-hes broad, and fif'teen inches liigh. On the 
lioor should be a drawer filled witli river sand, witli which 
tliis bird delights to dust itself; the top Bhould be made of 
cloth, that it may not injure itstdf when flying upwards, as is 
often tlic case when it sings, or before it is accustomed to con- 
finement. A second drawer may be fippropriated for food and 
water ; or the vessels may he affixed as usuiil to the side of the 
cage. If the Lqi'Ils bo allowed to range the room, particular 
attention to cleanliness is re(piisite, as they arc very apt to 
(m tangle their fei't in such substances as hair, wool, and flax. 
If care be not taken to clean their feet once or twice a day, 
lameness, or even the loss of one or more claws, is often the 
result. 

Food , — In a wild state, the Skylark feeds on insects and 
their larcae, ants’ eggs, various kinds of small, seeds, and, in 
autumn and spring, on oats, which it shells by beating them 
uj)on the ground.* It is also fond of green food, and may be 
noticed picking up grains of sand, to aid in the process of 
digestion. 

In confinement, those which are allowed to range the room, 
thrive on the universal pastes. Those kept in cages seem to 
prefir tlie second of these, or they may be fed on poppy seed, 
eruslicd hemp seed and oats, biirley groats, malt, bread crumbs, 
vjiri(*d with a littlc' wyter-cress, lettuce, and cabbage. They 
are also fond of ants’ eggs, and lean meat. This diet may he 
occasionally given to ail Lailvs, wdiutlier ciiged or not, and will 
make them livelier, and improve their song. Tor those which 
are just caught, pop]jy seed and oats arc the best food. 

Breeding . — 'Jdie Skylark builds its nest on the ground, and 
chiefly in fallow fi(dds, or among the young com. It is roughly 
put together, of dry grass and hair, and is usually placed in 
some slight 1m)11ow. The female lays twice a year, four or five 
whitish grey eggs, spotted witli greyish brown. The period 
of incubation is fourteen days, and the young birds are often 
to be seen as early as the end of April. They are at first fed 
with insects, and begin to run about near the nest before they 
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are fledged. Before the first moulting, the upper part of then 
body is (*ovcred with white specks. The time for taking them 
out of the nest, is when the tail is about three quarters of 
an inch in length, when they are to be fed with bread and 
poppy seed soaked in milk ; though ants’ eggs, if* they can 
be got, form a T 3 referable diet. The young males may be 
distinguish cd by the ycdiow tinge of their plumage. The 
education of such as arc to bo taught to whistle, ought to 
commence before they are fully fledged ; as they then begin to 
practise their otiti song; and the facility with w^hich they 
iidopt the song of otlujr birds, render it necessary to hang the 
cage in a room by itsedf. I have had in my possession Larks 
which had acquired perfectly the songs of the Chaffinch and 
Nightingale. 

Some females, when confined in the aviary, lay eggs in- 
dependently of any connection with the male ; but I have nev(T 
succeeded in inducing them to sit. One, in the possession of 
a neighbour of mine, laid every year as many as from twenty 
to twenty-five eggs ; but never, under any circumstances, could 
be made to si^ upon them. The breeding season is earlier in 
the year, if the birds arc kept in garden aviaries, when they 
have, more fresh air, and better opportunities of exercise. 

Li 'aeoMs . — The Skylark is subject to all the diseases men- 
tioned in the Introduction. A malady by which it is very 
frequently attacked, shows itself by the skin about the root of 
the beak becoming scabby and yellow. I know of no better 
remedy than an abundance of good food, especially the second 
univc^rsal paste, varied with ants’ eggs, meal worms, and a 
little green food. The average duration of life in confinement 
is about oiglit years, though instances have been known in 
which it has lived for thirty years. 

3Iode of Taking . — It would occupy too much of our space to 
describe the numerous methods which are followx^d to entrap 
the Skylark. In all level countries, it may be caught during 
autumn in great numbers, by means of day and night nets. 
For the former, the nets are set up vei'ticaUy like a wall, and 
the Larks driven to them cither by poles, to which bunches of 
feathers are attached, or by ropes wdiich are drawn along the 
surface of the gi’ound. For the latter, a four-cornered net is 
drawn over such places as are likely to yield sport ; as, for in- 
Btance. stubbie fields, &c. Another plan, by which, in spring, a 
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/ood singer niaj^ often be procured, is to ttike a Liu’k, whose wingi 
have been tied, and to whie.ti a forked limed t^\dg• is attached, 
and let it go near the s])ot wh(‘i\- the wished-for bird is lieard. 
As soon as the decoy is secui by the latter, he is inllamed with 
jealousy, pounces down on his supposed rival, and is caught on 
the limed twig. 

Attractive Qualities . — The song of the Skylark is exceed- 
ingly agrcjeahle ; and consists of several Yjassages, all of which 
may be characterized as trills or slijikes, on vaiious notes of tlie 
scale, and only occasionally interrupted by the repetition of a loud 
whistle. It is a veiy docih'. bird ; and even when old, often 
imitates the songs of birds ^^'llich are hung in the same room 
with itself. Dihenmees of capability may indeed be noticed in 
the Lark, as well as in otlier birds; the song of some is 
stronger and sweet('r tlian that of otliers, and is unintennitting 
Iroin December till the moulting season ; while others, again, 
sing only between March and August. In a wild state, they 
geuca’aUy ci^ase to sing about St. James’ Day ; though there 
are exceptions to this rule, for they may sometimes be heard as 
lute as Michaelmas. ^ 

Additional. — This, as it is the most common, is also perhaps 
the most universally admired of all our native songsters. With 
us it is not a migratory bird, and its cheerful strains may be fre- 
quently heard quite late into the winter ; generally, however, in 
severe weather, the Larks gather into flocks, and seeking the lower 
and more sheltered grounds, are mute, or nearly so. They con- 
gregate about the ricks in the fields and farm-yards, and. help 
themselves plentifully to the hoard(;d grain. They are very com- 
monly in good condition, and well worth the attention of the 
fon Icr. Mudie gives an animated description of the Field Lark, 
as he calls it, and dwells particidarly U})on its beautiful mode of 
ascending and descending, and the agreement there is between 
llie song and the flight of the bird. 

Mh. Main, in the Magazine of Natural ILhiory^ observes, that 
“no bird sings with more method: there is an overture per- 
formed, vivace crescendo, while the singer ascends ; when at the 
full heiglit, the song becomes moderato, and distinctly divided 
into short passages, each repeated three or four times over, like 
ii fantasia, in the same key and tune. If there be any wind, he 
rises perpendicularly by boiinds, and afterwards poises himself 
with breast opposed to it. If calm, he ascends in spiral circles ; 
in horizontal circles during the principal part of his song, and 
zigzagly downwards during the performance of the finale. Some- 
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times, after Jeseeuding about half way, he ceases to sing, and 
drops with llie velocity of an arrow to the ground. Those ac- 
quainted with the song of the Skylark, can tell, without looking 
at them, whether the birds be ascending or stationary in the air, 
or on their descent ; so different is the style of the song in each 
case. In the first, there is an expression of ardent impatience ; 
in the second, an ondanle composure, in which rests of a bar at a 
time frequently occur ; and in the last, a graduated sinking of 
ihe strains, often touching the subdominant before the final 
close. The time and number of the notes often correspond with 
(he ^ ihration of the ings ; and though they sometimes sing 
whde on the ground, as they are seen to do in cages, their whole 
frame seems to be agitated by their musical efforts.” 

The strong attachment of tliis species to their young lias been 
the subject of remark by many naturalists ; Mr. Blytii records, 
that “ some mowers actually sliaved off the upper part of a nest 
of the Skylark without injuring the female, which was sitting on 
her young ; still she did not fly away, and the mowers levelled 
the grass all around her, without her taking further notice of 
their proceedings. A young friend of mine, son of the owner of 
the crop, witnessed this ; and about an hour afterwards went to 
see if she was safe, when, to his great surprise, be found that she 
had actually constructed a dome of dry grass over the nest during 
the interval, leaving an aperture on one side for ingress and 
egress, thus endeavouring to secure a continuance of the slielter 
previously supplied by tlie long grass.” T\^o or three instances 
are rccOi”ded of the Skylark moving its eggs under the fear of 
impending danger; and Mr. Jesse, in the fourth edition of his 
Gleanings, speaks of the attempted removal of a young bird of 
this ^^pecies to a place of safety by its parent, which, however, 
had not sufficient strength for the purpose, but was obliged to 
drop the fledgeling from a height of about thirty feet, so that it 
was killed by the fall. 

Yarrell observes, that “ Skylarks constantly dust themselves, 
appearing to take great pleasure in the operation, shuffling and 
nibbing themselves along the ground, setting up their feathers, 
and, by a peciiliar action of the legs and wings, throwing the 
smaller ana looser portion of the soil over every part of their 
bodies. This is supposed to be done in order to rid themselves 
of small para-dtic insects.” This author also says, “ that during 
the time of producing the eggs, the female lias occasionally been 
heard to sing w ith a pow er and variety of tone equal to the voice 
of her mate. The Skylark, though at other times timid, is, 
while the female is sitting, bold and pugnacious ; driving every 
other bird aw ay that ventures too near his charge, both watching 
and feeding her with unceasing solicitude.” 
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To no bird, except the NiRlitino:ale, liave tbe English poets 
paid such homage as to the Skylark ; from Chaucer downwarda, 
there is scarcely one of them who has not repaid the ecstatic 
music of that “ Bard of the blushing dawn," with a strain as full 
of gladness and meloc^ ; and not from tlie poets only has it re- 
ceived these tributes of admiration : grave divines, such as Jeremy 
Taylor and Bisirop Hall, have made it the theme of their high 
discourse ; the former says that “ it did rise and sing as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel." We wish that the 
nature of our \^'ork permitted us to quote a few of the most 
beautiful meeds of song oflered to this most blithesome of song- 
sters. As it is. we must bo content with one only, and it shall 
be Words worth’s : — 

“ Ethereal minstrel [ pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 

Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart amd eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground? 

Tl)y nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 

Tliose quivering wings coin])oscd, that music still. 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler ! That love-prompted strain 
(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing hondh 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ! 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the Nightingale the shady wood — 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thon dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony with rapture more divine. 

Type of the wise, who soar — hut never roam. 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home." 

127 . The Crested Lark. 

Alauda Cristafa, Lin. Cochfvia mi grossf Aloupfte Jlupppe, Bi'r. I)n 
Hauhrn Lerche^ Bkcu. 

Bnserijdion . — This bird is tiLout the size of the Skylai'k, 
though stouter, and reseinbU's it also in plumage, except that 
it is somewhat lighter in colour. It is seven inches in length; 
the beak is lead coloured, tipp(‘d v^ ith horn brown ; the iris 
dark brown ; the feet oik' inch high, and yellowish ash grey. 
The head, checks, top of the neck, and upper part of the back, 
are reddish grey; all tbe featluTs being blacldsh brown in the 
middle. From the nostrils to the cars, runs a reddish white 
stripe, hardly discenublo over the eyes, but broader behind 
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On the head stand from eight to ten long, pointed, blackish 
feathers, which wdicn erected, form a handsome crest. The 
BhouldcTS and middle of the back are light grey, spotted with 
dark brown ; the rnmp fi'athers a pale rusty yellow ; the chin 
reddish wdiite. The sides arc light grey, with a few dark 
brown longitudinal stripes ; the under part of the body is a 
dirty reddish white; the neck and top of the breast being 
covered with three-cornered black spots. The wing coverts, 
and the hindmost pen feathers, are dark brown, edged with 
light grey ; the other pen feathers dark brown, bordered with 
rusty r('d. The under wing coverts and pen feathers are a 
beautiful r(^d rust colour, Avhich in old birds changes into 
purple. The tail feathers are black ; the two centre ones 
somewhat lighter in colour, and bordered with reddish grey ; 
the two outermost, tippc'd and edged on the outer plume with 
rusty yellow. 

In the female the crest is not so high, and the black spots 
on the breast are rounder and more numerous. 

Ilahitat . — The Cr(*st(al Lark is seen in Central Germany 
only in the autumn and muter, and then in tow ns and vil- 
lages, along the high roads, near dunghills, stables and barns 
— in company with Sparrows and Ycllowhammers. It is pro- 
perly a native of TS^’orth Germany, Denmark, Swa^den, Russia, 
France, and Italy. In summer, it lhH]uents the thickets and 
bushes of the cultivated land, tlie paths of Avoods, and near 
villages which lie high and retired. It is a bird of passage, 
migrating in October. 

In confinement it may either be allowed to range about, or 
be placed in a cage similar to that prescribed for the Skylark. 
I know no bird in which the leathers grow so fast, as the 
operation of clipping the wings has to be repeated everj' tlireo 
or four W'e(d<s. 

Food . — In a wild state the Crested Lark livens on insects, 
small seeds of various kinds, and oats. In captivity it may b(^ 
fed like the Skylark, but is less delicate, and has been known 
to live tweiv^e years. 

Breeding . — It builds its nest on the ground, under dry 
bushes, or clods, or in gardens, under the vegetables, and evt'u 
on clay walls, and thatched roofs. It lays lour or live eggs, 
which are whitish grey, clouded with rust colour, and dark 
brown on the upper edge. Before the first moulting, the plu- 
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of the young is a inottlod wdiito. If taken from the nest 
to be reared when half fledgcid, they learn whatever is whistled 
to them, either by a teaeher or by other birds. 

Diseases. — These are the same as in other Larks ; their 
death is often caused by pj^irasitic insects. I may here introduce 
a fact, which seems to show that there is a difference of 
natural constitution even between birds of the same species. 
I possess two male Crested Larks, one of which destroys im- 
mediately every insect which appears upon him ; while the 
other — a good singer, a beautiful feeder, and, during the four 
years he was in Jiiy possi^ssion, a hc^althy bird — was covered 
with these little animals to the tip of every feather. 

Mode of Taking. — In winter, if a place which they are ob- 
served to frc'fjuent be cleared of snow, and limed twigs, nets, 
or evc'ii a si(jve be conveniently arranged, baited with oats or 
poppy seed, these birds may be cauglit without difficulty. 

Attractive Qualities. — The song of the Crested Lark is ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and various, though, in my oihnion, not 
so b(^autiful as that of the Skylark, of which, and the song of 
the linnet, it seems to be compounded. It sings from February 
to August, by night as well as by day. It is a very docile 
bird, and has not the tottering gait of the Skylark, but 
travi'rses the room in a rapid decisive manner, making very 
impressive motions with its crest, it is a very quarrelsome 
bird, but has the peculiarity of continuing to sing while it 
fights. 

Additional. — Only two or three specimens of the bird are 
recorded to have been taken in this country. One of these is 
menti(<ned in tlie Duhlia Fenny Journal, of Feb. 27, 1836, by a 
correspondent, who signs himself W. B., who shot the bird near 
Turr(‘y ; another is described by Mb. Yaebell, subsequently 
killed in Sussex. “This speoes,” says Macgillivray, “ is very 
like the common Lark, butwitii tlie bill stronger, and distinct 
decumbent, erectile crest. It is found in most European coun- 
tries, from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, as well as North 
Africa, Egypt, and Anatolia.” 

128. The Woodlabk. 

Alauda Arborea, Lix. AUiuHte des Bois ou Cujelier, Bur. Die Wald* 
lerche, Bech. 

Description. — Tlie Woodlark is scarcely two-thirds of the 
lize of the Skylarlc, being only six inches in length, but it bears 
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a striking resemblance to that bird in form and habits. The 
upper mandible of the beak is black, the lower brown, and 
both ineiining to flesh colour at the tip ; the feet are flesh- 
coloured, and throe quarters of an incli in height. ITie top 
of the head is reddish brown, mai'ked with four blackish brown 
streaks; and the plumage consists of long straight feathers, 
which, when the bird is excited, erect themselves into a crest. 
The base of this cre st is surround(?d by a whitish grey stripe, 
which passes from one eye to the other. The temples are 
brown ; the nape of the neck, and upper part of the back, are 
reddish brown, wuth blackish brown spots ; the lower part of the 
beak gTcyish broVn. Ihe throat and breast are y(^llowdsh white, 
spotted with blackish browm ; the rest of the lower part of the 
bod}’, yellow'isli white. The wing coverts arc dark browm, 
edged with pale reddish browui ; and tliere is a wiiite spot on 
the shoulder, on the articulation of the wing, and on each of the 
four first feathers. The pen feathers are dark brown, edged 
with yellowish wiiite on the lesser plume. The tail feathers 
are broad and blackish brown ; the first and second are tipped 
with white, and on eacii is a reddish white wedge-shaped 
spot ; while the two in the centre, as well as the long upper 
coverts, which reach sxlmost to the end of the tail, are entirely 
grcyisli brown. 

The female is a handsomer bird ; the gi'ound colour of her 
plumage is lightcT, and the marks upon it darker, while the 
breast is more thiclUy spotted, and the white line round the 
crest more distinct. It may be remarked, that in all species 
of Larks, those in which the ground colour of the phimage is 
more decidedly wiiite, and the spots more numerous, are 
generally females. 

llahitat . — The Woodlark is found in all the more temperate 
countries of Europe, and in summer may he noticed in such 
W’oods of coniferous and other trees as are occasionally broken 
by meadows and fields. Except in the breeding season, it flies 
in docks of from ten to tw’elve. It is a bird of passage^, talking 
its departuic in October, and returning in the beginning of 
Mai'ch. 

In confinement, the Woodlark sings better w^hen allowed to 
range the room than when ke'pt in a cage. In any case it 
ought to be plentifully supplied wuth river sand, both for 
dustirg, and to aid digestion. 
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Food. — ^Ih summer the Woodlark feeds on all kinds of 
insects; in autumn, on various seeds, e.g. poppy, rape, and 
linseed, millet, oats, &(*. In spring, when insects and grubs 
are not to be procured, it subsists upon green food. 

When confined, it may be fed on the universal paste, but, 
as it is a more dtlicate^ bird than either of the two last de- 
scribed, it is well to introduce a little variety into its diet. 
Por ^is purpose, poppy seed, oats, crushed hemp seed, sweet 
curds, dry and fresh ants’ eggs, bullock’s heart boiled and 
grated, malt, meal- worms, &c., may be occasionally given to it 
in small cpiantities. When first taken, the food which seems to 
tempt its appetite the soonest is poppy seed, oats, and ants’ eggs. 

Breeding . — The Woodlark builds its nest among the heath, 
under juniper bushes, in the long grass of prc'serves, or hedge 
sides in tlie neighbourhood of woods. It is constructed of dry 
grass stalks, interwoven with moss, wool, and hair, and gene- 
rally contains four or five eggs, spotted with whitish grey and 
violet brown. The young birds, wlnn takcai from the nest, 
may be reared on ants’ eggs, and bread soaked in milk ; or if 
the parents be also taken, they will feed their brood with this 
food. They easily learn to imitate the songs of birds which 
are confined in thu same room; but to me this artificial song is 
not so agreeable as their natural warbling. 

Biaeases . — This bird is liable to all the diseases mentioned 
in tlie Introduction, but is especially subject to a malady which 
makes its claws drop off. The best prevention of this is a 
strict attention to cleanliness, particularly to the removal of 
hairs, which cut into the flesh. It rarely lives more than four 
years, and generally dies of a broken leg, a peculiarity which 
I have remarked in no other bird. 

Mode of Taking . — The Woodlark may be taken by putting 
limed twigs on the nest, or if this method he rejected as too 
cruel, the use of the night net in autumn is often very success- 
ful. During snow-storms, in spring, they may be caught with 
limed twigs or a net, in places cleared from, or not yet covered 
with snow. A good decoy will at the same time of the year lure 
them to spots either in the furrows which have been set with 
limed twigs, or within reach of the clap not. Like the Chaf- 
finch, they may also he caught by a decoy, in which the wings 
are tied, and which has a forked limed twig attached to it, as 
before described. One advantage of this method is, that the 
captive is always a male. 
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Attractive Qualities . — The Woodlark not only excels all 
other Larks in the beauty of its song, but, in my ojinion, sur- 
passes, in this respect, all G('rman birds whatever, except the 
Chaffinch and the Nightingale. Its tones are flute-like, and 
the \arying phrases of its song have all a melancholy and 
tender expression. It sings either perched on the top of a 
tree, or flics upwards ahnost beyond the reach of sight, and 
remains poised on its outstretched wings, often warbling for 
an hour together. In confinement it always sings on its ptreh. 
The period diuing which it sings is, in a wild state, from March 
to July ; in confinement, from February to August. The female 
also sings, as is the case with all Larks, but in a more broken 
and interrupted strain. Some Woodlaiks, which, however, 
are often the best singers, are obstinate and whimsical, and 
will not sing if any body be in the room ; it is therefore best 
to hang them in a cage outside the window. Its abrupt gait, 
and the curious manner in which it raises the feathers of the 
head and neck when walking, make the Woodlark an amusing 
inmate of the aviary. 

Additional. — The following is a portion of Mudie’s account 
of this sweet and pUiintive songster : — “ The Woodlark, though 
pretty generally distributed over the British islands, is by no 
means so common a bird as the Skylark. It is found on the 
borders of woods in ^vild places, and is not so much a bird of the 
cultivated fields as the other. Indeed, it is altogether of more 
solitiu’y habits ; for while Skylarks congregate in flocks of many 
thousands, it is rare to see a dozen of Woodlarks at the same 
tiiuc ; and eVen in the small numbers that do appear in the 
winter, they are not found far from those wild localities in which 
thiy breed. 

“ That Woodlarks are not so numerous in proportion to their 
eggs as the other species, may be accounted for, partly from 
the inclement season, and partly from the more barren places in 
which they breed. Their breeding- time varies considerably in 
different parts of the country ; but in all situations it is as early 
as the weather wiU admit. And thus, on the high grounds, on 
the skirts of the Grampians especially, the nests arc liable to be 
destroyed by those storms of sleet or snow, which set in some- 
times as late as the middle of May, or even the beginning of 
June.” 

At the close of autumn these birds congregate in small flocks 
in the open fields, seeking food ; then it is that tlieir melodious 
warble is no longer heard, as they utter instead a low meianckoly 
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cry resembling tbo syllables /«, In; hence Cuvier has applied to 
this bird the term Alauda lulu. If the season be miJa, how- 
ever, they continue their sweet song far into the autumn. 
Bolton tells us, that some bird-fanciers prefer the song of this 
bird to that of the Nightingide, with which it is said sometimes 
to contend for superiority, invading even those hours which are 
generally considered sacred to the queen of feathered vocalists. 

What time the timorous hare trips forth to feed, 

When the scar’d owl skims round the grassy mead ; 

Then bigli in air, and poised upon his wings, 

Unseen the soft enamoured Woodlark sings.” 

Blvth says, “ in hot summer nights Woodlarks soar to a pro- 
digious height, and hang singing in the air.” It has been a 
matter of dispute whether the term Woodw ell, or Woodw ale, 
used by some old authors, refers to this bird, or to a species of 
Thrush. In the biiUad of JRohin Hood wc find it said — 

“ The Woodwele sung, and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray, 

So loud, he waken’d Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay.” 

129. The SHOitEL.UiK. 

Alauda Alpestris, Lin. Alouette de Virginie^ ou Hau^ae-col noir^ Buf. 

Die Bcrglerehcy Bech. 

Description . — The Shorclark is seven inches in length, and 
a somewhat larger bird than the Skylark. The plumago on 
the upper part of the body is similar in colour, but the throat 
and lower part of the neck are light yellow, and, as well as 
the breast, traversed by a black strii)C in the form of a horse- 
shoe. The north of Europe is the home of the Shorelark, 
but in winter it may be st'cn in various parts of Germany, 
seeking in the horse-dung for grains of corn. It is often cap- 
tured on the southern side of ih< ; Thuringia, n Forest, when 
returning home, espcmally in a snowy spring, with limed 
twigs and nets. It is, however, often so emaciated, as not to 
be able to eat the food offered it. It may be treated in all 
respects like the other species of Larks 

Additional. — This bird is sometimes called the Horned Lark ; 
its claim to be admitted into the British Fauna rests upon some 
three or four specimens, one obtained in J^orfolk, another in 
Lincolnshire, and a pair in Kent ; the male only of which, being 
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the more attractive bird, was preserved. This species appears to 
inhabit the liortbern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, being 
more plentiful in the latter continent than elsewliere : it has 
been described by Wilson, Kichakdson, and Audubon, the 
latte*: of whom says it is seldom found west of the Aheghany 
mountains. 


180. The Titlark. 

Alaiida Trivialis^ Lin. Alouette Pzpi, Buf. Per Baumpieper oder Die 
Spitzlerchey Bech. 

Description . — This and the three following birds, though 
usually classed with the Larks, are tTitilled to this clasb«ilica- 
tion only by the colour of their plumage, and by the fact, that 
two of them ])os8ess a long spur. They are generally slighter 
in make ; and in the shape of the beak, and the characteristic 
movement of the tail, rather resemble the Wagtails. In a 
wild state their food consists wholly of insects. They have 
two light coloured stripes upon the wdngs; a similar stripe 
passes above the eyes, and the throat is free from spots. Thc'y 
have all a mournful piping call, and, unlike the Larks, bathe 
in water, instead of sjind. I consider them to be a link be- 
tween the Wagtails (Mofacilla) and the Larks {AlaudaJj and 
to form a class which I call Lipits f AntlmsJ. 

The Titlark is the smallest of all German Larks, whether 
properly so called or not, being only hve inches tmd a half in 
huigth, of which the tail measures two inches and a half. 
TIjo beak is very pointed; the upper mandible blackish brown, 
the lower whitish ; the feet ten lines in height, tend, as wi^ll 
as tlie claws, a pale flesh colour. The spur, or hinder claw, 
is crooked. The head is rather long, and, with the nape of the 
neck, back, rump, and sides, olive brown, spotted wdth black ; 
the lower part of the body, as Lir as the belly, rusty yellow, 
covered with black longitudinal spots, which begin at tlie 
corner of th(^ beak, and extend over the breast. The belly is 
white ; the smaller wing-coverts olive brown ; the two larger 
rows blackish, the upper ha^dng a miirgin of white, the lower 
of reddish white, which produce two white stiipcs on tho 
wings. The pen feathers are dark bro^vii, edged with olive 
grey ; the tail thin, and somewhat forked. All the fealhens 
of the tail are pointed, and dark brown; the external ones 
being white half* way down the outer plume, and the next 
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fiaxang a Biiiail wedge-shaped white speck near the tip. The 
under side of the wings is grey. 

The female is hardly distiiignisliaule from the mtile, except 
that the throat, neck, and brcjast, arc not so bright a yellow, 
but have rather a whitish tinge ; tliat the white spot on the 
second tail feather is smaller, and the two stripes on th(‘ Anngs 
whiter. The males of one year old, also, are not so yellow on 
the lower part of the body. 

Halitat , — The Titlark inhabits the whole of Europe, ex- 
cept the extreme north, and frequently breeds in the moun- 
tainous and for(^st districts of Germany. It chiefly frequents 
the skirts of woods, or those parts whi(.‘h have been cleared of 
trees, as well as the neighbouring gardens and meadows. In 
August, it may bo seen in small flocks in the cabbage fields, 
jr on the house-tops ; and in September in the oat fields. On 
this accoun fc, it is often caught about the beginning of October, 
in the night nets used for the capture of the Skylark. It is a 
bird of passage, returning about the end of March, when, if 
the weather be at all cold, it may generally be seen in the 
ploughed fields, and near warm springs. The Titlark has one 
pciculiarity, which is shared by very few birds ; namely, that 
its call in the pairing season is entirely distinct from any note 
which it utters at other timers. It usually perches upon the 
ground, and utters its cry of Giek^ giek ! while at the pairing 
time, or when it has young, and is near its nest, its caU is a 
mournful 'fzip, izvp ! If this cry be heard from a bird perched 
on a tree, it is a sure sign that the nest is not far off ; and the 
bird mil be found to have its bill full of insects, redoubling its 
cries vts the stranger approaches its nest. At this time, it sel- 
dom or never utters the call Giek^ giek ! 

In my collection, the Titlark is allowed to range the room 
with the other birds ; but if any amateur should think it worthy 
of a cage, its life wiU be lengthened by this means, and its 
song improved. The cage should he an ordinary Lark’s cage, 
furnished with two perches, upon which the bird is fond of 
placing itself. 

Fo ^. — ^In a wild state the Titlark feeds principally on flies, 
grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, and small butte^es. In 
the a\dary it requires a Viiricd di(‘t, and besides the usual 
paste, should occasionally have the Nightingale’s paste, crushed 
hemp seed, sweet curds, or meal worms. The chief difficulty 
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in keeping the Titlark is to accustom it, when newly caught, 
to the food of the aviary ; for which purpose it should be at 
first fed with meal worms, grasshoppers from which the legs 
have been taken off, and ants^ eggs, with which the univers^ 
paste may be mixed, in gradually larger quantities. The Tit- 
lark does not sand itself like other Larks, but takes up water 
with its bill, with which it sprinkles its body. 

Breeding . — Tlio Titlark builds its nest on the ground, in 
gardens, meadows, or open spaces of the forest, among the long 
grass. It is carelessly constructed of dry grass stalks, lined 
inside mth finer stalks, and horse and cow hair. The female 
lays tAvice a year, four or five grey eggs, mottled with brown. 
The young — which, on account of the numerous enemies to 
whose attack they are exposed, leave the nest as soon as 
fledged — may be reared on ants’ eggs, and bread soaked in 
milk, mixed with a little poppy seed. They are veiy docile, and 
learn to imitate, though not very perfectly, the notes of such 
birds as arc kept in the same room, particularly of the Canary. 

Diseases . — The Tithirk is subject to the usual diseases of 
birds, as well as to the falling off of the feathers, at other 
seasons than that of moulting. If at this period it be not 
fed with good and nourishing food — as, for example, meal 
worms and ants’ eggs — ^it frequently dies of atrophy. The 
average duration of its life is six years. 

Mode of Taking . — The surest, though an inhuman method of 
catching the Titlark, is to put limed twigs on the nest. In 
March a male bird may often be obtained by help of a decoy, 
to which a limed twig is attached, in the manner already more 
than once described. In autumn it may be taken with the 
night net, if the places in the oat-stubble which they frequent, 
be noticed ; though at this season of the year it is difficult to 
distinguish between the sexes. Up to September, the Titlark 
may be also cniight in the water-trap. 

Attractive Qualities . — The song of this bird, though consist 
ing only of three passages, ornamented with trills and shakes, 
is pleasant. It cither sings perched on the top of a tree, or 
ascending perpendicularly in the air, where it sustains itself 
for a few moments, and then returns to its former place, re- 
peating in its descent the syllables Tiict^ tzia, tzia ! In a wild 
state it sings from the end of March to July; in confinement, 
from February to the same period. It is an amusing bird, 
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attracting attention by its slow and thoughtful gait, the con- 
stant motions of its tail, and its attention to its ovm neatness 
and cleanliness. 

Additional. — With us this bird is variously known as the 
Titlark, Tilting, Meadow-Pipit, and Moss- Cheeper ; it is a com- 
mon and generally distributed species, being as often met with 
in the interior of the country, as on the coasts, and frequenting 
principally wet meadows, commons, and pasture lands. “ In 
winter,” says Macgillivray, “most of the individuals betake 
themselves to the lower grounds, many to the sea-shore, where 
they mingle with the Rock-Pipits. During snow, they search 
the margins of streams and lakes, frequent unfrozen marshes, 
and even appear in the stack-yards. Their food consists of in- 
sects, pv/p(E, larvcB, and occasionally small seeds, along with which 
they pick up particles of gravel, and frequently, in the lower dis- 
tricts, small bits of coal and other dark-coloured substances. 
When searching for it, they walk by short alternate steps, keep- 
ing the body close to the ground, in the manner of the okylark, 
and when alarmed, either crouch, or spring up, uttering a repe- 
tition of their ordinary cheeping note, and fly off* to a distance. 
You may see them occasionally on a bush or tree, frequently on 
a wall, a stone, or a rock j but they are essentially ground birds ; 
and while they are employed all day in traversing the meadows 
and pastures, they repose at night among the dry grass of the 
moors and hills, or under the shelter of tufts of heath, furze, or 
other small shrubs. Their ordinary flight is wavering and de- 
sultory, but when they fly with speed, in an undulating line. 
They are not generally very shy, so that they are easily shot, but 
at the same time they are evidently watchful and suspicious, and 
fly off when one approaches nearer than thirty yards.^’ 

This is the bird m whose nest, it is said, the Cuckoo most fre- 
qu(mtly deposits its egg, and in reference to which a remarkable 
instance of sagacity is mentioned by Thompson, in his papers on the 
Natural History of Ireland. A nest of this bird having being dis- 
covered by some truant boys, on the side of a drain, where, as 
well as on the ground in fields, it was frequently known to b^d, 
was by them deprived of the grassy covering wliich concealed it. 
On visiting the spot a day after this occurrence, he found a quantity 
of withered grass laid regularly across the nest ; this he removed, 
and out flew the bird. On the day after, he repeated his visit, and 
again found the grass similarly placed, and discovered a smal) 
aperture beneath, by which egress was afforded to the bird, that 
had oridently herself thus endeavoured to screen her nest from 
observation. 
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131. The Fieldlahk. 

Alawia campestru, Lin. La Spipolette, Bup. Der Brachpieph', Bbch. 

JDeBcription , — This bird is six inches and a half in length, 
smaller and more slender than the Skylark. It resembles the 
Oested Lark in c dIout, and the Titlark in form. The beak is 
thick and long; the upper part of the body dark grey, with 
blackish spots. There is a white strip(? over the eyes, and the 
breast, which is yellowish white, is streaked with blackish 
grey lines. The tail is dark brown, Slaving the two outermost 
feathers white on the outside. The feet are a pale flesh- 
colour ; the nail of the hind claw is strong and curved. 

The Fieldlark may be met with in summer in woody 
marshes ; in autumn, on the edges of fields, meadows, and 
high roads ; and may be caught with the night net. It does 
not sing, but cries constantly, wliile making its revolutions in 
the air, Tsirru ! and Datsida / It is a bird of passage, depart- 
ing in September, and returning in April. It must be fed and 
treated like the Titlark ; but is a more delicate bird. 

Additional. — Bechstein, it will be seen, has placed this bird 
with the Pipits, but it does not appear at all clearly what British 
species corresponds with the slight description here given. Mac- 
GILLIVKAY includes ill his AnthdSf or Pipit Genus, five species, 
two of which appear to be identical with these just described ; 
the other three, which he calls Antlms Ohscurus, the Dusky 
or Shore Pipit ; A. Spinoletta, the liedbreasted Pipit ; and 
A liecardi, llichard’s Pipit, scarcely agree, in their distinctive 
characteristics, with either of the species given by the German 
naturalist, who claims for his Water Pipit, presently described, 
the Linn JEAN title Alauda SpinoleUa. In point of size it best 
corresponds with the Anthus Aquaticus, variously called the 
Bock or Shore Pipit, Bock, Sea, or Dusky Lark, which Mudie 
describes as inhabiting the sea- shores, and finding the principal 
part of its food at, and within, the high water mark. “ In man- 
ner its song in spring, and its chirp at all times, bear a very close 
resemblance to those of the Meadow Pipit. It runs with great 
ease along the sand, picking up its food ; and when alarmed, it 
hops onward with a bouncing flight. The nest is formed of bents, 
or other plants, growing near the sea, and lined with finer fibres, 
or with hair. The eggs are not more than five, yellowish grey, 
witH reddish brown spots, especially at the thick ends. There 
axe two broods or more in the course of the year- ’ 
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132 . The Meajdow Laek. 

Alauda Pratensis, Lin. Jlouette des pres ou Farhause^ Buf. Der 
Wiesenpeiper^ oder die Wiesenlerche, £ech. 

Description . — This bird, which measures five inches and a 
half in length, is very like the Titlark; though it may be 
easily and certainly distinguished from it by the straightness 
of its spur or hinder claw. Eesides this, it is generally smaller; 
the feet redder, the head huger, and the beak, which is only 
two inches in length, thinner and not so long. The upper 
part of the body is olive green, spotted with blackish brown ; 
the rump rciddish greyish green, mottled with grey. A dis- 
tinct whitish yellow stripe passes above the eyes, and another 
of a similar colour encircles the checks. The under part of 
the body is dirty white, reddish yellow on the breast, and 
tinged on the sides of the breast and belly with greenish yel- 
low. The breast is covered with oval black spots, and the 
upper part of the belly wuth triangular specks of the same 
colour. The wings are traversed by a double white stripe ; 
the pen feathers me dark brown ; the feathers of the tail, 
which is somewhat forked, blackish. The external feathers 
are, however, half white, and the others are marked by a 
wedge-shaped w^iiite spot. 

The plumage of the female is generally lighter in colour. 

Ilahitat. — The Meadow Lark frequents lakes, rivers, marshes, 
and damp meadows. In September it may be seen in great 
numbers on the meadows and among the stubble fields ; while 
in October, it collects in large flocks, and takes its departure. 
It is almost the last bird of passage to leave us, as its shrill cry, 
Bis, his I may often be heard in the meadows, even in Novem- 
ber and December. It returns in Mtuch. 

When in confinement, it may either be allowed to range the 
room, or be kept in a Lark's cagt‘, which, as in the case of the 
Titlark, and for the same reason, should be furnished with a 
couple of perches. 

Food . — ^In a wild state the Meadow Lark feeds on insects, 
especially aquatic species. In the aviary it is the tendereet of 
its kind, and can be inured to the universal paste only with 
great difficulty. The best diet for this purpose is composed ox 
ants' eggs and chopped meal worms, mixed with soaked bread 
fuad meal As it always requires both ants’ eggs and meal- 
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worms, tlie best plan is to keep it in a cage, and feed it on 
the diet prescribed for the Mghtingale. 

Breeding, and Diseases . — This bird builds its nest in marshes 
and damp meadows. The principal diseases ’to which it is 
liable are atrophy and diarrhoea. 

Mode of Taking . — Tlie Meadow Lark may sometimes be 
taken with other Larks in the night net, or by setting witli 
limed twigs the marshy places which it is observed to frequent. 
In snowy weather the same result may be attained, by setting 
limed twigs, baited with meal worms, on some spot cleared 
from snow. 

Attractwe Qualities . — This is a very pretty Cage-bird. Its 
song is full, clear, and melodious ; and, except that it is more 
various, and is better executed, resembles that of the Titlark. 
There are also passages in it which are like the warbling of 
the Canary. 

Additional. — With us this bird is sometimes called the Tree 
Pipit, or Short-heeled Field Lark ; it is frequently confounded 
with the preceding species, which it very closelv resembles ; it is 
of much less frequent occurrence in Britain, where, according to 
Macgilliveay, it does not remain during the winter, nor does 
it “ frequent the heaths and open grassy pastures, wliich are the 
favourite places of abode of the Meadow Pipit in summer ; but 
is found in the cultivated parts, in the licinity of woods and 
thickets. Its song, which is of the same lively character, but 
mellow er, more modulated, and longer continued, is given out 
dming the descent from an elevation of from twenty to thirty 
ypr ds, during which it flutters with expanded w ings and tail. 
Sometimes, also, it sings w hile perched on a tree, and more fre- 
quently while descending from one to the ground. 

“ I'he nest, which is placed among the grass in a w ood, or near 
its margin, is similar to that of the Meadow Pipit, being com- 
posed of dry grass, lined with finer blades, and having the inte- 
rior of hair. Mr. Weik, of West Lothian, who seems to have 
paid close attention to the habits of both species, writes, ^ that 
w hile the eggs of the Meadow Pipit are closely freckled some- 
times with dark, and sometimes witn light brow n, those of the 
Tree Pipit are blotched wdth deep crimson purple, and the 
ground colour of them partakes of a tint of the same, but much 
paler.* ” 
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133, The Water Lark. 

Alaudi^Spinoletta, Lin. Der Woiserpiqfert Bxch. 

Description, — This, which is the largest of the Larks, is 
seveH inches in length, of which the tail measnreB three 
inches, and the hcak seven lines. From tip to tip of the ex- 
panded wings is eleven inches and a half. The beak has a 
sharp ridge on the top, and in summer is hom-blue, in winter 
brown, edged with yellow. The feet are brown, and unwieldy ; 
the spur long and strong. The upper part of the body is olive 
green, mottled with a similar tinge of grey; an indistinct 
white stripe passes between the eyes ; and the under part of 
the body is greyish white, covered on the throat and breasl 
with triangular dark browm spots. The wings are blackish 
grey, with two white stripes ; the tail strong, somewhat forked, 
and blackish ; the outermost feather having a wedge-shaped 
white spot, and the second being tipped with dingy white. 

The female is a darker grey on the upper part of the body, 
and on the under part is more thickly spotted. 

Sahitat . — I have never seen this bird except in Franconia 
and Thuringia, during its passage at the end of October and 
beginning of NoVember, There it may be seen in moist places, 
and especially near springs ; and in mild winters it occasionally 
remains till March, 

It is easily tamed, and may either be allowed to range the 
room, or may be confined in a Lark’s cage with perches. 

Fogd . — In a wild state it feeds, like the Wagtail, on aquatic 
insects. Wlien confined, it may be. easily induced to eat the 
universal paste by mixing with it a meal-worm or two ; it 
will also take poppy and crushed hemp seed. It is fond of 
bathing. 

Mode of Taking . — A spot near the water should be cleared 
from snow, and set with limed twigs, baited with meal worms. 
If the bird be gently driven towards it, success is certain. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Water Lark, which is a favourite 
bird with me, usually sits still upon its perch, but moves its 
tail backwards and forwai’ds almost as fast as a Strand Snipe, 
Its song resembles that of a Siskin or Swallow, or is occa- 
sionally like the wetting of a scythe. Its call, which is shrill 
and harsh, is Huh ! hish ! It is a very cleanly bird. 
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134. The Staeling. 

Stwmus vulgaris, Lin. Etourenau, Buf. Der Gemeine Staar, Bech. 

Beservption . — The Starling resembles the Redwing Thnish 
Li size and shape, being eight inches and a half in length, of 
which the tail measures two inches and a half. The beak is one 
inch long, awl-shaped, angular, somewhat flattish, and a liitle 
blunl). It is a pale yellow, tipped with brown, and in winter 
blackish-blue. The iris is nut-brown ; the feet one inch in 
height, and dark flesh-colour. The whole body is blackish, 
having a bright purple tinge half way down the back and 
breast, with a bright green lustre on the rest of the body, and 
on the wing-cewerts. The pen and tail feathers are black, 
Speckled wdth grey, and, together with all the coverts, edged 
with light rust colour. The feathers of the head and nape of 
the neck are tipped with reddish white ; those on the back 
with light rust colour, and on the outer part of the body with 
white. Hence the general appearance of the bird is speckled. 

In the female the beak is rather blackish brown than yellow ; 
the light-coloured spots, especially on the head, neck, and 
breast are larger, and the edges of the wing feathers broader, 
which altogether give the bird a lighter and more mottled 
appearance. Old males have hardly any w^hite spots on the 
forehead, cheeks, throat, and belly. 

There are several varieties of this bird: as, for instance, 
White, Mottled, White-headed, and Grey Starlings, as weU as 
such as are white all over the body and black on the head. 

Habitat . — The Starling inhabits all parts of the Old World, 
and frequents woods and thickets which are at no great dis- 
tance from mc^adows and ploughed fields. In October it departs 
southwards in large flights, and does not return tiU the begin- 
ning of March. In its migration it takes shelter by night 
among reeds and buUrushes, from which its shrill cry may 
often be heard to proceed. 

This bird is usually allowed to range the room ; and, indeed, 
the only rrason for keeping it in a cage is that, though keeping 
itself clean, it makes the aviary very dirty with its fluid ex- 
crements. An appropriate cage, which may be of any desired 
form, ought not to be less than two feet long, and one foot and 
a half broad, as the Starling is a restless bird, and will injure 
its plumage, if not allowed ample space for exercise. 
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Food , — When wild, the Starling eats not only caterpillar® 
snails, grasshoppers, mole- crickets, and the insects which teaze 
the pasturing cattle, but grapes, cherries, berries, and grain of 
all kinds, buck-wheat, millet, and hemp seed. Its chief food, 
however, consists of the small meadow grasshopper, which it 
eats also in the larva state. 

In confinement it may be fed on the universal paste, meat, 
insects, bread, cheese, and, iiideied, anything which is not sour. 
A wild bird soon becomes tame if fed with ants^ eggs and meal 
worms, and is speedily as much at home as if reared in the 
a\dary. There are, however, some fi3W birds so obstinate as to 
die of hunger, sooner than eat in captivity. The Starling is 
exceedingly fond of bathing, and therefore requires a constant 
supply of fresh water. 

Breeding , — The Starlings build in hoUow trees, in dove- 
cotes, under the roofs of houses, and in wooden boxes and 
earthen vessels, which are often hung on trees for their accom- 
modation. Tlio nest is carelessly built of dry leaves, grass 
stalks, and feathers, and is occupied by the same pair year 
after year, being cleimed out when they take possession. The 
female lays twice a year seven greenish grey eggs. Before the 
first moulting the young are not so much black as a smoky 
fawn colour, without spots, and their beak is dark brown. 
Young birds, when taken from the nest, may be reared on 
bread and milk, and will learn to whistle an air more perfectly, 
and in a clearer tone, than either the Bullfinch or the Linnet. 
Their memory is exceedingly good, as is shown by their retain- 
ing many and various passages without confusion or mistake. 
In the Voigtland the peasants treat the Starlings like domestic 
Pigeons : they take the young ones from the nest before they 
are fledged, and this indm^es the parent birds to breed throe 
times a year. The last brood is, however, generally left, both 
to increase the stock, and not to disciounige the old birds from 
returning to the same nest. 

Instances have been knowm in which Starlings have built in 
the aviary, when provided with a box or pot in which to con- 
struct their nest. 

Dueases , — I know of no diseases peculiar to this bird. It 
will live from ten to twelve years in confinement. 

Mode of Taking , — In autumn the Starling is often taken 
among the reeds, in nets specially constructed for the purpose. 
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About July single birds may be caught by placing aa osier 
fish basket, baited with cherries, among the reeds to which 
they resort at night. In Thuringia, it is considered the best 
time to take them when a snow shower occurs after their arri- 
"val in March. A place, near the marshes and ditches which 
they frequent, is cleared of snow, and set with limed twigs, 
baited with earth-worms. To this the birds will allow them- 
selvc.^ to be driven, like poultry. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Starling becomes exceedingly 
tame in confinement, and, in respect of docility and sagacity, 
deserves to be compared with the dog. It is always Kvely, 
understands and obeys every gesture and motion of those with 
whom it lives, and though tottering about with a sober step and 
stupid appeai'ance, allows nothing to escape its notice. It learns, 
without having its tongue loosened, to repeat words, whistle 
airs (a power shared by the females also), and to imitate the 
voices of men and animals, and the song of birds. It is, how- 
ever, very uncertain in tliis respect, as it not only soon forgets 
what it has learned, but mixes up old and new lessons together, 
BO that entire solitude and silence is essential, if it is desii’ed 
to teach one of these birds to go through its performance cor- 
rectly. It is remarkable that this docility is not confined to 
the young, but is characteristic also of old birds, which have a 
peculiar harp-like song of their own. As, however, is the 
case Avith all birds, this docilit^^ is very various in different 
indiAdduals, and I have one now in my possession which utters 
its natural song in the midst of all the birds in the aviary. 
Ihe Starling smgs throughout the year, with the exception of 
tlie moulting season. 

Additional. — The Stare, or Starling, is in this country a well- 
known bird ; it is the smallest of all our resident birds allied to 
the Corvine, or Crow tribe, and the most beautiful as well as the 
most harmle ss, never kdling other feathered creatures, or de- 
stroying their eggs, although it has been accused of doing both, 
and suffered on that account much persecution. Macgillivray 
says, that “the Starling is generally distributed in Britain, but 
local. It is no where more common than in the northern and 
western isles of Scotland, where it breeds in caves, crevices of 
rocks, and holes in the turf.*’ This author, after giving an ani- 
mated description of one of their breeding places, on the west coast 
of the Hebrides, thus continues : — “ The places to which above 
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summer and sntiunn» are Uie 
IS enclosed at night, and there, 
at milking time, you may find 
searching among the old and 
keeping up an incessant low 
while on the cattle, and when 
s of the field, where you may 
^ winter they fpcquent the corn 

yards along with Linnets, Buntings, Larks, and wild Pigeons, to 
oLtaiu a few grains of oats, search the stubble grounds for seeds, 
pickup small lostaceous mollusca from the pa^stures, and occa- 
sionally visit the shores to feed on marine w'omis. In spring 
they find a supply of food in ike newly-turned fields or patclies 
of ground ; in summer and autumn, they are furnished with 
abundance of larvae and worms, found chiolly under the dung of 
domestic animals, and they attack the corn in the same manner 
as the Sparrow, although this kind of food is apparently less 
agreeable to them than their more usual kind.” 

In Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds y will be found a good 
account of the habits of this interesting species. It has been as- 
serted that the male Starling docs not feed its young ones ; Mb. 
Weie, however, asserts that this is a fallacy, and proves that it is 
so, from actual observation. 

With regard to the vocal powers of this bird, Macgilltvbay 
says ; “ Almost all authors are agreed in reducing its natural 
notes to ‘ a harsh scream, and a chatter or twitter;’ but I have cer- 
tainly heard them enumerate what to me, w^ho am more senti- 
mental than musical, appeared to be a very pleasant little song. 
As a specimen of an accomplished Starling, I may here introduce 
one visited by Mb. Syme. ‘ We went one morning wdth a friend, 
to see a collection of birds belonging to a gentleman in Antigua 
Street, Edinburgh, and among these were some very fine Star- 
lings — one in particular, which cost five guineas. Breakfast was 
ready before we entered the room. When the bird was pro- 
duced, it flew to its master's hand, and distinctly pronounced— 

‘ Grood morning, Sir, — breakfast — breakfast.’ It afterwards 
hopped to the table, examined eveiy cup ; and while thus em- 
ployed, it occasionally repeated ‘Breakfast — ]>rcakfast — breaa 
and butter for Jack — ^pretty Jack — pretty Jack.’ ” 

Mb. Weib gives a similar account of another individual. “ Mr. 
Patou, carver and gilder, Horse Wynd, Edinburgh, had one a 
few years ago, which 1 have heard pronounce most distinctly the 
following sentences. When I entered the shop, he said to me, 

* Come in, Sir, and take a seat — I see by your face that you are 
fond of the lasses — G-eorge, send for a coach and six for pretty 


•0 tW most fiwoently rcBort in 
where the farm atot k i 

liaiore the cattle are let out, or ; 

fioeka busily employed in 
mm. dmg for kme and wonns, 
llialter, frequeiitlj perching for i 
•itisfied, reposing on the low wai 
ilioot them by half dozens. In 
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Ohaxlie — Be clever, George, I want it immediately and many 
other sentences to the same purport/* 

135 . The Water Ouzel. 

Stnmua Cinclus, Lin. Merle d^Eau, Buf. Der Waeeertchwatzer, Bech. 

Description. — The Water Ouzel is about the size of the Star- 
ling ; but the head is more pointed, the body not so slight, and 
the wings and tail shorter. It is seven inches in length, of wMch 
the tail measures one inch and three quarters. The folded wings 
do not cover more than half an inch of the tail. The beak 
is eight lines in length, narrow, compressed at the sides, sharp 
pointed and black. The nostrils are small, and surrounded 
by a kind of skin. The iris is light brown ; the feet an inch 
in height, and blackish brown ; the head and nape of the neck 
are a dingy reddish brown ; the rest of the upper part of the 
body black, mottled with grey; the pen and toil feathers 
blackish ; the throat half way down the breast pure white : 
the remainder of the breivst dark brown. The female is lighter 
on the head and neck, and not so white on the breast. 

Kdbitat . — The Water Ouzel frequents the banks of mountain 
streams, near which, as least liable to be entirely frozen over in 
winter, it remains throughout the year. In confinement it 
may either be allowed to run about the room, or be kept in a 
large Thrush cage. 

Food . — When wild, it principally subsists on aquatic insects, 
though it eats also worms and small fish, for which it dives. 
In confinement it may be inured to one of the universal pastes 
by the judicious use of meal worms, flies, and ants^ eggs. 

Breeding . — The nest of the Water Ouzel, which is constructed 
of grass stalks, root fibres, and moss, is generally placed among 
stones by the side of a stream, in the timbers of a weir, or 
between the spokes of a disused water-wheel. The female 
lays five or six white eggs, and the young ones, which need 
not be taken from the nest till nearly fledged, may easily be 
reared on meal worms, ants’ eggs, and bread soaked in milk. 

Mode of Taking. — Every pair of these birds have a fixed 
station on some weir, stone, or bush, which overlooks a stream, 
and may be taken without difficulty by means of limed twigs 
judiciously placed, and baited with live meal worms. 

AUractvoe Qualities . — The sonorous song of this bird is not 
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unpleasant, especially when heard in the open air, in Jie 
middle of winter. 

Additional. — The Water Ouzel, Water Crow, Water Peit, 
Black Water Bird, Ducker, and Dipper, are the various names 
by which this bird is known in Britain, where it is pretty ^i^ene- 
rally distributed, bein^ most plentiful in the north. “ It fre- 
quents,” says Macoillivuay, running waters, perches on stones 
or on the banks, descends to the bottom in search of its food, 
which consists of mollusca and insects, has a rapid direct flight, 
and is of a rather solitary disposition. The nest, which is placed 
near the water, is of enormous size, arched over, but broader than 
high, with the aperture in front, and composed externally of 
moss, internally of grass, and lined with beech or oak leaves. 
The eggs, five or six, oval, rather pointed, pure white, about an 
inch in length, nine-twelfths in breadth. The young, when 
nearly fledged, on being disturbed, leave the nest and plunge 
into the water.” 

Some controversy has arisen among naturalists on the power 
which this bird has been said to possess of walking underneath 
the water. According to Bupfon, M. Herbert was the first to 
observe and record this extraordinary feat. Watebton ridi- 
cules the notion ; and Beodbeip, who seems to have weighed the 
evidence on both sides, agrees with Macqillivbay in beUeving 
only that its powey of submersion extends to tlie short interv^ 
of time necessary to the seizure of its food, and that with diffi- 
culty it remains under water sufficiently long for this. The 
sonorous song of this extraordinary bird startles the ear as it 
comes mingled with the hoarse tones of the torrent, or the rushing 
of the wintry waterfall, sometimes in the midst of a snow-storm. 
Mr. Bennie, who remarks that it is one of the few birds that 
are vocal so early in the year as the months of January and 
February, heard it on the 11th of the latter month — in hard 
frost, when the thermometer in the morning had been at 26”, — sing 
incessantly in a powerful and elegant style, with much variation 
in the notes, many of which were peculiar to itself, intermingled 
with a httle of the piping of the AVoodlark. The same author 
declares that the Dipper consumes a considerable quantity of 
fishes’ spawn, and especially of the ova of the salmon. Bech- 
8TEIN alleges that this bird sings in the night. Yarbbll, in hia 
British Birds, gives an admirable cut of the domed nest, which 
in shape much resembles that of the Wren, tlmn which, how- 
ever, it is more broad and shallow. 
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136 . The Bohemian, oe Waxen Chatteheb. 

pelis GamUut, Lin. Jaseur de BohSme, Bcf. Oer Genuiu 
SeidenschwanZf Bbch* 

iscri^Hon.'--The Bohemian Chatterer is eight inches in 
h, and almost as large as the Kedwing Thrush. The beak is 
It, black, straight, arched above, and broad at the root, so that 
Epening of the mouth is large. The iris is reddish brown; 
ifeot black, and neiu'ly one inch in height. The whole 

f ^ nage of the bird is soft and silky, and the feathers on the 
of the h(;ad are elongated, so as to form a crest. The head 
I upper part of the body ire reddish ash colour, inclining to 
y on the rump ; iind a black stripe passes from the nostrils 
fer each eye to the back of the head. The chin is black ; 
e forehead, as well as the vent, chestnut-bro'v^Ti. The breast 
Id belly are a light purple brown ; the smaller wing coverts 
fe brown, the largest and most distant from the body black, 
lipped with white, which produces a white stripe on the 
Qgs. The pen-feathcTb are black ; the third and fourth 
^pi )ed with white, the live following with yellow, on the 
puter plume. Besides this, in many of their feathers the 
bafts end in a smooth, homy, oval tip of the colour of red 
ealing-wax. Of these the female has never more than five ; 
ffche male sometimrs as many as nine on each side. The tail is 
hlack, tipped with sulphur colour ; and in very old males is 
sometimes provided with tips like those on the wings. 

In the female, the black spot on the throat, and the sulphur- 
coloured tip of the tail, are smaller ; and the wings are tippe^i 
with yellowish white, 

^ Habitat . — These birds breed within the Arctic Circle, and 
visit Germany only in the winter, arriving in November, and 
depiutmg in the beginning of April. In mild winters they do 
not come as far south as Thuringia ; in severe ones, they seek 
a Btill warmer climate. In average seasons they sometimes 
remain with us throughout the year, and may then be seen in 
other parts of Germany also, as in Saxony, the Ilartz Mountains, 
and Bohemia. 

In confinement it is usually kept in a comer of the room, 
separated by a gating, which, however, must not be near the 
^e. A very slight degree of heat is sufficient to make it open 
its beak, and begin to gasp for air, a fact which proves that 
its summer abode must be in a very cold climate. If, for 
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cleanlineBs sake, it be kept in a cage, it should have one like 
that used for a Thrush, the floor of which must be daily 
strewed with fresh sand. 

Food . — ^In spring, the Bohemian Chatterer feeds on various 
kinds of insects, particularly flies. In autumn and winter it 
eats berries of almost every kind, and, in case of need, the buds 
of the beech, maple, and different fruit trees. 

In confinement, the universal pastes must be delicacies to it, 
as it is content with bran and water. It swallows everything 
voraciously, is very fond of wheaten bread, and eats evei^dhing 
that is offered it, as vegetables of different kinds, such as 
potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, and ripe iruit. It is fond of water, 
though it only sprinkles itself, and that not so plentifully as 
other birds. 

Attractive Qualities . — The only recommendations possessed 
by this bird are its beauty, and, in some distiicts, its scarcity, 
for it is both stupid and lazy. In the aviary it docs nothing 
but eat, and sit stiU upon its perch, and even when hunger 
drives it to make a journey across the room, its motions are 
so awkward, as to be positively unpleasant to sec. It has no 
song, except a few low twittering notes, like those of the 
Eedwing, though still more soft ; and while singing, alternately 
erects and depresses its crest, and so squats in a heap, as to 
conceal all motion in the throat. This song, which the 
bystander might imagine to be produced with a ])ainiul effect 
on the part of the bird, continues throughout the year. If 
bad tempered, as is not unfrequently the case at the seed 
trough, it makes a snapping noise with its beak. It is easily 
tamed ; and is perhaps the greatest eater of all birds with 
which I am acquainted, as it consumers every day a] most its 
own weight of food. This it soon voids in a half digested 
state ; and if fresh food be not specvlily supplied, eats its 
own excrement. When juniper berries have been given it, 
I have known it do this three times in succession. A natural 
consequence of this greediness is, that its cage or grating 
requires a daily cleasing, without which, the stench proceeding 
from its excrement would be insupportable. 

Additional. — This bird is one with which British naturalists 
are but little acquainted. Macgilliveay describes it as visiting 
this country accidentally, or at irregular periods, making its ap- 
pearance generally in large flecks, and in winter, when it betakes 
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itself to the hedges and rowan trees, to feed on their berries. It 
has been met with frequently in Scotland, and yet at such irre- 
gular and often distant periods, that it must be considered a very 
rare bird even there. In England, if we except the northern 
counties, it is of still less frequent occurrence, although specimens 
have been obtained as far south as Devonshire and Cornwah. 
Its geographical range is vast ; for it inhabits the north of Asia, 
is mentioned by M. Temminck as occurring in Japan, and has 
been observed by De. Eichaedson and others in North Ame- 
rica. With us it is generalhr shy, easily put to flight, and of 
active habits. It is said to feed not only on the berries of the 
ivy, rowan, whitethorn, and wild rose, but also on insects, which 
it pursues in the same manner as Shrikes and Flycatchers, al- 
though not with equal dexterity. It is usually named the Bohe- 
mian Chatterer, although a remarkably silent bird, and not more 
common in Bohemia than in many other parts of Germany. As 
the black patch on the throat is one of its principal distinctive 
characteristics. Black -throated is evidently a better specific name 
than Bohemian. 


137 . The Missel Theush. 

7\irdm Viscivorust Lin. Le Draine^ Buf. Die Miatel Drossel, Bech. 

Bescrtption. — This, the largest of our Thrushes, is eleven 
inches in length, of which the tail measures three inches and 
a half. The knife-shaped beak is one inch long ; the upper 
mandible curved downwards at the point, and, as in all Thrushes, 
dark brown. The root of the lower mandible, and the open- 
ing of the throat, yellow. The iris is brown ; the feet a dirty 
light yellow, and more than an inch in height. The upper 
parts of the head, neck, and body are greyish brown, with a 
reddish stripe on the lower part of the back and rump. The 
sides of the head and the throat arc whitish yellow, as are the 
other parts of the body as far as the vent, though covered with 
black spots, threc-comered or oval, yet regularly distributed. 
The larger wing coverts are edged with reddish white ; the 
pen feathers are greyish brown, bordered with a lighter shade 
of the same colour ; the tail also is greyish brown, having tho 
three extreme feathers tipped with white. 

The plumage of the female is generally lighter ; the root of 
the beak is not so yellow, and the under part of the body 
whiter. 

Mahitat — The Missel Thrush is a native of all Europe, but 
more of the northern than the southern part. It principally 
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firequents moTintainous countries, and is noticed to pref<?r pine 
to other woods. It is a bird of passage, though it does net 
leave Thuringia till the middle of December, and returns in 
February, as soon as the fine days begin. In the warm valleys 
of Franconia, it is seen throughout the vdnter. In confine- 
ment, a comer of the room partitioned off with a grating, or a 
cage of any shape, but at least three feet and a half long, and 
almost as high, must be assigned to it, as it is a large and wild 
bird, always in motion, and soon injuring its plumage. It is 
best to appropriate a separate apartment to this and other large 
Cage-birds, as their dung has a very unpleasant smell, and 
necessitab's a daily cleaning and sweetening of the room. 

Food . — Wlien wild, their food consists principjilly of worms, 
with which they feed their young, and various insects, col- 
lected from the marshes and meadows. In autumn they eat 
mistletoe, service, buckthorn, and juniper berries. 

In confinement they are not dainty, being exceedingly well 
satisfied with the universal pastes. Crushed barley, or wh eaten 
bran, moistened with water, suits them very well, and is the 
food on whicli fowlers feed these and other large birds, which 
they keep in flocks for decoys, throughout the year. If it be 
wished to improve their singing, they may be fed with meat, 
bread, and vdiatevcr comes to table, none of which they will 
refuse. They are also fond of bathing. 

Breeding . — The nest of the Missel Thrush may be found in 
the woods as early as March, built sometimes high, sometimes 
low upon the tree. The outside is formed of dry stalks, 
covcrc'd with lichen ; the next layer of moss, with the earth 
still adhering to its roots ; the inmost of fine root fibres and 
grass stalks. They breed twice a year ; the female lajdng each 
time four greenish white eggs, thinly spotted with violet and 
reddish bro^m. The 3'oung bii’ds are grey on the upper part 
of the body, and very much spotted on the belly, the wing 
feathers having a broad edge of rusty yellow. They are not 
so docile as the Blackbird ; and besides their natural note, 
learn to imitate only a few unconnected notes, which they are 
in the habit of hearing constantly. They are to be fed with 
bread, soaked in milk ; and become so tame, as to sing while 
on the hand. 

Diseases . — Those to which the Missel Thrush is most liable, 
Mre the obstruction of the rump gland, constipation, and atrophy. 
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Mods cf Taking, — In autumn and winter, these biids maybe 
taken in great numbers with nets and snares, baited with 
berries. From December to Februar}-, they may be caught 
with limed perches, placed under trees on which the mistletoe 
grows ; a process which may be successfully repeated alter the 
interval of a week. After sunset they may be taken in the 
water-trap. Those which are more yellow than others on the 
lower part of the body, bdng the males, are j^reserved for con- 
finement. When hrst caught they are very wild, and many 
starve themselves to death ; but those which arc saved soon 
become tamer. 

Attractive Qualities . — As early cs F(,'bruary the Missed Thrush 
may be observed on the top of a tree, especially at night and 
morning, singing its clear and nudaiicholy song ; — tliis, which 
consists of live or six unconnected notes, is too loud for the 
sitting-room, and the cage should therefore be hung in an 
adjoining apartment, or in a larg(^ hall. Its cry is a twit- 
tering Jis-rrr J It liv(‘S in confinement ten or twelve years. 

Additional. — The Grey Thrush, Holm TJirush, Screech 
Thrush, Storm Co(;k, and Missel or Mistlo Thrush, are various 
names applied to this, the largest of British songsters. “ There 
is a sort of double naming in this bird,” says Mudie ; “ it is 
callecl the Missel Tlirusli, because it ‘missels’ (soils) its toes with 
the viscid slimy juice of the mistletoe berries, of which it is very 
fond m the winter ; and the mistletoe gels its name because it 
soils the toes of the bird.” We have some doubts as to the 
con-eetness of this rather fanciful piece of etymological infbrma- 
t’ m, at all events, as regards the origin of the name of the plant ; 
into this, however, it is not our buipineas to enquire at present ; 
we may therefore proceed to quote what other authors say of the 
bird, 

‘‘ The people of Hampshire,” says Gilbert White, “ call the 
Missel-bird the Storm Cock, because it sings early in the spring 
in blowing, sho very weather. Its song often commences with 
the year. v\ ith us it builds mucli in oreliards.” This author 
also alludes to its fierceness and pugnacity during the breeding 
season, and says that “the Welch call it v IJwyn, the head 
or master oi the coppice. He suffers no Magpie, Jay, or Black- 
bird to enter the garden where he haunts, and is, for the time> a 
good guard for the new^-sow n legumens. ' In general he is very 
successful in defence of his family ; but once I observed in my 
g^den that several Magpies came determined to storm the nest 
of a Missel Tiirush. The dams defended their mansion with 
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great vigour, and fought resolutely ; but numbers at last pre» 
vailed : they tore the nest to pieces, and swallowed the young 
alive.’* 

Knapp considers the song of this bird, which is in his ears any- 
thing but melodious, as a pretty sure indication of stormy weather. 
“ The flight of the Missel Thrush,*’ observes Yakbell, ** is rapid, 
but irregular and uneven, being performed by a succession of 
jerks. Its food is various soft-bodied animals, as worms, slugs, 
&c. ; and it is also a most decided feeder on berries of all sorts. 
A botanist has reminded me tliat the red berries borne by the 
plant named butcher’s broom (Buscus aculeatus), which gows 
on bushy commons, are called holm-berries ; the name Holm 
Thrush may have been acquired by this bird from feeding on the 
Holm-berry.” Probably, however, as this author opines, the 
tiLlo may have originated in the partiality of the bird for the 
oak-tree, from the top of which it delights to pour out its mellow 
song, one species of that tree, the evergreen oak, being called by 
old JEnglish writers the holm. 

Macoillivray mentions that he has not met with this bird in 
the Hebrides, or even in the northern division of Scotland, and 
that in the middle division of that country it is very rare, although 
he has seen it even among the Grampians. In the southern parts 
it is not uncommon either in the cultivated districts or among 
the central hills. A correspondent of his, Me. Weir, asserts 
that this is one of the most voracious of our native birds, and 
that he has known it to carry off the young of other birds to 
feed its own brood with. 

138. The Song Thrush. 

Turdm Muaicus, Lin. Le Grivej Buf. Die Singdrossel^ Bech. 

Description . — This bird ijjight without impropriety be called 
the Small Missel Thrush, so much does it resemble the pre- 
ceding, in form, colour, habit of life, song, and general bearing. 
It is eight inchc's and a half in length, of which the tail 
measures three inches and a half. The beak is nine lines 
long, hom-brown, except the hall of the lower mandible, 
nearest the root, which is yellow. The iris is nut-brown; 
the feet, one inch in height, and a pale lead colour. All the 
upper part of the body is olive-brown; the throat whitish 
yellow, with a black stripe down each side ; the sides of the 
neck and the breast, light reddish yellow, covered with 
numerous dark brown heart-shaped spots. The belly is white, 
with dark brown oval spots. Both rows of the larger wing 
coverts have triangular orange spots on the tips; the inner 
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coverts are liglit orange ; the pen feathers greyish brown, m 
are also the tail feathers, the outermost of which are edged 
with white on the external plume. 

In the female several little streaks are substituted for the 
black lines on the throat ; the breast is a pale whitish yellow ; 
and the orange tips of the wing coverts are not so large as in 
the male. As is the case with all the commoner singing birds, 
there are several varieties of the Thrush ; e. g. The White, 
White-headed, Mottled, Grey and others. 

Habitat. — The Song Thrush is a well-known bird throughout 
Europe, and frequents woods near streams and meadows. 
When the weather begins to break in September, it collects in 
large flocks, and migrates to a wmrmer cHmate. A little 
before and a little after Michaelmas, is the time when it is 
usually met with in its passage. It returns about the middle 
of March, or a little later, when every male may be heard 
singing his spring song, perched on the same tree from which 
he sang the year before. 

In confinement, the Song Thrush may be treated like the 
Missel Thrush, though perhaps more deserving of a handsome 
cage, both because it sings better, and is a smaller and less 
dirty bird. 

Food . — In a wild state its food is the same as that of the 
Missel Thrush ; and in the aviary it may be treated in almost 
the same manner. Barley groats and milk are an excellent 
diet for it ; and it requires a constant supply of fresh water 
both for bathing and chinking. It is sometimes difB.cult to 
induce old birds, when first caught, to eat the food of the ariary . 

Breeding . — The Song Thrush prefers to build its nest on 
small p^ne or fir trees ; or, when these arc not to be found, on 
the thick lower branches of beeches, oaks, aspens, pear, and 
apple trees. The nest is large, and is constructed of various 
kinds of lichen, mixed with earth, loam, or cow-dung. The 
female lays twice a year, from three to six green eggs, covered 
with blackish brown spots. The first brood is usually fledged 
about the middle or end of April. On the upper part of the 
body, the young have a spotty appearance ; and if taken from 
the nest when half fledged, and fed with bread and milk, leanj 
to whistle airs and tunes. The Song Thrush builds by pre- 
ference near water ; and the nest may easily be found in the 
situations above described. 

2 2 
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BiseaseSf and Mode of Taking . — ^The remarks already mado ob 
these heads, in the case of the Missel Thrush, apply to the 
Hong Thrush, as well as the three following species. Of all birds 
it is most frequently caught in snares and nooses, and in Sep- 
tember and October, before sunrise and after sunset, may often 
be taken in the water-trap. Time must be allowed for them 
to get fairly into the water, as in this case eight or ten may 
often be taken at once. Their call when bathing is quite 
peculiar, and never heard at any other time ; the fii’st to find 
the water cries very loudly, Seeh^ seeky Sceki! Tsaky tsak! and 
is answeiY'd Tvdtli the same cry by all within hearing. The 
Song Thrush is, however, a very cautious bird, and rarely goes 
into the water till it sees another bird — as, for example, a 
Kedbreast— already there. The first which ventures is soon 
followed by others, and a fight ensues, if there be not room for 
all. It is a good plan to have a decoy-bird fluttering about 
near the wat(.;r. 

Attractive Qualitie9.—!Y\vo Song Thrush is the great en- 
liven (t of our woods; announcing from the highest trees the 
arriviil of spring, by its varied and beautiful song, and con- 
tinuing its melody throughout the summer. It is especially 
fond of singing in the morning and evening twilight. Ama- 
teurs prize it chiefly on account of its song, which, as early as 
Fcbruai’y, is heard in such sonorous and melodious strains as to 
delight a whole neighbourhood. If its food be properly varied, 
the Hong Thrush will live for six or eight years. 

Additional. — The Song Thrush, Garden Thrush, Throstle, 
or Mavis, is one of those birds which, whether in a state of 
liberty or confinement, may always be listened to by the lover of 
melody with gratification. It is one of the commonest as well as 
the best of our native songsters ; indeed, we might perhaps say 
the best, and in this we should be borne out by Bolton, who 
says, “ It is the finest of our indigenous singing birds, not only for 
the sweetness and variety of its notes, but for the long contin- 
uance of them, as it delights us with its song for three parts of 
the year.” In this country, according to White, the Throstle 
begins to sing between the sixth and twenty-second of January, 
and it may constantly be heard singing late into the autumn ; as 
a rule, it may be inferred, that early singers are also early 
breeders. Yaurell says, '*1 remember to have seen young 
Thrushes on the last day of March and Jenyns, in his Manucu, 
teds us that the young of the first brood are hatched about the 
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beginning of April, and somctinn's earlier ; and Neville Wood 
states, that he has sometimes tbund Garden Thrushes’ nests 
begun as early as the middle of February, although he had never 
known them completed, the coming on of a frost having generally 
put a stop to the work. 

White, among other naturalists, luis called attention to the 
circumstance that Thrushes render great service to man by 
destroyirg vast numbers of snails, in detaching which from the 
old walls and garden palings, to whicdi they adle.re ve^ry lirmly, 
and in the breaking v »f their shelly covering, these birds display 
great perseverance and sagacity. “ I have fr(‘quently observed,” 
says Jesse, in his notes to White s Selhorne, Thrushes place a 
shell snail between two stones, or a hollow in a gravel walk, to 
prevent their rolling, and then picking them till they broke 
them,” Knapp may also be quoted on this head ; but the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote from his Journal^ seems to have a 
better claim upon our space : — 

“ We observed this summer two common Thrushes frequenting 
the shrubs on the green in our garden. From the slenderness of 
their forms, and the freshness of their plumage, we pronounced 
them to bo birds of the preceding summer. There was an asso- 
ciation and friendship between them, that called our attention to 
their actions ; one of them seemed ailing, or feeble from some 
bodily accident ; for though it hopped about, yet it appeared 
unable to obtain sufSciency of food ; its companion, an active, 
sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms, or bruised 
snails, when they mutually partook of the banquet ; and the 
ailing bird would wait patiently, understand the actions, expect 
the assistance of the other, and advance from his asylum upon 
its approach. This procedure was continued for some days, but 
after a time we missed the fostered bird, which probably died, or 
by reason of its weakness met with some fatal accident. We 
have many relations of the natural affection of animals ; and 
whoever has attended to the actions of the various creatures we 
arc accustomed to domesticate about us, can probably add many 
other instances from their own observation.” 

Broderip, in his Zoological Hecreations, observes, in refer- 
ence to this bird, that “ it was evidently one tiiat ministered to 
the absurd wantonness of the Homan voluptuaries in their olios 
of brains and tongues of singing birds. Even in the present 
day, &B we learn from a distinguished ornithologist of this coun- 
ty, it is considered among tlie Italians as ‘ molto qrato agli 
Epicurei.' The luscious grapes a.nd figs on which it tliere feeds, 
are said to impart a most exquisite flavour to its flesh, which seems 
well appreciated by the cx-maitre d'h:iel of Pascal Bruno’s 
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friend, the Prince Biitera, when the accomplished artist ti*6ati 
with all the solemnity duo to the l;i^h importance of the subject, 
of his Qrives a la hroehe, au geniexrre^ and a la Jiamandes, There 
is, it is true, no accounting for tastes, and we would speak with 
all reverence for discriminating palates ; but some may think that 
all taste, save that for the pleasures of the table, must have 
vanished, before the gourmand can sit down with gratification to 
his dish of Song Thrushes.** 

139. The Fieldfare. 

Turdus Pilaris^ Lin. Litome ou Tmrdelley Buf. Der Wachholder* 
drossel, Bkch. 

Descriptmi. — In size this bird is between the Missel and the 
Song Thrush ; being ten inches long, of which the tail measures 
four inches. The beak is one inch long, in general yellow, 
but blackish at the point, and somewhat curved in the upper 
part. The opening of the tliroat and the tongue are yellow ; 
the iris dark brown ; the feet a blackish brown, and one inch 
and a quarter in height. The upper part of the head and 
neck, the bottom of the back and the rump, are ashen grey, 
with some blackish spots on the top of the head. A white 
stripe passes over the eyes; the cheeks are ashen grey; the 
back rusty brown .;he throat, half-way down the breast, a 
rusty yeUow , wit jlack heart-shaped spots. The rest of the 
under part of T body is white, having black heart-shaped 
spots on the siaes, and long spots of the same colour at the 
vent. The wing- coverts are rusty brown; the larger ones 
mottled with ashen grey. The pen feathers are blackish grey ; 
the tail feajfuers, blackish, the outermost having the outer half 
white. ^ 

In the female the upper part of the beak is more grey than 
yeUow ; the head and rump of a paler gi’ey ; the throat white, 
the back a dirty rust colour, the feet dark brown. 

There are also many varieties, e. g. The "White, the Spotted, 
and the White-headed Fieldfare. 

Rahitat. — This bird is to be found not only all over Europe, 
but even in Siberia. The pine woods of the north are its summer 
abode, where it builds its nest upon the highest trees. In the 
middle of !N'ovembcr it enters Gcnnany in flocks, and passes 
the winter wherever the juniper berry is plentiful. In March 
or April, according to the mildness of the season, it again 
departs towards the north. When in captivity, it is treated 
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like the Missel Thrush, and is chiefly prized by the amateur 
as a decoy. Its cage must not be hung too near the lire, aa, 
being a native of the north, heat is injurious to it. 

Food . — In a state of nature, it lives in summer on worms 
and insects, in autumn and winter on berries, especially juniper 
berries. 

In confinement it may be fed like the two preceding species; 
or better still, with bread, crushed barley, and grated carrots. 

With regard to the diseases of this bird, and the mode of 
taking it, the same remarks apply as to the two preceding 
species. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Fieldfare’s song is insignificant, 
Doing merely a shrill unpleasant twittering; nor would it 
lesen^o a place among Cage-birds, were it not useful to bird- 
';atchcrs as a decoy. Its call is She-sha-shak I Quiri-quiril 

Additional. — This bird apj^ears to form a sort of connecting 
ink between tbc uniformly coloured Thrushes, or Ouzels, and 
the Spotted Thrushes, having, as Macgillivkay observes, the 
form of one and tJie colouring of the other set, to either of which, 
therefore, it may be referred. It is rather a stout bird, to which 
the length of the wings and tail impart a considerable degree of 
elegani^e.’* It is variously known as the Feltyfare, Fieldfar, 
Feltyflier, and Grey Thrush, in Gaelic Liaih-Troug. The 
naturalist above named, furnishes us with the following particu- 
lars as to its haunts in this country ; — “ About the end of Oc- 
tober, sometimes in the beginning of November, the Fieldfkres 
make their appearance in the northern and eastern parts of Bri- 
tain, where some of them remain all the winter and spring, while 
others disperse over the country. In the wooded parts they rest 
at night on tall trees, at least I have seen them so roost at night 
after sunset; but Montague affirms that they repose on the 
ground, which may be the case, and certainly they must sleep 
there or on rocks in the Hebrides, where they are met with 
during the cold season. I know no place wdiere one can study 
their habits more effectively than in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where they are met wdth in flocks of from several hundreds 
to three or four individuals. When the ground is covered w ith 
snow, the Fieldfares betake themselves to marshy meadows, 
where they are often shot in great numbers ; for though repeatedly 
annoyed, they return at short intervals, and persons stationed 
here and there along the hedges, are sure of obtaining many 
chances. Should the pools and brooks be frozen, they repair to 
the wools and hedges, w here they obtain a supply of hawthoro. 
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holh% and otiier berries, of wliich various kinds constitute their 
food in spring, together with woniis, Jarvae, pupa?, and insects, as 
well as seeds of cereal and other plants ; but Iliave never, in the 
most severe weather, seen them in corn -yards, although they fre- 
tmently enter gardens in time of snow to eat the holly berries. 
Thev employ a small quantity of fragments of quartz and other 
hard substances to aid the tituration of their food, and utter, 
when alarmed and Hying off, a chu(‘k]ing cry, resembling the 
syllables chiiclc, chuck, chucks White expresses wonder 
“ that Fieldfares, which are so congenerous to Blackbirds and 
Thrushes, should never choose to build in England," nor even 
think the Scottish Highlands cold and northerly and sequestered 
enough for their purpose; and controvortstheopinionofMAC- 
GiLiivi<AY that these Birds roost upon trees, where trees are to 
be fouiid. “ They are seen," he says, “ to come in flocks just 
before it is dark, and to settle and nestle among the heath in our 
forests. And besides, the larkers, in dragging their nets by night, 
freouently catch them in the wheat stubbles ; while the best 
fowlers, who take many Bedwirigs in the hedges, never entangle 
any of this species." 

1 40. The Hedwino. 

Tur^us Illacus, Lin. Mauvis, Buf. Die Rothdrossel, Bech. 

Description . — This bird, which hears a great resemblance to 
the Fieldfare, is smalhir than the Song Thrush. It is eight 
inches in length ; of which the tail measures three inches and 
a quarter. The beak is blackish, yet yellow about the comers 
and the base of the lower mandible. The iris is nut-brown ; 
the feet one inch high, and pale grey; the toes light ycllow\ 
The head, neck, hack, rump^ and lesser wing coverts are olive 
brown. A yellowdsh white stripe runs from the nostrils to a 
considerable distance behind the eyes ; and the cheeks, which 
are finely streaked with yellow, are suiToundod w ith a similar 
stripe, which terminates in a dark ydlow spot, on the side of 
the head. The throat and breast are whitish yeUow, with 
many triangular dark-brown spots : tlio rest of the lower part 
of the body white, somewhat spotted on the sides and vent 
with olive brown. The sides, as well as the lower wdng- 
coverts and the pen feathers, are motthjd with dark reddish 
brown ; the feathers of the wing coverts being tipped with 
orange, and the two hindmost pen fi?athers with w^hite. Tne 
tail feathers are greyish brown, rather lighter at the pointo. 

The plumage of the female is in general paler ; the stripe 
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over the eyes is almost white, and the spot on the side of the 
head a clearer yellow. The prevailing colour of the lower 
part of the body is white, inclining to yellow on the neck only; 
the spots on the breast arc grcjdsh brown, and there are none 
on the vent. 

There arc also white and mottled varieties. 

ITahitflt . — In a wild state these birds arc natives of the 
north of Europe. I'hoy arrive in Germany for the winter 
towards the end of October, and depart at the end of March 
or beginning of April. 

With regard to their general treatment in captivity, their 
food, diseases, and niodf's of captme, the same remarks apply 
as to the preceding species. 

AUractive Qualifies . — The males utter in spring and summer 
a few twittering notes, as tmmelodious as the song of the 
Fieldfare. W hen large flocks collect in March or April on the 
alders, their twitbring does indeed make a great noise ; hut 
there is nothing in this to be dignified with the name of a 
song, though I have heard one w’hich might have been mis- 
takt‘11 for a poor Song Tbnish, and even uttered some few^ 
Nightingale notes. Their principal attraction as Cage-birds 
lies ill their tameness, familiarity, patience, and apparent 
readiness to adapt lh('msclvx‘s to circumstances. Bird-catchers 
also use them as decoys. 

It must be remembered that they cannot bear beat, and 
often require fresh water. 

Additional. — W’^ith us this bird is sometimes called the Wind 
Thrush, and sometimes the Swinepipe. It is the smallest of 
British Thrushes, and in the north is said to be so sweet a song- 
ster, as to have obtained the name of the Norway Nightingale. 
These birds commonly reach our shores in October, and depart 
in the month of May ; the only music that we get from them is 
a sort of plaintive piping note. The following is Mudie’s account 
of their habits : — “ Bedwings appear in flocks, are lovers of peace, 
and mingle freely w ith the Fieldfares ; the two, indeed, seem 
alike at the mercy of storms during the winter, though the Bed- 
wungs usually come first, and occupy the ground. While the 
weather continues open, they remain on the pastures and fields, 
in those places w here they land, and roost for the night in hedges 
and copses, in search of wild berries, and continue till these mso 
are exhausted ; and if they are then overtaken by a storm, many 
of them perish, as, like the Fieldfares, they seem to have but 
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little command of themselyes in a If the season is yariable, 

they work their way southward, but suffer very much from 
hunger and fatigue ; and many of them are smothered in the 
snow, if overtaken by heavy falls, in their attempts to pass the 
central heights. 

“ Redwings, as well as Fieldfares, are often found in those parts 
of Britain which have the greatest resemblance to the countries 
where they nestle, as late as the middle of May, or even the first 
of June, detained, no doubt, chiefly by the east winds, wliich 
blow dry and cold at that season ; but the same instinct, the 
same obedience to the state of the weather which retains them 
with us, prevents them from breeding, or even singing in this 
country. Bullock mentions their breeding in the island of 
Harris, but that is out of the line of their ordinary migration ; 
and though it may be true in the instance which he gives, it is 
certainly not true as a general feature of the ornithology of that 
island. The song of the Redwing is not known there, any more 
than it is on the coast of Northumberland or East York ; but 
where any singing bird breeds regularly, its song is sure to be 
known, not to naturalists merely, but also to the country people.” 

141 . The Blackbtkd. 

Turdm Merulaj Lin. Merles Bur. Die Schvmrzdrossel, Bech. 

Description . — This bird, the most docile of all Thrushes, is 
about the size of the Song Thrush, being nine inches and a 
half in length, of which the tail measures four inches. The 
beak is one inch in length, and bright yellow ; the iris dark 
brown; the feet black, and fourteen lines in height. The 
male is black all over the body ; the female blackish brown, 
tinged on the breast with, rust-colour, and on the belly with 
grey. She seems also to be somewhat larger than her mate, 
which has led some persons into the mistake of describing her 
as a separate species. As in the case of other species of Thrush, 
varieties of this bird have been noticed. For example, the 
White, Grey, White-headed, Yariegated, &c. 

Kahitat . — The Blackbird inhabits nearly the whole of the 
Old World, and in Europe is found as far north as Sweden. In 
Germany it is the only species of Thrush which is not migra- 
tory. 

In confinement it is advisable to keep the Blackbird in a 
large cage, as, if allowed to range the room, it is apt to become 
tyrannical and violent, and, like the Tits, often kills smaller 
birds. 
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— The food of tlie Blackbird is the same as that of 
Thrushes ; though, in winter, it is often obliged to he 
ent with the beiTi{*s of the wliite-thom. At the same 
bn of the year it may frcqut ntly be seen near warm springs, 
larch of insects and earth worms. 

L the aviary ic is satisfied with the first universal paste, 
\rill also eat bread, meal, and whatev(T is brought to table* 
others of its kind, it is very fond of baihing. It is, 
e-ver, a tenrltT bird, and would not live long on so simple 
Set as bran and w-ater. 

Breeding . — As the Blackbird is not a bird of passage, it 
|ery early in the year, so that the young birds may often 
lin the nest as early as the end of March. The nest 
J in some thick bush, often not very high from the 
l^d is constructed of earth and moss interlaced with 
ad lined with fine grass-stalks and hair. The female lays 
Ir thrice a year five or six eggs, of a greyish green colour, 
Id with light brown and liv(;r-c()]ourcd spots and stripes, 
young males are always rather darker than the females, 
fcan by this means be distinguished from them evtn in the 
They may be taken as soon as ever the tail feathers show 
ierasc'lves, and reared on bread and milk. By this mode of 
reatmon^ they become sooner accustomed to the food of the 
feviary, and, if taught an artificial song, learn it more per- 
•fectly, and do not confound and mix it with their own. 

Bimms . — The disease to which the Blackbird is most liable 


is an obstruction of the rump-gland, which may be treated in 
the manner mentioned in the Introduction. It lives in con- 
finement from twelve to sixteen years, especially if its food 
be judiciously varied. 

Mode of Taking . — The Blackbird is very shy, and is seldom 
caught in the barn-floor trap, though in wrinter it may easily 
be taken in nooses and springes, baited with service berries. At 
the same season it falls into the large Tit traps, baited in the 
same manner, or may be caught in a place cleared from snow 
and set with limed twigs. After dark it may frequently be 
taken in the water- trap ; and before bathing utters a call simi- 
lar to that of the Song Thrush. The call is Tdtzirr ! Tach. 
Tack! 


Attractive Qualities . — The song of the male is melodioufl^ 
and consists of deep sonorous passages, like those of a Night* 
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mgale, tliough intermixed with others wh:ch are rather liarsh, 
In a wild state it sings from March to July, especially by 
night ; but in condnenierit throughout the year, except in the 
moulting season, and in so loud and joyous a tone as to be 
audible at a considerable distance. Its memory is so good, 
that it learns not only to repeat words, but to whistle several 
airs without confounding them together. 

Auditional. — In all the wooded and cultivated tracts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, may the loud, mellow, clear song of 
the Black Thrush, Garden Ouzel, or Merle, as this bird is vari- 
ously called, be heard from the very beginning of spring to the 
middle of July, and frem^ieritly very late into tlie autumn. 
We quote a portion of Mudie’s account of tliis familiar and 
favourite songster : — “ The haunts and habits of the Blackbird 
are nearly the same as those of the Thrush, only it is more fami- 
liar, and, in proportion to its numbers, less seen. The disposition 
of the bird is shy and solitary, more so than the Thrushes, as the 
Blackbirds separate as soon as the young arc able to provide for 
themselves, and never again assemble, except in the breeding 
time. It has been said that they do not Ml associate even then, 
but that there are many solitary Blackbirds which pass the whole 
year in a state of sulky celibacy. There is no reason for carrying 
the matter quite so far as that : the Blackbird is as attentive to 
its nest and young as any other of the tribe ; and its evasive 
habit, or simply the facility with which it slips through hedges 
and in and below bushes, not probably so much from the wish of 
hiding itself as in mere search for its food, is the foundation of 
the wiiole.” 

Like the Thrush, the Blackbird commences its song very early in 
the morning, and continues to sing late into the evening. Mac- 
oiLLivRAY says — “ On the 1st of May, 1837, a Blackbird in the 
garden commenced his song at three in the morning ; a fortnight 
after, I heard one as early as half-past two ; and in the middle oi 
the summer I have listened to it b(*foro going to bed. when the 
twilight peeped in betwo<'i) Ihe shutU'rs upon the untired student, 
thus admonished of the propriety of intermitting his labours. 
The first morning song of the Blackbird is very singular, and 
altogether dilferent from that of the evening, consisting of repe- 
titions of the same unmusical strain, performed with a harsh 
screaming voice. It continues for a quarter of an hour or more, 
and is not again heard until towards sunrise, when it is renewed 
in a bolder, louder, and more joyous strain. In cold and cloudy 
weather, however, this twilight strain is seldom heard, for then 
the bird waits until it is full day before it commeccet its song. 
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Although the Biackbird sings at all times of the day, it is more 
especially in the mornings and evenings that it pours forth its 
delightful melodies, ’which, simple as they are, I am unable to 
describe in a more effective manner than by characterizing them 
as loud, rich, mellow, and much surpassing in effect those of any 
other native bird, excepting the Nightingale, Song Thrush, 
Blackcap, and Garden Warbler. I have heard individuals sing- 
ing most fervently in the midst of a heavy thunder storm, when 
tlie rain w as falling thickly, and the lightning flashing at an 
alarming rate ; and both tins species and the Song Thrush seem 
to regard the summer rains with pleasure. The season at which 
the Blackbird is in full song, commences about the middle of 
February, and ends about the beginning of August ; but in calm, 
and c‘8pe*cially warm weather, whether clear or cloudy, it may 
sometimes be heard in the winter and early spring months.” 

This is a prolific bird ; Mu. Blyth mentions a pair that built 
four successive nests in 1837, on an island in St. James’s Park, 
and reared seventeen young ones, the first tlirce broods consisting 
of five each. Me. Weie records a case of a Blackbird and 
Thrush breeding together in a wild state ; and another instance 
of this is mentioned by Me. Russell, of Moss-side, but neither 
of these gentlemen had an opportunity of securing the fruits of 
this connection. 

A writer in Chambers' Edinburgh Journal illustrates, by the 
follow ing anecdote, the usefulness of this bird as a destroyer of 
insect pests : — “ A grass plot attaithed to a country house, 'was 
once visited by a dozen or two of Blackbirds for several days in 
succession ; they ploughed it up so diligeutly with their bills, as 
to make the surface look rough and dei^ayed. The ow ner of the 
pro])crty, unwilling to shoot the intruders, caused the grass plot 
to be dug up in several places, w hen it was found to be overrun 
witli the larvae of chafers. The birds were left in undisturbed 
possession ; and although the walls w ere covered with ripe fruit, 
they left it for the grubs which they effectually destroyed, and 
the grass plot soon resumed its original appearance.” 

Instances of this species of bird with plumage wholly or par- 
tially white, have not unfrequently been met with, Wil- 
loughby’s theory that such birds w'ere natives of mountainous 
districts, is hardly tenable, as an albino is sometimes found in a 
nesrt woth otLers of the common sable hue. 

According to Vaeeo, the term Merle is derived from the habit 
of this bird of flying mcray or solitary ; hence, too, its generic 
name, nierula. 

‘Merry it is in the good green wood, 

When the Mavis and Merle are singing/' 
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Bings the forester in The Lady of the Lake ; and most of the 
Scottish poets allude to the Blackbird under this title ; thus, 
Geahame s^ys— 

“ List to the Merle’s dulcet pipe ! melodious bird ! 

Who, hid behind the milk-white hawthorn’s spray, 

Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf, 

Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year.” 

Several of the older English noets, too, thus distinguish “ the 
Gnlden Bill,*’ as he is often callea. Beayton, for instance, says — 

“ Upon the dulcet pipe the Merle doth only play.” 

Shakspeaee gives ns another variation of the term Ouzel, 
when he says of 

“ The WooseUcock, so black of hue. 

With orange tawny bill.” 

142 . The Eino Ouzel. 

Turdvs Torguatus^ Lin. Merk a Plastron Blanc, Bur. Der Ring- 
drossel, Bech. 

Description, — This bird, wliich is somewhat larger than the 
Blackbird, is ten inches and a half in length, of which the 
tail measures nearly four inches. The beak is almost one 
inch long, and in colour hom-black, except on the under side 
near the root, and at the comers, where it is yellow. The 
colour of the plumage is black, the feathers on the belly and 
wing coverts being edged with white ; the pen and outer tail 
feathers with grey. A reddish white transverse stripe, about 
the breadth of a finger, crosses the upper portion of the breast, 
from wdiich the bird derives its name. 

In the female the plumage has a lighter tinge, or is inclined 
to brown, and the stripe on the breast is narrower, less dis- 
tinct, and reddish grey, clouded wdth brown. Those birds 
which have in other respects the plumage of the female, yet 
in which the stripe on the breast is distinct, are young males ; 
those in which it is hardly visible, young females. 

Observations. — The Eing Ouzel is a European bird, which 
breeds only in the north, and at the commencement of the 
cloudy weather in October and ITovemher, comes in small flocks 
to Germany, where it frequents the woody and mountainous 
districts. It may be taken wdth nooses and springes. Its food, 
both when wdld and in the aviary, is the same as that of the 
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Blackbird, and in its gestures and general behaviour it bears a 
strong resemblance to that bird. Its cry is Tak I Its voice is 
hoarse, hollow, and so weak, that a Redbreast can overpower 
it, yet not disagreeable. It sings throughout the year, except 
when moulting, and lives in confinement six or seven years. 

Additional. — Rock Ouzel, Ter Ouzel, Mountain Ouzel, 
White-breasted Blackbird, Moor Blackbird, and Ringed Thrush, 
are the several names applied to this bird, which is very similar 
to the species last described in form and colour, from which, 
however, it is readily distinguished by the brownish white patch 
on the breast, which has been said to resemble a collar or ring ; 
hence its name. Mudie remarks, that “ the pure white gorget 
is always a characteristic of the mature males. The young mmes 
have it reddish ; the old females clouded with brown and grey, 
and in the young females it is bar^ visible.” 

Macgillivray says that “ the Ringed Thrush arrives in the 
south of Scotland about the middle of April, and departs in the 
beginning of October. It betakes itself at once to the open 
hilly and mountainous tracts, where it prefers the shelter of the 
juniper, furze, and heath bushes to that of v oods or thickets. 
Extremely shy and vigilant, it seldom permits a near approach, 
but betakes itself to flight on the least alarm. Its manners, how- 
ever, are very similar to those of the Blackbird ; and as I have 
studied them with some attention, I am enabled to speak with 
certainty respecting them. A few individuals arc found here 
and there among the Lammermoor and Pentland Hills, generally 
in the vicinity of masses of furze and juniper ; and I have met 
with the species in several other parts of Scotland, and even in 
the island of Skye. Its flight is strong and direct, or with very 
little undulation. When pursued, it generally flies at once to a 
considerable distance, and it is only when you come near its nest 
or young, that it ventures within shooting distance. Like the 
Song Thrush, it conceals itself among the hushes, but is much 
more easily put to flight. When alarmed, it utters a repetition 
of strong clear notes, Tike those of the Blackbird, but louder ; and 
its song consists of a few simple, loud, and mellow notes. The 
nest, according to a person who informs me that he has several 
times found it, is placed under the shelter of a furze or juniper 
bush, or on the face of a rough bank, or among fragments of 
rock. It is composed of coarse grass, plastered internally with 
mud, and lined with fine grass. The eggs, from four to six, are 
regularly oval, pale bliieish green, freckled all over with pale 
brown. The young, fully fledged, I have had from the Pentland 
Hills on the 7th of June.” 

According to Hewetson, the Ring Ouzel sings sweetlv ; Selby 
says, “ clearly and powerfully, though the notes were few.” 
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143. The Eeed Thkush 

Turtlun Jrundinaceust Lin, Rousserole, Buf, DU Rohrdrosse^^ Bboh. 

Description . — This bird resembles the Wliitethroats in so 
many respects, as to render it doubtful whether it should be 
classed with the m or with the Thrushes ; though its beak and 
feet, as wcdl as the general form of its body, seem to ally it 
to the latter species. It is rather larger than the Skylark, 
being eight inches in length, of which the tail, which is wedge- 
shaped, and rounded at the end, measures four inches and a 
quarter. The beak is ten lines long, strong, compressed at the 
root ; on the upper, and at the point of the lower mandible, 
horn broAvm, ‘ and yellowish at the root. The iris is dark 
brown ; the feet one inch in height, strong, greyish brown, 
inclining to flesh-colour, and having a very long hinder claw. 
In colour the Eecd Ihrush is very like the Nightingale ; the 
upper part of the head and neck are dark grey, tinged with 
olive green; a dingy yellowish white stripe runs from the 
nostrils to that part of the forehead between the eyes ; the 
cheeks arc greyish brown. The upper and centre part of the 
back are rusty grey, becoming gradually lighter towards the 
rump, which is justy yellow, ihe chin and throat arc light 
grey ; the breast and belly yellowish white, the former having 
a dark grey spot on each side near the neck. The sides, 
shanks, and vent, are white, strongly marked with rust colour, 
which gives a yellow^ appearance to all the lower part of the 
body. The pen feathers arc dark brown, with a narrow bor- 
der of rusty yellow ; the tail feathers reddish grey, edged with 
a lighter shade of the same. 

The female is scarcely distinguishable from the male. It is 
somewhat smaller, darker on the upper, but lighter on the 
lower part of the body. The top of the head is marked with 
rust colour, and the throat is not ashen grey, but white. 

Jlahiiat. — The Keed Thrush is a native of all but the coldest 
parts of Europe ; and is common in Gennany, where it fre- 
quents those districts which abound in reedy ponds and lakes, 
or in extensive bogs and morasses. It is rarely seen upon a 
tree, but climbs up the reeds and bullrushes, like a Woodpecker. 
In confinement it may be kept in a Nightingale’s cage. 

Food . — In a wild state it devours great numbers of aquatic 
nsects, and occasionally eats elderberries. In the aviary i\ 
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requires tlie same food as tlie Nightingale ; but is subject to 
the disease which is fatal to many of the Whitethroats. 
After six months, or less, the feathers drop off, are not re- 
newed, and the bird dies of atrophy. 

Breeding . — The nest of the Reed Thrush is fastened to two 
or more reeds, by means of wool, and is constructed of lichens 
and strong grass stalks, lined with finer stalks and hair. The 
female lays from three to five eggs, which are greyish white, 
spotted with olive colour and black. Before the first moult- 
ing, the young birds are exactly like the Fauvette, and are 
spotted on the breast with black. Their ciy' is like that of the 
Mountain Finch, but, if taken from the nest when quite young, 
reared on ants’ eggs, and put under the instruction of a good 
Nightingale, they become incomparable singers. 

Mode of Taking . — The difficulty of taking these birds makes 
them scarce in our aviaries. The only successful method, ex- 
cept the barbarous one of liming their nests, is to mark some 
spot which they frequent, scnitch up the earth, and set limed 
twigs, baited with meal-worms. 

Attractive Qaalitie %. — The male has an exceedingly loud and 
beautiful voice. Its song is more various and flute-like than 
that of the Song Thrush, though not equal to that of the Night- 
ingale, with which it has sometimes been compared. In many 
passages it resembles that of the Black Cap, tliough, as is the 
case with all the Thrushes, not so sustained. It usually 
sings at night and morning, and while singing, keeps — evi- 
dentl} from pleasure — not only its throat, but also its whole 
body in motion, 

144 . The Hock Thrush. 

Turduf Saxatili8y Lin. Merle de Die SteindrosseU Bech. 

Description . — This bird is but seldom soon in confinement 
in Central and Northern Germany, though better deserving the 
amateur’s care than many foreign species. In several parts of 
Germany it is all but unknown, and if ever taken by the bird- 
catcher, it is mistaken, especially the female, for a large 
Redstart. It is about the size of a Redwing Thrush ; being 
seven inches and six lines long, of which the tail measures 
two inches and three-quarters. In appearance and habits, it 
is more like a Starling (especially in its gestures and move- 
ments, which are remarkably various and amusing) than a 
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Thrush, although possessing the characteristics of the latter 
bird. The beak black, with yellow comers, is one inch long ; 
the strong black feet one inch and a quarter high. The head 
and neck are greyish blue, or bluish ashen grey ; lighter in 
the old birds than in the young ones. The upper part of the 
back dark brown, sometimes clouded with a lighter tinge ; the 
middle a beautiful white ; the rump dark brown, wath white 
edged feathers. The breast and belly are dark orange; the 
latter spotted or clouded with white, more or less distinctly, 
according to the time of the year, an appearance which is 
caused by the white edges of the feathers. The vent is a pale 
yellowish red ; the wing coverts darkish brown, with white 
points ; the quill feathers very dark brown, or blackish, the 
hinder ones somewhat lighter, whitish at the points, and 
having a narrow white border on the further side ; the tail 
dark yellowish red, with the two centre feathers greyish browm. 

The female has the upper part of the body dark brown, the 
feathers bordered with greyish white ; the rump is rust coloured 
with a similar edge ; the chin whil^ ; the throat like the 
upper parts, but much lighter ; the front of the neck, and all 
the lower parts, dirty orange, with browm and white wavy 
lines ; the tail as in the male, but somewhat lighter ; the feet 
dark brown. 

Habitat . — This Tbmsh is found in Southern Europe and 
Germany ; for example, Austria, the Tyrol, &c., but rarely 
comes more north. It is common upon the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. It chooses rocky and stony places, us wxil as 
old castles, and even peasant cottages for its abode. In its 
migrations, it seeks the bare mountains, looking, like the Red- 
start, for beetles and other insects under the stones. It arrives 
in March, and takes its departure in September. 

When in confinement, it is usually distinguished as a rare 
bird, with a handsome cage, which should be somewhat larger 
than a Nightingale’s. 

Food. — When wild, this bird feeds on insects, but in con- 
finement needs Nightingale’s food, to preserve its life and 
health. It is generally fed with a mixture of bre^ad, yellow 
rane seed, wheat meal, ants’ eggs, and chopped bullock’s heart. 
Ir sometimes also needs a meal worm. 

Ij^eeding. — The female lays five eggs in the nest, which is 
generally made in a hole of a rock, or a heap of stones. WTien 
reared from the nest, these birds are exceedingly docile. 
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Mode of Tahing. — Tn these parts, it is a mere chance if one 
be taken. This is, however, attempted by fixing limed twigs, 
with meal worms attached, near where they are observed to 
perch. How they are secured in countries where they are com- 
mon, I do not know. It is said that they are lured by the Owl. 

Attractive Qualities. — The male is priced as an exceedingly 
good songster, especially singing by night, near a lamp. They 
learn s-bo to whistle tunes; to speak like a Starling, and 
generally become exceedingly tame. 

145 . The Nightingale. 

Sykfia Lusciniat Motacilla Luscinia^ Lin. Rossignoly Buf. Die Nach^ 
tigally Bech. 

Description. — Were the Nightingale prized only for its 
plumage, it would hardly deserve a place among the inmates of 
the aviary. It is about the size of the House Sparrow, being 
five -inches in length, of which the tail measures two inches 
and a quarter ; but in confinement, if well fed, and especially 
if reared from the nest, it often attains the size of a Lark. 
The beak, as in all birds of the same genus (Motacilla), is 
straight, oval-shaped, thin, pointed, and having the two mandi- 
bles of nearly the same size. It is seven lines long, on the upper 
side dark brown, on the under light grey ; flesh coloured at 
the root, and yellow inside. The iris is greyish brown ; the 
feet nine lines in height, and brownish flesh colour. The 
upper part of the body is greyish brown tinged with rust 
colour, but in very old birds reddish ashen grey ; the rump 
brownish red ; the throat, belly, and vent, white ; the breast 
and sides whitish grey ; the Imee bands grey. The larger 
wing coverts are tipped with white ; the pen feathers greyish 
brown, edged with rusty yellow ; the straight broad M fea- 
thers, which, as in all birds of this species, are very brittle, are 
a dingy red. 

Those which are kept in cages, are sometimes darker, some* 
times lighter, than the above description. In Nightingales 
which hang netir the windows of large well light^ rooms, 
[and which are not exposed to smoke either from the fire or ^ 
oil lamp, the feathers of the upper part of the body are dark 
grey, or light greyish brown, edged with rusty yellow ; and 
[those of the under part white, tinged with grey on the sid^s 
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*>f the breast and belly ; -while, on the contrary, Kightingales 
wrhich are kept in small, dark, smoky rooms, are dingy rusty 
yellow on the upper part of the body, greyish white on the 
lower part, and greyish brown on the sides of the breast and 
belly. 

The connoisseur is able to distinguish the female both by her 
form and gait. Her legs are not so high, nor is she so erect ; 
her head is roimder, her neck not so long ; her ej^es smaller 
and less bright ; her throat not so white. Nevertheless, none 
but an experienced bird fancier could decide upon the sex, 
except he saw both mcile and female together. 

The Nightingale bears so strong a resemblance to the female 
-Redstart, that the latter is often sold for a Nightingale, and 
the former cooked for a llodstart. The characteristic differ- 
ences are therefore worthy of attention. The female Redstart 
is smaller, and the general colour of her plnmagc is darker. 
The feet are thin, and, as well as the beak, black ; the tail is 
lighter in colour, and its two centre feathers are blackish or 
dark brown. Her long slender tail also is in continual mo- 
tion, while the Nightingale only moves his occasionally, and 
generally carries it above the point of the wings. His gait 
and bearing are also prouder than those of the Redstart, and 
his motions more deliberate. He maintains a very erect pos- 
ture, and there is something very peculiar in his hopping gait. 
After having made a succession of hops, he stands still, moves 
his wings, elevates his tail and slightly expands it, nods his 
head once or twice, and then hops onward again. If anything 
attracts his attention, he generally looks at it with only one 
eye ; if he catches sight of an insect, he does indeed hop 
quickly to the spot, yet does not seize it greedily like other 
birds, but stands over it a moment, as if in consideration. He 
has in general a thoughtful air, though it must be confessed, 
he easily falls into the traps and snares laid for him, as is the 
case with all birds which are unfamiliar with men ; though 
if one is caught, he is prudent enough for ever after. He has 
been caRed, without just cause, an inquisitive bird, because he 
always hastens to examine any place on the ground which has 
been disturbed or scratched up. Rut this peculiarity, which 
he shares with other birds of the same genus, is the result o 
instinct, which teaches him that he will find in such situations 
the in8(3ct8 which are his favourite food ; while, on the con- 
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irary, he takes no notice of many things which are put l)efore 
him, however strange or peculiar they may be. 

Eabitat . — The Nightingale is found throughout Europe, aa 
far north as the middle of Sweden ; in all Asia, except the 
arctic regions of Siberia ; and even in Egypt, on the banks of 
the Nile. It frequents overgrown, shady, and not very cold 
places, whether woods, groves, gardens, or hedges. It is rarely 
tbund in woods of coniferous trees, where its food is scarce : 
and in wooded mountain chains, keeps to the outskirts of 
the forests. It seems to prefer gardens enclosed by high, 
broad, and untrinuned beech hedges, which afford abundant 
shelter. It is a mistake to suppose that it has any preference 
for marshy districts ; and if seen there in great numbers, the 
reason may be found either in the thickets with which such 
places are often overgrown, or in the fact, that during cold 
weather, the insects which form the Nightingale’s food may 
be found in greater abundance there than elsewhere. It is, 
besides, a fact, established by observation, that this bird al* 
ways returns to its birth-place, whether marsh, mountain, or 
garden. This attachment increases every year ; and when 
once the Nightingale has made choice of a spot, it always 
comes back to it — except it fall in the mean time into the 
hands of the fowler, or the place lose its attraction. If, for 
distance, the grove be cut down, or the underwood which 
affords the desired shade be removed, it betakes itself to the 
nearest convenient situation ; but if within a considerable cir- 
cuit, all remain unaltered, and a Nightingfile be observed to 
frequent a spot not so tenanted the year before, it may with 
certaintybe concluded to be a young bird. Yet, though it is 
a well-known fact, that the Nightingale returns year by year 
to the same place, we cannot conclude with certainty that the 
bird we notice for two successive years in one spot, is the same ; 
as it is also proved by experience, that if a bird which occu- 
pies a well-chosen station, be shot or snared, its place is imme- 
diately occupied by another. These changes, however, are not 
easily discovered, except by an ear accustomed to detect slight 
differences in the language of these birds. 

It may be asked why Nightingales are never found in so 
many districts, which are to all appearance likely to attract 
them ? The following conjectures may, perhaps, throw some 
light upon this question, which it is of course impossible to 
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answer positively. Nightingales, on their passage, are abla 
to descry at a great distance high mountains, and such plnees 
as from cold, or the scarcity of iood, are not adapted for them, 
and in their anxiety to avoid these, if not absolutely in tlxe 
line of route, may miss districts which are w^ell suited for their 
habitation. In the second place, wh(‘n in want of food and 
rest, they may be attracted out of the direct line, which they 
would otherwise have pursued, by the sight of distant woods 
and thickets. Thirdly, there may be, in places which they do 
not freqiuuit, an unfavourable condition of the temperature, 
and a scarcity of proper food, imperceptible to us ; and fourthly, 
if once the species has become extinct in any district, the con- 
ste.nf y with which birds of passage return to their birth-place, 
u ould edef'tuall}' prevent its recolonization. This, how'ever, 
may be (^ftecti'd by artificial means — if it be thought unad\’is- 
ahle to trust to nature, a brood or two should be reared 
from the nest, and set at liberty after the period of migration 
in the autumn. The feeling that the time of departure has 
passed over, as well as their compiirative tameness, wiU pre- 
vent the birds from leaving the place, when in the (nsuing 
year they will probably breed. It i 8 ,'however, necessary, that 
Nightingales intended for this purpose, should not be kept in 
a cage, but allowed, as soon as they are abh? to feed themselves, 
to fly about the room, half filled with boughs and bushes, in 
order that they may acquire the full use of their wings. In 
the same manner, they should be fed vrith tlieir natural food, 
insects and ants’ eggs, in order that they may (usily find them 
when set at liberty. 

The Nightingale arrives in Germany about the middle of 
April, and is always there by the time that the buds of the 
whitethorn begin to burst into flower. As it migrates from 
place to place — and not in one long jomney — it rarely suffers 
from the weather. It begins to depart about the middle of 
August, in families, very gradually and in total silence ; and 
at this period, may be talnen in nooses baited with currants 
and elder- berries. In central Germany, they^ are to be' seen as 
late as the middle of September, and then leave one by one, 
80 that it is impossible to name any period as that of their iinal 
departure. Other birds, such as Swallows, which migrate in 
large flocks, are not able to escape the eye of the attentive 
aaturalist in the same manner. Sickness, a late brood, or the 
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inr-xporience ot young birds, are reasons, each of which tnay 
explain why a Nightingale is occasionally seen late in Septem- 
or even in October, though this is an exception to the 
general rule. 

in the aviary the Nightingale can either be allowed to fly 
about at will, as I have sometimes permitted iqine to do, or 
may be confined in a cage, in which case they will sing Tx>th 
'setter cjid more frequently. The latter course is also 
preferable, because this bird, to be preserved in health for any 
consivlerable period, requires more nouiishing food than that 
givc'n to the other inmates of the aviary. The cage may be of 
any desired form, but should be from twelve to eighteen inches 
in length, six to twelve inches broad, and twelve inches in 
height. It should Malso be roofed with linen or other cloth, that 
in its struggling and fluttering, especially when first caught, the 
bird may not injure its head. The cage which I myself use 
for the Nightingale, and which I believe best adapted for it, 
may be described as folio w's: — ^it is eighteen inches long, 
eight indies deep, and thirteen inches high, except in the 
middle of the arched roof, which rises to the height of fifteen 
inches. The sides and bottom are made of osiers, about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. The floor of the cage is 
formed by a drawer one inch and a quarter in height, covered 
wdth a sheet of blotting paper, which may be changed, for 
cleanliness’ sake, whenever necessary. The feeding trough, 
which is so constructed that the bird cannot waste its food, is 
on one side. In front is a projection, half cylindrical in shape, 
and reaching from top to bottom of the cage, in which a large 
water vessel is suspended. Two perches are fixed in the 
lower part of the cage, and a third higher up, opposite the 
centre of th(^ projection, not attached to it, but terminating in 
a fork. All those I cover with green cloth, to preserve the 
fi'ot of the bird, which are particularly tender. The roof 
should bc' made of green cloth, and the whole cage jiainted 
green : though it is essential to the health of the bird that it 
be not used lill the colour is thoroughly dry. The advantages 
oI such a cage are that it takes up a very little room ; that it 
does not admit the liglit so freely as a wire cage, and that the 
bird can bathe without wetting its perches, or the rest of the 
cage. 

In hanging the cage, regard must be paid to the neculiariUes 
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of Mie little prisoner ; some will not sing, except in a dark 
place ; others like to be near the window, and in the fall glare 
of the sun. If it be desired to teach a bird the habit of singing 
under any variation of circumstance, the best plan is to ac- 
custom it to change of place, immediately after the moulting 
season, when re-leaming its song. Some sing best when 
alone ; others when singing with a neighbour ; though it is 
found that if three or more be confined in one room, they will 
never sing equally well. The one who begins to sing first, 
generally retains its supremacy, and the others either sing in a 
low tone, only w^'hen it is mute, or preserve an entire and 
obstinate silence. Instances have been known of ^N^ightingales 
wliich, under such circumstances, have been silent for years, and 
have even been mistaken for females ; yet when in a room by 
themselves, have begun to sing with aU their energy of throat 
and lung. 

J^ood. — In a wild state the Nightingale feeds on insects, 
especially the small green caterpillars, which are found on the 
oak and whitethorn; small moths, flies, beetles, and various 
larvaB, which it finds underneath the surface of the earth. In 
its autumnal migration, it eats currants, and red and black 
elder-berries. 

When a Nightingale is first caught it should he fed for some 
days on fresh ants^ eggs and meal worms, or on dry ants^ eggs, 
if the fresh are not to be procured. In this case also, some 
persons make a mixture of hard-boiled eggs, and buUock^s 
heart and bread, wdth w^hich they cram the bird if it will not 
feed itself; which they endeavour to induce it to do, by 
tempting it with meal worms. But the Nightingale’s beak is 
veiy brittle, and often broken by this rough usage, and the 
bird does not thrive on the diet: indeed, no one ought to keep 
a Nightingale, who cannot command a supply of ants’ eggs. 
The best food in summer is indisputably fresh ants’ eggs, and 
two or three meal worms daily. * To use ants, as some persons 
do, instead of the eggs, is liable to the objection that it cuts 

* The best plan to ensure a constant supply of meal worms, is to fill a 
half gallon jar with wheat-bran, barley, or oatmeal, and a few pieces of 
sugar paper, or old shoe-leather. In this half a pint of meal worms may 
be thrown, which if allowed to remain for three months, and occasionally 
moistened with a cloth soaked in beer, will become beetles, which again 
lay eggs, and propagate their species with great rapidity. One such jar 
wiU supply a Nightingale. 
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off the chance of a future supply. When fi’esh ants’ eggs 
cannot^ be procured, dry ones should be given, mixed with 
Swedish turnips, and bullock’s heart boiled, dried, and grated 
small. The tiimip, w’^hich may be preserved fresh in a ceUar for 
a long time, wiU aid the stomach and bowels in the process of 
digestion. A little lean beef or mutton, minced small, may be oc- 
casionally given with good effect. The cheapest food consists of 
ripe eldorberries, dried like raisins, and mixed with ants’ eggs. 

In winter, some bird fanciers make a small loaf of pea-meal 
and eggs, grate it, make it into a paste with water, and mix it 
with (fiy ants’ eggs. Others, who are anxious to be very 
economical, crush poppy seeds in a mortar, to express the oil, 
and mix them with bread-crumbs. To this, which is becoming 
their usual diet in Thuringia, the Nightingale grows ac- 
customed by degrees, but, as might be expected, from the cir- 
cumstance, that their stomachs are not naturally adapted to 
vegetable food, at last dies of decline. There are besides many 
complicated receipts for Nightingale’s food, but they are all 
more or less noxious, and need not be repeated here ; while, 
on the contrary, the amateur who conforms his practice to the 
directions given above, may rely upon having healthy birds 
and good singers. 

I have also tried the experiment of allowing the Nightin- 
gale the range of the aviary with the other birds. Under 
these circumstances they have eaten the common universal 
paste ; but it does not seem to be sufficiently nutritious for 
them, as, after a few months, they faU iuto a decline and die, 
if not fed again with Nightingale’s food. They also require 

daily supply of water for drinking and bathing. 

Breeding . — Each Nightingale in spring occupies and defends 
its own station, which in pairing time often occasions very 
violent contests among the males. And as the young birds 
generally return to the place where they have been bred, 
these combats are frequently carried on between parents and 
children ; and all the ties of relationship, which were once so 
strong, are ( ntirely forgotten. 

The Nightingale builds its nest in groves or gardens, in 
some thick bush, or heap of sticks, or even on the ground, if 
the spot be surrounded with brushwood or long grass. It is 
carelessly built of small dry twigs and leaves, with an inner 
layer of g^ass stalks and roots, and sometimes lined with hair. 
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Bie fhnale lavs hr.> or mx grernkh brown eggs, which she 
Batches in a tortiiighl. The y<mng. ivhich, to avoid the^ttacki 
of various uuimuls, hop out of tlio lufst before they can are 
fed with sm<ill moths and oati'rpillars. Bethro the first 
moulting they have m; jioint of resemblance to the old birds, 
except tlie red tail; 1‘or iIk* iipfuT ]>art of the body is rusty 
grey ; the hoad and wing coverts are spotted with yellowish 
white ; and the under part of tlie body is rusty yellow, with 
dark brown spots on the breast- After moulting, they can 
scarcely be listinguished from the old birds, except by the 
presf.'iice of a scaltertMi yellow feather, or spot, on tlie back of the 
iK'ad and neck, or near the beak and eyes. If this charac- 
teristic be wanting, the posst*ssor of the bird must wait. 
Should it prove a young male, he begins to sing, or, as bird- 
la nciers call it, to record. Even this sign is not quite 
satisfactory, as the young females also record, and continue to 
do so until April ; though their song is neither so loud nor so 
sustained, and is unaccompanied by so visible an inflation of 
the throat. 

The following remarks may be useful to those who wish to 
try the experiment of rearing a young I^ightingale from the 
nest. In a brood the lighter coloured birds are alwaj^s the 
males; which agAin may be known by their white throats. 
The females are darker, or rather redder and b^o^vner. They 
are to be fed on ants’ eggs, and soaked and grated bread. The 
males begin to record before their tails are grown. If the old 
birds be taken with the brood, they will continue to attend 
to the young. The Nightingale may occasionally be induced 
to breed in confinement, if a healthy and well-bred pair be 
allowed the sole possession of a room well filled with green 
pine branches. 

Diseases . — The Nightingale rarely passes through the moult- 
ing season without some s^Tnptoms of indisposition ; the best 
remedy for which is a spider or two, and a supply of good 
food. When suffering from disordered stomach they puff up their 
feathers, and sit with half-closed eyes, and heads under their 
wings, for hours at a time. They will be relieved by ants’ 
eggs, a spider, or a little saffron in their water sufficient to 
give it an orange tinge. The diseases to which Nightingales 
are subject, in common with other birds, may be treated in the 
manner mentioned in the Introduction. It is necessary to 
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remove tlie scales from their legs and flaws every three months 
— an operation which must be performed with the greatest 
care. ' They will live fifteen years in confinement ; though it 
is rare that a wild bird can be obse" red in one spot for so long 
a period, a fact whicii may be ace >unted for by the depreda- 
tions fowlers and birds of prey. An instance is indeed 
recorded of a Nightingale which was in the possession of its 
owner for twenty-five years. After the sixth year it is observed 
that they sing less fre(iuently and pleasantly ; and it is there- 
fore the most humane course to set them at liberty in May. 
The fresh air, and the consciousness of liberty, have been 
known so to invigorate old birds as to restore all the strength 
and beauty of their song. 

Mode of Talcing . — In the early spring, and especially at the 
pairing season, the Nightingale may be caught with very little 
dijficulty. All that is necessary is to make a shallow trench 
in some dark-coloured soil, and place in it a few ants’ eggs or 
meal worms. The simplest contrivance — a few limed twigs, 
or a falling-net adjusted on two cross sticks — ^is sufficient to 
entrap the simple bird, which will even watch the fowler set 
the trap, and hop into it before his back is turned. Even if it 
be not perched within sight of the spot, it may he driven to it 
with a little care and caution. It is thus easy for an expert 
fowler to depopulate a whole district of these delightful song- 
sters — though at the same time his operations may be anti- 
cipated, by catching the birds and again setting them at liberty ; 
a yiroceeding which makes them very shy and cautious in 
future. In many parts of Germany it is forbidden, under a 
heavy pecuniary penalty, to catch Nightingales under any pre- 
text whatever ; and in districts where this is not the case, only 
certain privileged persons are allowed, under fixed restrictions, 
to take or sell them. They may also be caught in nooses, 
baited in spring with live meal worms instead of berries; 
though this method is liable to the disadvantage that, however 
firm the nooses may be, the bird is almost sure to injure its 
feet in its struggles for freedom. 

Attractive Qualities .- — The chief recommendation of the 
Nightingale is, of course, its voice, which I will endeavour to 
describe as exactly as possible. It expresscis its various emo- 
tions and desires in different notes. The least significant of 
them seems to be the simple whistle, Witt ! hut if the gut- 
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tural syllable Ktr! be added, as Witt Ktt ! it ia the cai. 
by which the male and female mutually invite one another. 
The expression of displeasure or fear is the syllable Wiit^ 
repeated several times ; and, at last, followed by Krr ! That 
of pleasure and content, either with its food or mate, is a 
sharp Tach ! like the sound produced by striking the tongue 
smartly against the roof of the mouth. In anger, jealousy, 
or surprise, the Nightingale, like the Black-Cap and others of 
its species, utters a shriU cry, resembling the call of the Jay, 
or the mew of a cat. This may also be heard in the aviary, 
when a bird, by the use of it, endeavours to interrupt and con- 
fuse a rival in the midst of his song. And, lastly, in the 
pairing season, when the male and female entice and pursue 
one another through the trees, they utter a soft twittering 
note. 

Such are the times which both sexes are able to produce ; 
while the song, the variety and beauty of which has raised 
the Nightingale to a pre-eminence over all other singing birds, 
is the prerogative of the male alone. The bystander is asto- 
nished to hear a song, which is so sonorous as to make his ears 
tingle, proceed from so small a bird, and his astonishment is not 
lessened when he discovers that the muscles of the larynx are 
stronger in the Nightingale than in any other singing bird. 
But it is not so much tlie strength, as the delightful variety 
and ravishing harmony of the Nightingale’s song, which ren- 
ders it the favourite of every one who has not altogether lost 
the sense of the beautiful. Sometimes it dwells for a minute 
or more on a passage of detached mournful notes, which begin 
softly, advance by degrees to a forte, and end in a dpng fall. 
At other times it utters a rapid succession of sharp sonorous 
notes, and ends this, and the many other phrases of which its 
song consists, with the single notes of an ascending chord. 
There are, of course, various degrees of proficiency in the 
Nightingale, as in other birds ; but in the song of a good per- 
former have been enumerated, without reckoning smaller 
distinctions, no less than twenty-four separate phrases, capable 
of being expressed in articulate syllables and words. I have 
noted down the following notes of the song of one which is 
considered an admirable singer.* Could we penetrate into the 


* Vide Introduction — Foice and Smy qf Birds. 
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hidden meaning of these sounds, we should doubtlass find that 
they expressed the secret feelings of the singer. All over the 
world, from Sweden to Hindostan, the Nightingale’s song is 
esseniially the same ; though, as I have before said, some are 
manifestly superior to others, both in the perfectness of their 
song, and the quality of their voice. One utters its notes 
with a slow and sweet moumfulness ; another’s tones are 
peculiaily clear and sonorous ; a third introduces into its song 
original passages of its own ; and a fourth surpasses aU the 
rest in the silvery quality of its voice. Occasionally, however, 
birds may be found which seem to unite all these excellencies ; 
and these are generally from the first brood of the year, which 
have been reared in some spot where Nightingiiles have 
abounded, and have learned to unite in their song the charac- 
teristic beauties of each. When the males return from their 
migration, which they generally do six or eight days before the 
females, they sing for some time before and after midnight, 
to attract the females, who in clear niglits may be pursuing 
their journey. So soon as this purpose is accomplished they 
cease to sing by night, though some continue to begin their 
song a little before sunrise, and warble it at intervals through- 
out the day. There are, however, Nightingales which always 
sing in the middle of the night, and are hence called Nocturnal 
Nightingales but it cannot be decided to which class a bird 
belongs till he has occupied his position for some days, and 
enjoyed the society of his mate. After many years’ experience, 
I have come to the conclusion that the Nocturnal and Diurnal 
Nightingales are different species, which propagate themselves 
regularly. A young bird, the father of wliich is a Nocturnal 
Nightingale, will, after the first year, become so too, imder any 
circumstances ; nor, on the other hand, does it seem possible 
for Diurnal Nightingale to acqiiire the habit of singing by 
night. I have also remarked that the night singers seem to 
prefer mountainous districts, while the Diurnal Nightingales* 

* We must distinguish between the Nocturnal Nightingales and those 
which are termed Mopers. The former sing uninterruptedly throughout 
the night ; the latter occasionally utter a few broken, unconnected pas- 
sages. All Nightingales become Mopers after they are five or six years 
old, and are then often mistaken for night-singing birds; while, on the 
contrary, the true night-singers are generally Mopers for a year or two 
after they are caught. 
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trequent gardens, yalleys, and the banks of streams; and m 
such an extent do I believe this distinction to exist, that I 
venture to assert it is only by accident if a night singer be 
found in the plains. They are, for instance, not uncommon 
on the borders of the Thuringian Fort^st, near Wallershausen ; 
while, on the contrary, only the diurnal singers are found in 
the level country near Gotha. 

It is a pity that the pcuiod during which the Nightingale 
sings is so short ; as even in a wild state it sings only for 
three months, and not with equal vigour during the whole of 
that short time. It is heard most frequently from the time of 
its arrival till the young birds break the shell; after that 
period it sings less, and with less energy, as its principal at- 
tention is necessarily directed to the feeding of its brood. 
About midsummer its song ceases altogether, and one hears in 
the woods only the twittering of tbe young birds, in their 
attempts to accpiire the paternal song. In confinement, birds 
which have been taken when old, begin to sing as early as 
November, and do not become entirely silent till Easter. The 
young birds, however, which have benn reared from the nest, 
wiU sometimes, if placed under good instniction, sing for 
seven months in.the year. If not hung where they can hear 
a good singer, they never acquire their natural song perfectly, 
but intermix with it notes of other birds ; while, om the other 
hand, it possessed of a good voice and memory, they sometimes 
improve upon the instructions of their teacher. This, how- 
ever, is a rare occurrence, as out of twenty young birds reared in 
the aviary, it is doubtful if even one prove a thoroughly good 
singer. The best are those which are caught in August, just 
before their migration, and which, in the following spring, 
are put under the tuition of an accomplished singer. 

Those which are caught in spring, and are desired to sing 
the same season, should be well ft^d, and hung in a solitary and 
quiet spot. The cage should also bo kept covered with a thin 
green cloth, or green boughs. I must not forget to add a word 
in reprobation of the barbarity of those persons, who, in order to 
enjoy for a longer period the song of this delightfid bird, are 
cruel enough to deprive it of sight. 

It is said, that the male Nightingale and female Eedbreast, U 
allowed the full range of the aviary, will sometimes breed. 
My own experience docs not bear out this assertion. 
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By way of conclusion, I will add the beautiful, if somewhat 
exaggerated description, of the Nightingale’s song, given by 
Buffon, in his Natural History : 

The name of the Nightingale,” says he, ** recalls to the 
memory of every man who has not lost the capacity of simple 
and natural enjoyment, the remembrance of some beautiful 
spring night, when the sky was clear, the air tranquil, and 
nature lay in expectant silence, as he listened enraptured to 
the songstress of the grove. Several birds may be mentioned, 
whose song in one or more respects deserves to be compared 
with that of the Nightingale. The Lark, the Siskin, the 
Chaffinch, the Whitethroat, the Linnet, the Goldfinch, the 
Blackbird, the Solitary Thrush, the American Mocking-Bird, 
are all heard with pleasure as long as the Nightingale is silent. 
Some of these have as beautiful a tone ; others as soft and pure 
a warble ; others, again, as sustained and melancholy a note as 
she ; but it is in the union of all these exceUencies, and the 
astonishing variety of her song, that the Nightmgale bears away 
the palm from them all ; so that their most perfect perform- 
ance appears only a detached and incomphite portion of hers. 
She is always enchanting, and never repeats herself slavishly ; 
for evt ry repetition of her song is varied by a fresh accent, and 
embellished with new grace. When this Queen of the Spring 
begins her hymn to Nature, she commences with a half- fearful 
prelude, in low, undecided notes, as if trying . the capabilities 
of the instrument, and intent on arresting the attention of the 
hearers. By degrees she becomes more decided ; her courage 
and her inspiration increase, and soon the full harmonies of 
her incomparable throat are poured forth ; sonorous bursts, 
light hovering shakes and trills, in which ease and purity are 
united ; a subdued inward murmur, whose place in the scale 
the car seeks in vain, but which is all the better adapted for 
a back groun<l to the clear distinct notes ; runs, as rapid as 
lightning, uttered with amazing power, and often even with 
a tasteful ruggedness ; mournful cadences, hardly separable 
from one another, yet frU of expression ; enchanting, penetra- 
ting tones, the veritable sighs of love and pleasure which rush 
from the heart, and speak to the heart, so that the heart over- 
flows with emotions, and sinks in delightful languor. In the 
passionate tones, it is as impossible to mistake the expression 
of the feelings of the happy husbimd, as not to detect in ^e mors 
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ajtftil, though perhaps less expressive strains, the desire to 
entertain and please his mate, or to celebrate his victory over 
some jealous rival of his happiness and fame. The various 
passages are interspersed with pauses, which greatly enhance 
the elfect of the following harmony. The notes already 
heard are enjoyed again in the echo which hovers about the 
ear, undisturbed by any new impression ; and if the admired 
passage be not repeated, when the bird recommences her 
song, it is replaced by another so beautiful, as to efface the 
wish for the repetition of the first. One chief reason, in- 
deed, as Mr, Eareington remarks, why the Nightingale 
surpasses all other birds in her sOng, is, that she sings in the 
night, when her voice is not only at the highest pitch of 
strength, but is rivalled by no other ; wliile she far excels all 
other birds at any time, in the flute-like quality of her voice, 
and in the uninterrupted duration of her warble, which some- 
times lasts for twenty seconeb. 

The same observer enumerates sixteen different strains, dis- 
linguished by their closing syllables; but in other respects 
tastefully varied by the feathered performer. It is also ascer- 
tained that the song of the Nightingale may be heard at the 
distance of a mile, which is at least as far as the human voice 
can reach. The possession of so powerful an organ by a bird 
which hardly weighs half an ounce, is sufficiently striking ; 
and it has been observed by Httntee, that the muscles of the 
larynx in this bird are proportionally stronger than in all 
others, and stronger in the male than in the female. Aristotle 
and Pliny assert that at the time when the trees begin to grow 
green, the Nightingale sings for fourteen days and nights un- 
interruptedly. Tliis must be understood to apply only to wild 
birds ; and cannot be taken in a literal sense ; as they sing 
both before and after the period mentioned, though not with 
the same energ;^' and spirit. They generally begin to sing in 
April, and end in June, about the summer solstice ; though 
the exact time at which their song ceases, is that at which the 
young ones chip the shell, and the parent birds are warned by 
an impulse of nature to provide for their nourishment. Night- 
ingales in confinement sing for nine or ten months in a year ; 
and their song is not only more constant, but more perfect ; 
from which fact Mr. Barrington draws the first and probable 
inference, that in this and many other species, the male does 
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not sing either to amuse the female, or relieve lier fatigue 
during the long period of incubation. In facit, the female 
performs this office from a natural emotion or longing, which is 
more powerful than love. While engaged in it, she seems to 
experience a peculiar feeling of content, of which we can 
form no conception, y(^t which in any case should prevent ur 
from imagining that she stands in need of consolation. And 
6tS, therefore, it is not from duty that tlic hanale sits, we can- 
not suppose that the song of the male has any reference to her 
emotions; indeed, it is observed that he does not sing while 
the second brood is being hatched. 

It is love, and especially the first season of love, which 
inspires the song of these birds. The spring awakes in them the 
desire of love and the desire of song at once ; the males are the 
most ardent, and therefore sing the most, and if placed, as in 
an aviary, tvhere they are unable to satisfy their sexual desires, 
and so extinguish at the same time the love of song, 'will sing 
through the greater part of the year. Instances are known 
Nightingales which put forth the full beauty and power of 
their song, mthin a few hours after having been caught. 
These are, however, rare cases, and may feel very acutely the 
loss of their liberty ; they would starve themselves to death 
if their food were not crammed down their throats, or injure 
themselves against the roof of their cage, were not their wings 
tied; though at last the desire to sing, supported by more 
powerful desires, conquers, and they become partially recon- 
ciled to captivity. 

The song of other birds, the tones of an instrument or of 
the human voice, seem to have a powerful and exciting effect 
on the Nightingale ; they approach hastily, as if attracted by 
the agreeable sounds. From the fact that a duett seems to have 
greater charms for them than a solo, it might be inferred that 
they are not destitute of the sense of harmon 5 ^ They do not 
listen in silence, but strive with their rivals, and try by every 
possible exertion not only to overpow'er them, but to drown 
evciy^ noise, of whatever kind. It is said that some have been 
known to drop down dead, having overstrained their vital 
powers in these contentions ; mid I have heard of one, which, 
when a Siskin near it began to sing, would not cease to uttei 
an angry twittering till she had reduced the offender to silence. 

B B 
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Sc tme is it, that not even conscious and acknowledged superi- 
ority is always free £rom jealousy.’^ 

AH Nightingales do not sing equally well ; some, indeed, 
are such poor performers, as not to be worth the trouble of 
keeping. It has also been remarked that the Nightingales of 
one district surpass those of another ; and these differences, 
the cause of which is not always easy to discover, have been 
not inaptly compared to various dialects of the same language. 
In England the Nightingales of Surrey are prefeiTed to those 
of Middlesex ; and the Chaffinches of Essex, and the Gold- 
finches of Kent, are believed to possess f)eculiar excellencies. 
It is possible that the Nightingale is often excited to rivalry, 
and to practise and perfect her own song, by hearing the song 
of the other birds ; and it is matter of experience, that these 
peculiarities thus acquired, are transmitted trom one generation 
to another. At the end of June the Nightingale ceases to sing, 
and her only note is a kind of harsh erj’, in which it is im- 
possible to recognize the qualifications of the accomplished 
songstress. She is, indeed, at this time so changed in both 
voice and plumage, as to preclude our astonishment at the fact, 
that in Italy she is known under these circumstances by a dif- 
terent name. • 

Sweet’s Account. — “This is a very interesting species, and 
deservedly esteemed for its song, Mhich surpasses that of all 
other birds, from its variety of notes ; it also sings the greater 
part of the night, as well as by day. In its wild state, it fre- 
quents woods, copses, and gardens, where it is often heard, but 
seldom seen. It generally visits us about London, the beginning 
of April ; in Somersetshire it seldom arrives till the middle or 
latter end of that month, sometimes not till the beginning of 
May ; some counties it does not visit at all. Its food consists 
entirely of insects of various sorts, but it prefers the eggs of fints 
to any other ; it is also very fond of the young larvae of wasps, 
or hornets, as I believe are all the species of this genus ; but 
these they can only get when procured for them. In confine- 
ment, they will soon take to feed on bruised hemp seed and 
bread, mixed together — if a few insects be stuck on it; they 
are also fond of fresh raw meat, but prefer the lean part ; the 
yolk of an egg, boiled hard, and cut up in small pieces, may 
•Iso be given them in winter for a change, if insects cannot 
be procured ; also a little boiled milk and bread ; but the more 
insects they have given them, the better will be their hesdtiif 
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and tke more they will sinf'. The larva? of the cockchafer, or 
may ‘bug, which is sometimes very plentiful in grass fiehls, miu' 
be procured in great abundance, and kept in pots of turfy 
earth through the winter, giving each bird one or two of a day, 
accoiding as the stock holds out. This will keep them in excel- 
lent health. Common maggots also, in the larvse or pupa state, 
they are very fond of, also spiders, earw igs, crickets, and various 
other insects. 

“ The Nightingale is easilj^ taken in a trap. As it generally 
socks its food in fresh ground, it is only to clear away a place, 
and stir up the ground a little, near where it sings or frequents, 
then set the trap near it, baited with a living insect, and it is 
almost certain to be caught. Birds caught early in spring, if put 
in an aviary with other tame ones, w ill sing in a few days ; those 
caught the latter part of summer, will begin singing in Novem- 
ber, if young ones ; but the old ones will seldom begin till 
Pebruary. One that 1 caught in August, began singing in No- 
vember, and left off again about the middle of December ; at the 
end of the same month it begun again, and sung continually all 
day long against a Whitethroat, that strived with all its might 
to outdo it. 

“ I have had a female Nightingale which built a nest in the 
cage, in a little work-basket, put in on purpose ; she laid three 
eggs, and sat on them till she was almost starved, as the male 
bird would not feed her; she then threw the eggs out, and 
broke them ; both the male and female were only one year 
old birds ; and I have no doubt but they would have bred in 
confinement, had they been kept together another season ; but 1 
partt^d with the female to a gentleman who particularly wished 
it. 1 have since had a female several years, but it has never at- 
tempted to build, which I believe is owing to its being an old 
bird when first caught. Some authors give it as their opinion 
that the female of this species sings, but 1 have never heard one 
make the least attempt, though i have frequently kept them 
several years." 

William Kidd, miheGardener's Chronicle, gives the following 
directions howto feed fresh-caught Nightingales. — “The birds, 
when secured, are placed in a store cage, and quickly conveyed 
to the bird dealers in the Seven Dials. These w ortliiea then pro- 
ceed at once to ‘ meat them oflV This is accomplished thus : — 
Some fresh raw beef is scraped ; and being divested of all fibrous 
substance, it is mixed into a soft paste, v ith cold water and hard- 
boiled yolk of egg. This is put into a large bird pan. In the 
middle of this mod is placed a very small inverted liqueur glass, 
with the stem broken off. Under this glass are introduced three 

£ B 2 
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or four lively meal worms, whose oft-repeated endeavours to 
break out of prison attract the attention of the ^Nightingale. 
Not undcrstanaing how these worms are placed beyond nis re'ach, 
he continues to peck at them, until by degrees he tastes the beet 
and egg, which is artfully rubbed over the sides of the glass. 
This being palateable, he satiates his appetite with it, and soon 
feels a zest for it — particularly as his attempts to get at the meal 
worms always prove abortive. He now eats regularly — he is 
meated off.” 


146. The Greater Nightingale. 

MotaciUa or Sylvia Luscinia Major^ Lin. Grand Rosftignol^ 13uf. Der 
SprosseVy Bech. 

Defiiriptioyi . — This bird, though usually held to be only a 
variety of the Common Nightingale, differs from it in so many 
respects, as to prefer a valid claim to be considered as a sepa- 
rate species. In the first place, it is, as its name denotes, a 
larger bird, being six inches and a half in length, of which 
the tail measures two inches and three-quarters. Secondly, its 
head and beak are larger ; and thirdly, its colour and song 
are both quite distinct. It must be confessed that it bears a 
close resemblance to the Nightingale in disposition, behaviour, 
and gait ; but this is also the case with the Blackcap and the 
Fauvette, which, nevertheless, have never been looked upon as 
varieties of that bird. The upper part of the body is a dirty 
greyish brown ; the throat white, bordered with blackish grey ; 
the breast light grey, with spots of a darker shade. The belly 
is dingy white, the wings dark brown ; the pen feathers edged 
with dirty rust-colour. The tail is broad, and, as well as the 
rump feathers, a dirty rusty brown, which, in common with 
the rest of the plumage, is of a darker hue than in the preced- 
ing species. 

Observations . — The difference in song between the Common 
and the Greater Nightingale is very distinct. The voice of 
the latter is stronger, more hollow, and sonorous ; its song is 
slower and less imbroken, and possesses neither the ‘‘long 
drawn-out” sweidness, nor the hannonious chord-like endings 
of that of the Nightingale. On this account it is often com- 
pared with the songs of the Missel and Common Thrush, though 
preferable to them, in the purity and roundness of its tone, 
in force its song is supeiior ; in variety and delicacy, inferior 
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to that of the Common Mghtingale. This bird, however, 
possesses the advantage of being generally a night-singer, a 
peculiarity which, though highly valued in the Common Night- 
ingrle, is by no means universal. Its song is so sonorous, as 
to be hardly pleasant in a room, and it is therefore advisable 
to hang the cage outside the window. Its call is also different 
from tl^at of the Common IN'ightingalfs being Hee glach a/rrr i 
or, according to some, David and Jacob {Daveetj Jahoh), 

The Greater Nightingale is never found in Thuringia. It 
may occasionally be seen in Silesia, Bohemia, Pomerania, and 
in the neighbourhood of Wittenbergh, Halle, and Dessau ; 
and in many parts of Austria, Poland, and Himgary, is of 
more frequent occurrence than the Common Nightingale. They 
are usually brought into Saxony from Vienna, and are there- 
fore generally known by the name of Vienna N ightingales. Those 
from Hungary are preleiTcd to the Polish ones. The characte- 
ristic by which they are distinguished is, that the former utter 
the call, Daveetj or Jalcoh, only once, while the latter repeat it 
several times in succession. In the neighbourhood of Thom, 
and on the banks of the Vistula, where both species are com- 
mon, the Greater, or Polish, is known by the name of the 
Saxon Nightingale. 

The Greater Nightingale generally frequents groves and 
thickets, especially in the neighbourhood of Water. In con- 
finomtint they thrive on the same food as the Common Night- 
ingale, but are not so delicate, and live longer. The nest 
resembles that of the Common Nightingale, but the eggs are 
larger, and clouded with olive brown. The Greater Nightingah' 
maybe caught in the same manner as the preceding species, and 
is subject to the same diseases. Both at the moulting season, 
and in October and November, it is very delicate, and needs 
an occasional spider or woodlouse, as a restorative. The best 
remedy, however, is a drop or two of the Golden Tincture of 
Halle, mixed with its water. 

147. The Blackcap. 

Silvia, or Motacilla Atricapilla, Lin. Fauvette a tete noir, Buf. 

Der Monch, oder die Schwarkzopjige Grasmuche, 

Description . — This bird, which is surpassed by very few in 
the excellence of its song, is called in Germany the Monk, 
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from the cap wliich covers the top of the head. As in the 
male this cap is black, while in the female it is reddish brown, 
and as the latter is often the larger bird of the two, many bird 
catchers have fallen into the error of considering them two 
distinct species, which they denominate respectively, the Block- 
capped and Hedcapped Warbler (ffrasmuche). The result, how- 
(‘ver, of the observations which I have made for many years on 
this bird, both in a wild state and in confinement, is, that the 
difference is only one of sex. It is about the size of the 
Linnet, being five indies ten lines in length, of wliich the tail 
measures two inches and a half. The beak is five lines long, 
shaped like that of the Nightingale, and horn blue, except in 
the inside, and at the root of the lower mandible, where it is 
white. The iris is chestnut bro>^Ti ; the feet dark grey, and 
ten lines in height. The top of the head is black ; the cheeks 
and nape of the neck light grey ; the upper part of the body 
and the wing coverts ashen grey, mottled vdth olive green. 
The under part of the body is light grey, inclining to white on 
the throat and belly ; the sides and shanks are the same colour 
as the back ; the vent and the under side of the wings are 
white, spotted with grey; the pim and tail feathers dark 
brown, edged with the colour of the back. 

The female, as I have before remarked, is a little larger ; 
the top of the head is yellowish brown ; the upper part of the 
body reddish grey, tinged with olive green ; the cheeks and 
throat light grey ; the sides and shanks pale gre)^, with an 
olive green gloss ; the belly reddish white ; the pen and tail 
feathers dark brown, edged with the colour of the back. 

The plumage of the Blackcap is very soft and silky, and it 
is rare to see one in the a’\dary, whether confined in a cage, or 
allowed to range the room, which has not injured its wing 
and tail feathers. I once caught a white variety of this bird, 
which, on the upper ptirt of the body, was mottled with olive 
green. 

Habitat . — The Blackcap is at home all over Europe, and 
frequents woods, or gardens at no great distance from them. 
It is especially fond, like the Nightingale, of the bushy under- 
wood. It begins to prepare for migration about the middle of 
September ; and finally takes its departure at the end of the 
same month, returning in the middle of April, a few day* 
before the Nightingale. 
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If allowed to run about the room, a pine bough, or a grating 
with several perches, should be placed for it in some wann 
conier ; which it will rarely leave, as it is not fond of hopping 
about. It is, indeed, a very awkward bird, hopping with its 
belly almost touching the ground ; and thrives better in a large 
cage, which may either be of the form of a Nightingale’s cage, 
or bell-shaped. 

Food , — The usual food of the Blackcap consists of cab r- 
piilurs, flies, moths, and other insects, as well as their larvte, 
though it sometimes eats cherries, elder-berries, and currants. 

It thrives in confinement on the univeral paste, varied with 
u few mefd worms and ants’ eggs. It is a greedy bird, and if 
idlowed the range of the room, soon learns to eat eveiyThing 
that comes to table. It has been known to live from twelve 
to sixteen years in good health, when fed with wheat-meal, 
and occasionally a little crushed hemp seed, especially ii' 
supplied with red and black elderberiies from July to No- 
vember. The same berries preserved by being dried, and when 
given to it soaked in w'ater, conduce much to its hcsalth in the 
winter. Autumn is the time when it is generally caught, and 
a few elderberries and meal worms in the food-trough will 
soon induce it to oat the food of the aviary. It is fond of 
bathing, and requires a daily supply of fresh water. 

Breeding , — The Blackcap bmlds in a hedge or bush, and 
seems to prefer the whitethorn for this purpose. The nest, 
winch is flrmly fixed to the bough, and hemispherical, is well 
built of hard grass-stalks and dry t^dgs, lined with softer 
grass- blades, and the hair of various animals. The female lays 
once, and sometimes twice a year, five or six yellowish white 
eggs, mottled with a darker shade of yellow, and spotted with 
brown. The young are fed with caterpillars and moths, or 
other mnged insects ; and the young males, if reared from the 
nest on bread and milk, not only acquire a veiy beautiful song 
rd' their own, but those also of the Nightingale and Canary. 
BiTore the firet moulting the males and females ai'e scarcely 
distinguishable except by the coimoisscur, who may be able to 
deuxd a shade of dift’erence in the colour of the back and top of 
the head. Immediately after that period the cap or crest of 
the male begins to assume its characteristic hue. The beet 
nu tliod, however, to determine the sex of the young bfrda, is 
to ptill out a few of the brow n feathers of the head. If they 
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are replaced by black ones, the bird in question is undoubtedly 
a male. 

Diseases . — The Blackcap is subject to the same diseases as 
the Nightingale, though, in addition, especially liable to be 
attacked by decline. As soon as the symptoms of this malady 
appear, the bird should be freqiumtly fed on ants’ eggs and 
meal worms, and a nail be allowed to remain in its water for a 
considerable period. If suflered to range the room, the Black- 
cap sometimes loses all its feathers, at other seasons than that 
of moulting. The best remedy for this, is to put the bird into 
a cage in a warm place, and feed it with good food. If the 
feathers do not seem inclined to grow, a liikewann bath, 
repeated on two or three successive days, will probably aid 
their development. For epileptic or paral^dic aih^ctions, a 
drop or two of olive oil is often an effectual remedy. I have 
just cured by this means a bird which a few weeks ago had 
entirely lost the use of one leg, but is now quite lively, and in 
full song. 

Mode of Taking . — The Blackcap maybe caught in July and 
August in springes, baited with cuiTants ; in September, with 
elderberries ; and which should be so arranged as not to hurt 
the bird’s feet. ' It is very suspicious, and even if hungry, will 
often hover about the bait for half* an hour, before it will 
touch it. The same may be remarked in the case of the water- 
trap ; however favourite an article of food the bait may be, it 
will fly away and back again a dozen times, though confident 
enough if it sees another bird bathing or drinking. The young 
birds, before the first moulting, are very fearless, and may be 
caught in considerable numbers. In spring they may be taken, 
like the Nightingales, in nets and on limed twigs, set on a spot 
cleared of moss and grass, and baited with meal worms. 

Attractive Qualities . — In the villages of the Thuringian 
forest the Blackcap is a very favourite bird, preferred by some 
even to the Nightingale. If its song have less volume, and be 
not so articulate as that of the Nightingale, it is far purer and 
more flute-like in its tone, more connected, and equally various. 
In confinement it sings tliroughout the year and almost all day; 
in a wild state, of course, only during the summer ; though it 
may be heard late in the evening, like the Nightingale, and 
recommences its song before daybreak. Tlie female also, as is 
3ie case of the Nightingale, sings a little ; a fact which may 
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have given rise to the idea, that it was a separate species. It^ 
call is a sharp Takl repeated several times: and when sur- 
prised or afraid, it also utters a loud unpleasant cry, like that 
of a hurt cat. 

Sweet’s Account. — “ One of the finest songsters that visits 
the British islands, the Nightingale excepted. It generally 
visits uc at the end of March or the beginning of April: the 
earliest that I ever observed, was the 25th of March ; the same 
day I saw, for the first time this season, a Redstart ^ a Swallow ^ 
and a Snake. I have sometimes known a solitary male bird of 
this species arrive, and sing everv day for a fortnight, before 
any other was to be seen ; I nave also seen one as late as the 15th 
of October. 

“ The song of the Blackcap is very loud and agreeable, and it 
has a great variety of notes ; it is also a real mock-bird, and will 
catch the note of any bird that it chances to hear sing. 1 have 
heard it imitate the Nightingale so exactly, that it has deceived 
me ; also the Blackbird, Thrush, and the Greater Pettichaps, all 
of which it imitates so much in its voice, that it is almost im- 
possible to detect it, except w’hen it runs from one into the other, 
or show's itself on the open part of a tree. 

In a wild state, this species feeds chiefly on fruit and berries 
of various sorts ; it is also very fond of many sorts of insects, 
such as caterpillars, butterflies, spiders, &c. It is not very 
dilScult to take, in a trap baited witn a cherry, or living butterfly, 
or a green caterpillar ; it will soon become familiar in confine- 
ment, and wflll readily take to feed on the bruised hemp seed and 
bread, if some currants, raspberries, or other small fruit, be stuck 
in it. To have it always in perfect health, it is requisite that 
some kind of fruit, or berries, be always kept in its cage ; any 
sort of fruit, or berry, that is eatable, or wholesome, may be 
given it in the wiwieTj privet’herries, and slices of a mellow apple, 
or pear, or a roasted apple; also a few flies, or spiders, oc- 
casionally. 

“ In confinement, this bird will sing the greater part of the year, 
and will soon take to sing after being caught ; I have known one 
caught in April, to begin singing the next morning ; but it was 
hung near some other birds. This w'as the first species of the 
genus that I attempted to keep through the winter ; and I was 
several seasons before I could manage it wx‘ll ; but as soon as I 
found out that it would feed on the bruised hemp seed and bread, 
my difliculty was at an end ; and I had no doubt but all the other 
species would feed on the same sort of food; this proves to be 
correct, as far as I have liad an opportunity of deciding. 

“ The female of this species sings in coniinement, but its note is 
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quite different, and not so agreeable as the male. It bas now 
been in my possession nearly six years ; the first three years it 
did not sing, but since that time it sings frequently.*’ 

148. The Fatjvette, 6e Pettichap. 

St/lvia, or Motacilld Hortensis, Lin. FauvettCt Buf. Die 
Grave Grasmucke» Bech. 

Description . — The Fauvette is somewhat smaller than the 
Blackcap, being five inches in length, of which the tail measures 
two inches and a half. The beak is five lines long, of the same 
shape as the preceding species, and hom-brown, except on the 
upper mandible-; on the lower, light lead colour, and whitish 
inside. The iris is greyish brown ; the feet strong, lead- 
coloured, and tliree quarters of an inch in height. The upper 
part of the body is reddish grey, with a very slight tinge of 
olive brown ; the cheeks are somewhat darker, and a white 
stripe surrounds each eye. The breast and sides are pale reddish 
grey ; the belly white, with a tinge of reddish grey on the 
rump ; the knees are grey ; the wings and tail greyish brown, 
edged with the coloui* of the back, and tipped with white ; the 
lower wing-coverts reddish yellow. In the female the breast 
is a little lighter ; but, in other respects, she resembles the 
male. 

Habitat . — This bird, which is found in all parts of Germany, 
frequents groves, gardens, or the outskirts of large forests. It 
is a bird of passage, arriving a few days before the Night- 
ingale, and departing about the end of September. In confine- 
ment it may be treated like the foregoing species, though, being 
a more delicate bird, it is advisable to keep it in some kind of 
cage. 

Food. — Throughout the spring the Fauvette feeds upon 
caterpillars and other insects, which it picks off the trees and 
bushes ; though, when the cherries are ripe, its depredations 
on them are so constant as to give its beak a prevailing red 
hue. It also eats currants and red and black elderberries. 

In confinement the Fauvette is a greedy bird, and if fed 
with Nightingale’s food, will pass whole days at the trough. 
Although more easily tamed than the Blackcap, it is a more 
delicate bird, and rarely lives beyond three years. It will eat 
the first universal paste ; though if this be given to it unmixed 
with anything else, its feathers begin to fall ofi‘, and the bird 
perishes of cold. 
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Breeding » — The Fauvette builds its nest in hedges and 
bushes, about a yard from the ground, and seems to prefer for 
tluit purpose the black or white thorn. I have also occasionally 
found it in the thickest part of a pollard lime. It is well built 
of strong grass stalks and root fibres, lined with a layer of 
finer stalks, or sometimes of moss. The opening of the nest 
has a border of spiders’ web, or of silk from the cocoon of some 
insect ; and, like the Swallow, the Fauvette lays the founda- 
tions of several nests before finding a situation quite to its 
mind. The female lays four or five yellowish- white eggs, 
spotted with light gi‘ey and olive brown. The young are 
hatched in about a fortnight, and begin to leave the nest as soon 
as their feathers appear. 

Diseases . — The Fauvette is subject to the same diseases as 
the Blackcap, except that its feathers fall out even more fre- 
quently, and from a greater variety of causes. If fed with the 
first universal paste, it frequently dies of surfeit. 

Mode of Taking . — In July, August, and September this bird 
may be caught with springes, baited with cherries, currants, 
and red or black elderberries. It may also be taken, vdthout 
difficulty, in the water- trap, especially from seven to nine a.m., 
or in the evening, just before sunset. 

Sweet’s j^ccottnt.— “ Tlie present species, whose colours are 
not so gay as some of the others, is nevertheless a plump, 
handsome-shaped bird, and its song is scarcely to be sur- 
passed by any of the genus, the Nightingale excepted. It first 
visits us in the spring, about the latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May ; and its arrival is soon made known by its 
very loud and long song. It generally begins very low, not 
unlike the song of the Swallow, but raises it by degrees, until it 
resembles the song of the Blackbird, singing nearly all through 
the day, and the greater part of the time that it stays with us, 
which is but short, as it leaves us again in August. In confine- 
ment, it will sing nearly all through the year, if it be treated 
well. In a wild state, it is generally found in gardens and plan- 
tations, where it feeds chieny on fruit, and will not refuse some 
kinds of insects ; it is very fond of the larva? or caterpillar, that 
is often found in great abundance on cabbage plants, the produce 
of Papilio JBrassica, and I know no other bird of the genus that 
will feed on it. Soon after its arrival here, the strawberries are 
ripe, and it is not long before it finds them out ; the cherries it 
will begin before they are quite ripe ; and I know not any kind of 
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fruit or berry which is wholesome, that it will refuse ; it generally 
tastes the plums, pears, and early apples, before it leaves us : 
and when in confinement, it also feeds freely on elder, privet, and 
ivy berries ; it is also partial to berberries, and a soft apple or pear. 

These birds are not so easily cahght as some or the other 
species ; they are more shy of getting into a trap ; but in gardens 
where they are plentiful, they may be taken occasionally in a 
Nightingale-trap, baited with a ripe chei^ or raspberry, or a 
living butterfly or caterpillar pinned on. They will readily take 
to feed on the bruised hemp seed and bread, or on bread and 
milk ; they are also fond of fresh raw meat, both fat and lean, 
also the yolk of an egg occasionally. To bring them to eat it 
directly, a few currants or raspberries, or other small fruit, must 
be stuck in it ; in eating these out, they taste the other food, 
which they prefer to the fruit at first, for a change. Fruit of 
some kind or other, should, if possible, bo always kept in their 
cage. In winter they are very fond of a roasted apple ; and as 
soon as the berries of the ivy are ripe, they should be supplied 
with some ; they will then succeed very well. 

“ This species builds its nest on trees or high shrubs, from ten 
to twelve leet above the ground ; it is generally very deep, but 
thin, and composed of dry grass. It is not so tender as I formerly 
supposed; one that I have now kept nearly six years, never 
seems to mind the cold at all. I nave kept females of this 
species, and also of both species of Whitetnroats, for several 
years, but none of them ever attempted to sing.” 

149 . The Whitethroat. 

Motacilla^ or Sylvia Cinerea, Lin. Le Fauvette Grise ou Grisette^ Buf, 
Die Gahle Grasmucke^ Bech. 

Description, — This slender and elegantly-formed bird is five 
inches and a half in height, of which the tail measures two 
inches and three quarters. The beak is five lines long, blackish 
on the upper mandible, on the low^er grey, and at the comers, 
and in the inside, yellow. The iris is greyish brown ; the feet 
ten lines in height, and brownish flesh-colour. The head is 
grey; the cheeks, neck, back, rump, tail-coverts, and smaller 
wing-coverts, arc grey, tinged, especially on the back, with 
brown. The throat and the belly are a beautiftil white ; the 
breast, sides, and vent feathers, are white, tinged with reddish 
flesh- colour. The wdngs are dark brown ; the larger and the 
hinder wing coverts having a broad border of rust colour, which 
appears, indeed, to be the general hue of the wings when folded- 
The tail is dark br^wn ; the outermost feather having a large 
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white wedge-shapoJ spot; the next a smaller spot of the 
same shape and colour ; and the third being tipped with white. 

In the female, which is somewhat smaller, the rust colour 
of the wings is lighter, and the beautiful white throat is alto- 
gether wanting. 

Hahitat . — This bird, which is at home all over Europe, may 
be seen about the middle of April, in thick bushes, groves, gar- 
dens, or the outskirts of extensive forests, creeping through 
the grass and underwood with great rapidity. It is a bird ot 
passage, leaving us at the end of September, or the beginning 
of October. In confinement it may be treated like the hish- 
mcntioned species, though still more delicate. The best plan 
is to rear it from the nest, keep it in a Mghtingale’s cage, and 
treat it in every respect like that bird. 

Food . — 111 a wild state the Whitethroat picks off the trees 
all kinds of insects and their larvae ; and, when deprived of 
this kind of food by the severity of the weather, betakes itself 
to berries of different species. In confinement it should be 
fed on the iNTightingale’s food, and occasionally a little barley 
meal with bread and milk. It thrives best if in summer red 
elderberries, and in winter dried black elderberries, which 
have been soaked in water, be now and then mixed wdth its 
food. 

Breeding . — The Whitethroat builds its nest in thick imder- 
wood near the groimd, among roots of trees which have grown 
above the surface on the banks of brooks and rivers, or even in 
tali grass. It is loosely put together of grass stalks imd moss, 
with a lining of horse-hair. The female lays five or six green- 
ish white eggs, spotted with olive green and dark ashen grey. 
The yoimg birds, which soon leave the nest, are like the 
parents, except that the rust-coloured border of the wings is 
not so distinct j a peculiarity w^hich is more marked in the 
females than in the males, and affords, therefore, a criterion by 
which the sexes may be distinguished. They may be easily 
reared with ants’ eggs, and become, in time, so tame as to 
sing when perched upon their master’s hand. 

Diseases . — The Whitethroat is subject to the same diseases 
as the hlackcap. 

Mode of Taking . — At the end of the summer, and in autun^ 
this bird may be taken without difficulty in nooses baited with 
currants and elder-berries ; though it must be confessed that 
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the easiest and surest method is to set the nest with limed 
twigs. It is shy of the water-trap. 

Attractive Qmlitm. — This is an exceedingly lively and 
cheerful bird, whose agreeable song may often be heard in the 
open air til I a vt;ry late hour in the evening. It is, however, 
necessary to pay pai’ticular attention in order to hear it, as it 
consists of a v(Ty long piano passage, concluded with a short 
forte one. This last is shrill, and consists of several arpeggios 
given with great distinctness ; at the end of which the bird 
makes a short circuit in the air, and returns to its perch. Its 
call is Tzoe ! If its cage be so hung that the bird is not silenced 
by the louder notes of others, its song will be found to be ex- 
ceedingly melodious. 

Sweet’s Account. — “A very lively aud interesting species, and 
one of the easiest preserved; its song also, in my opinion, cannot 
be surpassed by any bird whatever ; it is both lively, sweet, and 
loud, and consists of a great variety of notes. One that I at 
present possess, will sing for hours together, against a Night- 
ingale, now, in the beginning of January, and it will not sim’er 
itself to be outdone. When the Nightingale raises its voice, it 
also does the same, and tries its utmost to get above it ; some- 
times, in the midst of its song, it will run up to the Nightingale 
and stretch out its neck as if in defiance, and whistle as loud as it 
can, staring it in the face ; if the Nightingale attempts to peck it, 
away it is in an instant, flying round the aviary, and singing all 
the time. 

“ In a wild state, the present species generally visits hedges and 
gardens ; it arrives in this country about the middle of April, 
and is often heard singing in a thicket, or in the middle of a 
hedge ; sometimes it mounts up in the air a little way, or flies 
from one hedge to another, singing all the time. It is readily 
taken in a trap, baited with a living caterpillar or butterfly. One 
that I caught last spring, sung the third day after being in con- 
finement, and continued to sing all - through the summer ; but 
this was most likely in consequence of a tame one being with it, 
which also sung at the same time. 

“ In their native state, these birds feed chiefly on small insects, 
and a few sorts of fruit, strawberries and raspberries in parti- 
cular ; they are very partial to the different species of aphis, with 
M^hich almost every tree is covered some time or other in the 
summer ; they are also very fond of the smaller species of butter- 
flies, and the common house-fly (mueca domes tiraj ; they soon 
take to feed on the bruised hemp seed and bread, and also on 
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milk and bread. ^ I have known them to feed on it the day they 
were caught. Fresh meat, both fat and lean, they also like very 
well for a change, and the yolk of a boiled egg, also a wasted 
apple in winter ; they pick up a great quantity of small gravel, 
of which there should ne always a constant supply in their cage 
or aviary ; if they are without this, they soon get unwell. Fresh 
water should also be given them every day, in a saucer or pan, 
large enough for them to get into, as oltcntimes they wash them- 
selves two or three times a day. 

“ T have now a fine male bird of this species, that I have pos- 
sessed between eight and nine years ; it still continues as lively, 
and sings as well as ever ; it is a very desirable species, as it 
never seems to mind the cold, and continues in song nearly all 
the year ’* 

150 . The White-breasted Warbler, or Babillard. 

Motacilla Curruca^ or La Famette Babillarde, Buf. Die Geschwdtzige 
Grasmucke^ oder Daa MiiUercheny Bech. 

Description . — The Babillard is not unlike the bird last de- 
scribed, in form and plumage, although smaller, and not so 
rust coloured on the wings. It is five inches in length, of 
which the tail measures two inches. The beak is five lines 
long, sharp, and black, except on the lower mandible, which 
is blue ; the iris has an outer ring of yellowish white, and an 
inner one of bright yellowish brown ; the feet are seven lines 
in height, and blackish blue. The head and rump are dark 
reddish grey ; the checks are somewhat darker than the head ; 
and the rest of the upper part of the body grey, slightly tinged 
with red. The under part of the body is white, with a reddish 
grey hue on the sides of the breast. The small wing coverts 
are light brown ; the larger wing coverts and pen feathers 
dark brown, edged with reddish grey ; the tail dark brown, 
the outermost feather having a wedge-shaped white spot, and 
the others bordered with reddish grey. 

It is almost impossible to distinguish the female from the 
male ; though if both sexes be seen at once, it may be per- 
ceived that her head and feet are a little lighter in colour. 

Rahitat . — The Babillard is foimd in all parts of Europe, ex- 
cept in the extreme north, and in Germany is one of the 
commonest hedge birds. It is a bird of passage, arriving in 
the middle of April, and taking its departure in September# 
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It liequtvnts gardens, especially if full of gooseberry bushes; 
and if seen in the woods, it is never on the high trees, but in 
the thick underwood. 

In confinement it may be treated like the Fauvette, but is a 
very delicate bird. 

Food. — This bird eats insects and small caterpillars, and, as 
we may conclude from the fact, that it arrives a week earlier 
than others of its species, insects’ eggs also. It is also fond 
of currants and elderbenies. In the aviary it may be fed vdth 
K'ightingale’s food, but will not live longer than a year, except 
weU supplied with ants’ eggs and meal worms. 

Breeding. — The nest of the Eahillard, which is usually found 
in thick gooseberry or wdiite-thom hush(‘s, or young fir-trees, 
is composed of grass stalks, lined with swine’s bristles and fine 
roots. The femide lays five or six wliite eggs, spotted, especi- 
ally at the thick end, with ashen grey and yellowish brown. 
Th(* affection of the Eahillard for its young, like that of all of 
its genus, is so great, that as soon as any one comes near the 
nest, the sitting bird drops out of the nest as if senseless, and 
flutters helplessly upon tlic ground, uttering an anxious 
twitter. Ko sooner, again, have the feathers of the j^oung 
birds begun to grdw, than they will spring out of the nest, and 
hide themselves in the bushes, if so much as looked at. They 
may be reared in the same manner as the young of the Fauvette. 

Diseases, and Mode of Taking. — On both these heads the 
reader is referred to the account of the Fauvette. The Eabil- 
lard — if snow should chance to have fallen — after its arrival in 
the spring, may also be taken in the following manner: A 
place iK^ar a hedge should be cleared, and set with limed twigs, 
baited with meal worms. To this, with the exercise of a little 
care fmd caution, the birds may be driven. 

Attractive Qualities . — Altliough the plumage of this bird is 
not particularly brilliant, its generid appearance is pleasing. 
Throughout Germany it is called the lattle Miller, from some 
peculiar notes of its song, which resemble the noise of a mill, 
Klap, Map, Map, klap ! It is commonly thought that this is 
the whole of its song ; whereas in the variety and beauty of 
its notes, though very soft, and not very pure in tone, it 
surpasses all other warblers. While singing, it hops from 
twig to twig of the thick underwood, but pauses for a moment 
when it comes to tlie final clap : and gives it out with 
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idderablc effort, and expanded throat. If hung in the aviary, 
at a distjince from othet birds, it is a very agreeable singer, as 
its harsh call is not often heard. 

Sweet’s Account.—** This pretty little bird visits us about the 
middle of Ayril, and leaves us agaiu at the end of August, or the 
beginning ot September ; its song is not so agreeable as many of 
t]^e other species ; but, from its singularity, it makes a pleasing 
VSariety, being so very different from all the others ; in its wild 
state, it feeds principally on flies, and other small insects ; it is 
also partial to several sorts of fruit, such as cherries, plums, 
apples, pears, and grapes. In confinement it will soon become 
tame and familiar, and will readily take to feed on bread and milk, 
a^id also on bruised hemp seed and bread. One that I bred up 
from the nest, became so attached to its cage, that it could not 
he prevailed upon to quit it for any length of time ; when the 
door of it was put open, it would generally come out quickly, and 
first perch on the cioor, then mount to the top of the cage, from 
thence it would fly to the top of any other cages that were in 
the room, and catch any flics that came within its reach ; some- 
times it would descend to the floor, or perch on a table or chair, 
and would come and take a fly out of the hand, or drink milk out 
a spoon, if invited ; of this it was very fond. As soon as it n as the 
least frightened, it would fly immediately to its cage, first on tlu^ 
top, from thence to the door, and would enter in exactly in the 
same manner as it came out. I have often liung it out at the 
window, perched on the top of its cage, with the door open, and 
it would never attempt to fly away ; sometimes, if a fly should 
happen to pass near it, it would fly off’ and catch it, and return 
with it to the top of the cage ; after remaining there a consider- 
able time, it would either return into it, or fly in at the window, 
and perch on the cages of the other birds. I sometimes have 
placed the cage with its door open in the garden, where the ants 
were plentiful ; it was always very shy of coming out, and 
would never venture far from it, and on being the least alarmed, 
it would return to it again. 

“ I kept this bird through several w^inters, and the cold seemed 
to take no effect on it ; at last, a strange cat came into the room 
where it was, and pulled it out from betwixt the wires of the 
cage, without leaving a feather behind, it was so very small. 

*‘ This elegant little bird is well worth keeping in confinement. 
I have at present a very handsome one, which is continually sing- 
ing, and has a very pleasing soft note, much more pleasant than the 
wild ones ; they soon become much attached to their cage, and tc 
the person who feeds them/’ 
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151. The Black Bedstaet. 

Sylvia or Motacilla TithySy Lin. Range QaeuBi Bup. Der WistUng, 

Bbch. 

Description, — The Black Bedstart is five inches and a half in 
length, of which the tail measures two inches and a quarter. The 
beak is five lines long, yellow inside and at the comers ; black 
outside, and very sharp ; the iris is dark brown ; the feet black ; 
the shanks ten lines high. The upper part of the body is a 
deep bluish grey; the rump red; the cheeks, throat, and 
breast, black ; the belly and the sides like the back, but tinged 
with white ; the vent a reddish yellow. The wing-coverts are 
blackish, bordered with white ; the quill feathers dark brown, 
with a similar border ; the hindermost especially, having a 
broad white edge, which forms a longish spot on the wings ; 
the tail feathers are a yellowish red, with the exception of the 
two centre ones, which are dark brown. 

The female is of a dirty ashen grey on the upper part of the 
body ; on the under port, ashen grey tinged with red ; the 
chin whitish, and the borders of the wings narrower than in 
the male, and reddish white. 

The colour of this bird vaiies during the first eight years. 
The very old ones are black all over the wings and tail ; coal 
black on the lower part of the body, but not quite so dark 
above. In extreme old age they become grey on the breast. 
A male of one or two years^ old, is very like a female, being 
ashen grey on the upper part of the body, and on the under 
part reddish grey. The borders of the wings are more dis- 
tinctly nrnrked. After this period the colour gradually be- 
comes darker. Many bird-catchers, and even authors, have 
imagines these varieties of colour, which are dependent upon 
age an(ysex, to be characteristic of a difference of species. 

Habitat , — Tliis bird is a native of all Europe, and the tem- 
perate regions of Asia. It prefers mountainous to level re- 
gions, and is frequently found on bare chalk hills, though also 
on rocks in the woods, and towns, and villages, perched on the. 
highest buildings, towers, churches, castles, &c. In spring 
and autumn it frequents the hedges. It arrives from its winter 
quarters very early, as its song may be heard even in the be- 
ginning of March. In the middle of October it congregates in 
small flocks, and takes its departure. It has one peculiarityi 
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by no means common among singing birds — that it sings diir- 
ing the whole period it is with us, even in the coldest and 
stormiest weather. It may sometimes be heard piping its 
song, perched on a weathercock. 

In a room it may either be allowed to run about, or may be 
confined in a Nightingale’s cage. 

Food . — ^When wild, this bird eats the flies on houses and 
stones, which the warmth of spring has enticed out. It also 
eats cabbage-caterpillars, and other insects, and in autumn 
elderberries. 

If intended to be kept in confinement longer than a year, it 
must be fed like the Nightingale, and sometimes also on ants* 
eggs and meal worms. Old birds may sometimes be tamed in 
autumn, by putting elderberries, among their food ; in spring 
ants* eggs and meal worms are a good substitute. They have 
been known to live six years in a cage. 

Breeding . — They build in rocks and holes of walls, but espe- 
cially in lofty old buildings, on timbers of roofs, where the 
nest can stand alone on a beam oi support. It is made of hair 
and hay woven together. The female lays six eggs, of a pure 
white'i^colour, twice a year. The young are of a reddish grey, 
and must be taken out of the nest when the tail is hall* grown. 
They are to be fed on ants’ eggs and wheaten-bread, softened 
in milk. They are subject to the same diseases as the Eau- 
vette. 

Mode of Taking . — Limed twigs, to which meal worms have 
been attached, are to be placed in any spot which they are ob- 
served to frequent. In autumn they may be taken in springes 
before which elderberries have been himg. 

Attractive Qualities . — From the red tail, and the call, jitsa, 
both of which it has in common with the Nightingale, this 
bird has probably derived its name, wall Nightingale.” It 
cannot have been so called from its song — which, although 
peculiar, has no similarity to the various melody of the Night- 
ingale. It consists of three parts, of which the middle is 
little better than a croak, though the upper and lower possess 
some high and clear notes. It sings from morning till night ; 
its movements are light and nimble ; whenever it sits down, it 
vibrates its tail from side to side, cries Fitza ! and, which is the 
case with very few birds, is active till it is quite night, whe« 
ther wild or in confinemeut. 


c c 2 
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Additional. — The Black-breasted Eedstart, or Black Rcdtaili 
as Macoillivkay calls it, is a very rare bird in this country, not 
more than five specimens being mentioned by Yakbell as hav- 
ing been taken here. Gould was the first British naturalist 
who recorded the capture of a specimen, which occurred in the 
neighbourhood of London, in October, 1849. The fifth specimen 
mentioned was shot near Bristol, while flying about wdth some 
Stonechats among furze. Mudie calls this bird the Black Bed- 
start, and Wood the Tithys Warbler. Tennant says that it 
inhabits the Morca ; and Strickland observes that it is comrnon 
among the rocky shores near Smyrna, where it remains during 
winter. The Prince of Musignano, when at sea in the spring of 
1828, about five hundred miles from Portugal, and four hundred 
from Africa, obtained a specimen, which was caught in the rig- 
ging of the ship, the wind at the time blowing strong from the 
east. 

152. The Common IIe'dstaet. 

Sylvia or Motacilla Phcenicurus^ Lin. Ro.mgnol de Muraille, Bur. Das 
Gemeine oder Garten Rothschwduzchen^ Bech. 

Description . — The Bedstart is five inches and a quarter in 
length, of which the tail measures two inches and a quarter. 
The beak is five lines long, round at the point, black, except 
at the corners and in the inside, where it is yeUow. The iris 
and the feet are black ; the shin bones ten lines high. The 
insertion of the upper mandible and the cheeks are black ; 
the throat black, spotted with white. The forehead is white, 
and a stripe of the same colour passes over the eyes. The 
back of the head and neck, the back and the lesser wing coverts, 
arc dark ashen grey, tinged with red. The rump, breast, sides, 
and up])er part of the boUy are rust coloured, the last being 
clouded with vliite ; the under part of the belly and the vent 
rusty yellow ; the larger wing coverts, and their pen feathers, 
dark brown, edged with ycllov^ ; the tail rusty red, having 
the two centre feathers dark brown. 

Tlie female is very different, and resembles, except that its 
plumage is lighter, the femfile of the Black Bedstart. The 
upper part of the body is a reddish ashen grey ; the throat 
whitish, clouded, after the fifth or sixth year, with black. The 
breast is a dirty rust-colour, motthid with white ; the beUy 
dusky white; the rump reddish yellow. The larger wing 
coverts and the hinder pen feathers are edged with rust- 
colour. 
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This description applies to both males and females only after 
the first moulting. Before this the young males are marked 
with white on the back of the breast, a peculiarity which they 
lose in the ensuing summer. They have also a white stripe 
on the forehead ; and on the belly, are rather white than yel- 
low. 

ITahitut . — ^Tlie Common Bedstart is a native of the same 
coimtries as the preceding, and may be met with all over 
Germany. It is a bird of passage, migrating to a warmer 
climate in the first half of October, and not returning till the 
end of March or beginning of April. In spring and autumn, 
it frequents, for some time, the hedges and low bushes ; in sum- 
mer it may be found in gardens, near streams overshadov^ed 
with willows, in thickets, or even in the deepest woods. Tlie 
Redstarts which inhabit^ gardens, fi*equcntly dedight the inha- 
bitants of towns with their morning and evening song. 

In confinement they may either be allowed to range the 
room, or kept in a Nightingale^s cage. They thrive, too, in a 
boll- shaped cage, and delight the eye with their beautiful 
plumage. 

Food , — When wild, the Bedstart feeds on various kinds of 
insects, earth worms, currants, tind elderberries. 

If allowed to range the room, they may sometimes in autumn 
be accustomed to the universal paste, by means of clderbcmcs 
mingled with it, and an occasional meal worm. In spring the 
same may be accomplished by means of ants^ eggs and meal 
worms. Being tender birds, ants’ eggs and meal worms should 
be occasionally given to them ; but earth worms veiy rarely, 
as this is a food which docs not agree with birds in confinement. 
When caged, they maybe fed with ^Nightingale’s paste. Three 
or four years is the longest period during which they can be 
preserved on this regimen. They generally die of atrophy. 

Breeding . — The Bedstart builds its nest, wliich is carelessly 
constructed, of grass stalks, feathers, and hair, in the holes of 
trees and walls, and-imder the eaves of houses. The female 
lays twice a yeiir six or seven apple-green eggs. As soon as the 
tail feathers have begun to grow, the young birds hop out of 
the nest, and perch on some neighbouring brimeh, where they 
are fed by their parents till able to provide for themselves. 
Till the first moulting the whole of the body is ashen grey, 
•potted with white. In autumn the young females ver}' closely 
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resemble tbe Nightingale, and are often mistaken for it. They 
may be reared with the least difficulty on ants’ eggs, with 
wliich bread soaked in milk is gradually mixed, till they become 
.accustomed to the paste. The Eedstart is very ready to imi- 
tate the songs of other birds which it may chance to hear. 

Dmases . — Diarrhoea and atrophy are the diseases most fatal 
to this bird. 

Mode of Talcing . — In spring the Eedstart, like the Eed- 
breast, may be taken by placing limed twigs in the hedges 
frequented by it. To these it must be gently driven. Like 
the Nightingale, it may also be attracted by meal worms. In 
autumn they may be caught, in considerable numbers, in gar- 
dens and groves, by a noose baited vdth elderberries. Those 
which are intended to be kept are best caught in springes, of 
which the wooden part is covered with felt, to prevent injury 
to their legs. The birds of one year old are preserved with 
least difficulty. They may also be taken in the water-trap. 

Attractive Qualities . — Not the beauty only, but also the 
liveliness and the song of this bird, render it a favourite. Its 
body is always in motion ; it never ceases to bow, and shakes 
its tail from side to side ; and aE its movements are active and 
graceful. Its own song is pretty, and often enriched by notes 
borrowed from the songs of the neighbouring birds. One, for 
example, which has built near my house, imitates the song of a 
Chaffinch, whose cage hangs before my window ; and another, 
whose nest is in my neighbour’s garden, repeats some of the 
notes of a Blackcap close by. The faculty possessed by the 
Eedstart of appropriating to itself, even when at liberty, the 
songs of other birds, is very unusual. 

It soon becomes tame enough to take meal worms from the 
hand. 

Sweet’s Account. — “ This is a very elegant and interesting 
species, and a good songster its food is precisely the same 
as the last species ; in confinement it will sing by night as well 
as by day, if a light be kept in the room where it is ; it will 
soon get very tame and famOiar in confinement, and will be much 
attached to the person that feeds it ; if brought up from the nest, 
it may be learned to sing any tune that is whistled or sung to it. 
One that I was in possession of some years back, learnt to sing 
the Copenhagen Wmtz, that it had frequently heard sung, only 
it would sometimes stop in the middle of it, and say chipput^ a 
name by which it was generally called, and which it would iwaya 
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repeat every time I entered the room where it was, either by 
nijrht or day. In winter it would generally be™ singing in the 
evening as soon as the candle was lighted, and would often sing 
as late as eleven o^clock at night. When it was hung out by the 
door in the cage, which it frequently was, the Sparrows would 
often come round it, of which it seemed particularly fond ; it 
learned their note, and would chirn and call them so exact, that 
any person who did not know to tJie contrary, would have sup- 
posed it to be the Sparrow chirping. 

“ The Redstart, in a wild state, chiefly visits gardens, lanes, or 
old buildings, and feeds on various kinds of insects, but seems to 
.prefer the ants and their eggs. In spring, when it first arrives 
in this country, it mounts to the top of the loftiest trees, where it 
will sit and sing for hours, beginning in the morning by day- 
break. The earliest time of their arrival that I ever noticed, was 
the 25th of March ; some years they come the beginning of April, 
and sometimes not till the middle of that month. It seems to be 
a very peevish and fretful bird, often shaking its tail, and repeat- 
ing a quick shrill note, as if it was in fear ; and on© that I once 
reared from the nest, was often allowed to come out of its cage 
into the room. One day, when wanted to be got in, and not being 
wflling to go, it was driven round the room a few times, which 
vexed it so much that it would take no food afterwards, though 
restored to its liberty ; it stayed sulky for three days, and then 
died. 

“I have now a beautiful male bird of this species, which I have 
possessed for six years ; it always keeps itself in as good health, 
and in as fine a plumage, as if flying wild in the open air, con- 
tinuing in song the greater part of the year. It is certainly the 
most sensible and cunning species of the tribe, and becomes very 
much attached to any person who notices it ; mine flew out of 
its cage about two years since, and got away into the gardens, 
where it continued six or seven hours ; it then returned to its 
cage, although it was a w ild bird when first caught. In the year 
1825, I saw a female of this species so late as the 2l8t of Novem- 
ber, in Camera Square, Chelsea, flying about as lively as if it had 
been midsummer.^’ 

153. The Dttnnock, oe Hedge- Waeblee. 

Sylvia or MotamUa ModuLaru^ Lin. Fauvette d'hiver^ Buf. Die Brau^ 
nelkf Bech. 

Description , — This bird, which in its general bearing is very 
like the Wren, is five inches and a quarter in length, of which 
the tail measures two inches and a quarter. The beak is five 
lines long, vco^ shari.^ and black, except in the inside, which ie 
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rose-coloured, and ihe ti]), whieli is white The iris is purple; 
the feet t('n lines high, and a yellowish fiesh-colour. The head 
is small, and, as widl as th(‘ neck, dark grey, spotted with dark 
brown ; the baek light riist-(‘ok>ur, s])ott(‘d witli. blaCkish brown, 
like the back of th(' lloust^ Sparrow. The rump is pale grey; 
the cheeks, throat, and breast bluish grey; the belly and vent 
dingy white; the sides and shanks ycdlowish brown. The 
wings are dark brow)i, edged with rust-colour; imd the feathers 
ol the larger eovca ts are tip])ed with white. The tail is dark 
brown, bordiTc'd wdth a ligliter sliade of the same colour. 

The feinak' is more gix'yish blue on the breast, and more 
thickly spotted whth brown on the head. 

liahiiat . — The Duniiock inhabits the whole of Europe, and 
fre(pients gardens, or in(we especially dense woods of coniferous 
or otlier trc'es. It is a bird of passages though some indi\iduals 
which have come from thc' extreaiu; north occasionally wdnter 
-with us, liopping about thc lu'dges, and, like the AVnai, flying 
near barns and stables. Those w'hich have migrated re- 
turn townirds the end of March, and may be seen Jbr some time 
about the hedges in the open country, before betaking them- 
selves to the >voods. It may either be allowed to range the 
aviary, perching at night on a pine branch, or in a coriuT sepa- 
rated from the room by a grating, or may be contiiied in a 
I'ii’ightmgale’s or Canary’s cage. 

Food . — The Dunnock leeds not only on all sorts of insects 
and worms, but also on various kinds of seeds, wdiich is one 
reason why it is often able to sur\ivc the winter. In spring it 
looks for flies, larvae, cat(‘r|hllars, and earth worms ; in summer 
it lives principally on caterpillars ; in autumn it leeds on grass, 
rape, and poppy steeds, as well as eldei-berrics ; and in w inter, 
w^hen there is no snow on the ground, it collects the seeds of 
diflerciit plants, and, when thc‘se fail, searches the holes and 
cnxnnies of w'alls find trees for spiders, insects, or eat('rpillars. 

In the aviary it will eat wdiatevcT comes to ta]>]e — meat, 
vegetables, bread, and cake, as well as rape and poppy seed. 
It is also fond of the universal paste, which it will eat even 
immediately after it has beem caught. 

Breeding . — Thc nest of the Duunock, which is built of clean 
lichen, sometimes interwoven wdth small roots of twdgs, and 
lined with hair or fur, generally stands in a young fir tree, or 
thick bush, about two yards 6:0m the ground. The female 
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lays twice a year fire or six greenish blue eggs ; and the 3'oting 
birds, which are soon able to leave the nest, are very unlike 
the parents. The comcirs of the beak and nostrils are rose- 
, oloured : the brea> L spotted with y(dlow and grey; and the 
upper part of the body speckled with ])Ifick and brown. They 
may bo reared without difiiculty on i tread and poppy seed, 
soaked in milk. When tamed, both male and female use oveiy 
effort to build a nest, and the females not only lay eggs with- 
out the mal(.', but even pair with the liedbreast. 

iJineaHi's, — I’lie very prevalent idea that wild birds suffer 
from no disc'as(', is dis])roved by the case of the Dunnoek, for 
both young and old birds are subject to the small-pox. On 
one occasion, when the disease was very' general in my neigh- 
bourhood, a 3"ouiig Dunnoek in my possession took it; and 
though, by help of a copious supply of poppy seed and ants' 
eggs, it recovered, its tail fell off, and newer grew again. Old 
birds are frequently shot, which have ulcerated or scabby h'gs 
and eves — though, pcThaj)s, only the result of chilblains. 
They are often diseased in the rooms of the linen- weavers who 
keep them ; their eyes swell, and the circle round them be- 
comes bald ; then the b(\ak grows scabby, and the disease at 
last spreads to tlie feet and the rest of tlie body. In spite of 
all this, they frequently live from eight to tin years in confine- 
ment. 

Mode of Taking . — This bird may be caught 'without difficulty 
on its return from its migration in spring. Near some hedge, 
when it is observt'd, which from the scarcity of other birds at 
the time is not difficult, or when its call, Issri ! is heard, let a 
spot he cleared of grass and moss, imd set with limed twigs 
baited with meal or earth worms. If the bird be driven 
cautiously to this place, it rushes gi’eedily to the bait. In 
autumn it may be caught in the area trap and in springes, 
and in winter in the Tit- trap. It is also frequently taken in 
the water-trap, to which it comes not only for the sake of 
bathing, hut of the drowned insects and decayed roots wliich 
it finds there. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Dunnoek, though an agreeable 
addition to the aviary, on account of its liveliness, cheerful dis- 
position, and pleasant song, has no pretensions to the name of 
the Tree Nightingale, by which it is sometimes culled in Ger- 
many. Its song is siinj)le, and resembles part of that of the 
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Wren or Skylark, consisting of the syllables TehudSy hndif hudS, 
frequently repeated, descending by a sixth every time, and 
gradually diminishing in power. The bird moves its tail and 
wings continually while singing, and sings throughout the 
year, except during the moulting season. If reared from the 
nest, it often learns to imitate the songs of other birds, and 
intermingle them with its own, though it is never able to re- 
peat the Nightingale’s song. Like the Crested Lark and the 
Wagtail, the Dunnock always sings during its quarrels and 
contentions with its fcUow prisoners in the aviary. 

Additional. — The Hedge-Warbler, or Hedge- Accen ter, Hedge- 
Chanter, Hedge-Sparrow. Hedge-Dunnock, and Shufilewing, are 
the various names by which this bird is known in different loca- 
lities of Britain and Ireland, where it is so generally distributed, 
as to render any mention of particular counties unnecessary. It 
has been remarked, however, that although found in the western 
islands of Scotland, it has not been met with either in Orkney or 
Shetland. Knapp’s description of its habits are so fresh and 
original, that we are induced to quote them : “ The Hedge-Spar- 
row, or Shufflewing, is a prime favourite. Not influenced by sea- 
son or caprice to desert us, it lives in our homesteads and our 
orchards through all the year, our most domestic bird. In the 
earliest spring it intimates to us, by a low and plaintive chiim, 
and that peculiar shake of the wings which in all times marks 
this bird, but then is particularly observable, the approach of the 
breeding season, for it appears always to live in pairs, feeding 
and moving in company with each other. It is nearly the first 
bird that forms a nest ; and this being placed in an mmost leaf- 
less hedge, with little art displayed in the concealment, generally 
becomes the booty of every prying boy ; and the blue eggs of the 
Hedge-Sparrow are always found in such numbers on liis string, 
that it is surprising how any. of the race are remaining, espe- 
cially when we consider the many casualties to which the old 
birds are obnoxious from their tameness, and the young that are 
hatched, from their situation. The plumage of this motacilla is 
remarkably sober and grave, and all its actions are quiet and 
conformable to its appearance. Its song is short, sweet, and 
gentle. Sometimes it is prolonged, but goneraJly the bird perches 
on the summit of some bush, utters its brier modulation, and 
seeks retirement again. Its chief habitation is some hedge, in 
the rick-yard, some cottage-garden, or near society with man. 
Unobtrusive, it does not enter our dwellings like the Eedbreast, 
but picks minute insects from the edges of drains and ditches, 
or morsels from the door of the poorest dwelling in the villages- 
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As an example of a honseliold bird, none can be found with 
better pretensions to such a character than the Hedge-Sparrow/' 
Ey some English authors this bird is called the Titling ; Mudib 
describes it under that head, aiid says, that its nest is one of 
those in which the female Cuckoo frequently deposits its eggs. 
Both birds,” he says, speaking of this and the Titlark, “foUow 
the Cuckoo, it may be sometimes from hostility, and sometimes 
in the character of foster-mothers ; at all events, they do it 
voluntarily, and often blithely. It is the small following the 
great, and the Cuckoo and the Titling, or better still for the 
double meaning of the first name, ‘ the Gowk and Titling,' of 
the Scotch, has become not an uncharacteristic, and in some 
instances, a very biting expression for the little of mankind danc- 
ing a senseless and thankless attendance on the great.” 

154 . The Kedbeeast. 

Sylvia or MotaciUa Rubecula, Lin. Rouge Gorge ^ Buf. Da^ Roth- 
kehlcken^ Bech. 

Description . — This well-known bird is five inches and three 
quarters in length, of .which the tail measures two inches and 
a quarter. The beak is five lines long, and browm, except at 
the root of the lower mandible and in the inside, where it is 
yellow. The iris, as well as the feet, which are eleven lines 
high, are blackish brown. The forehead, cheeks, and lower 
part of the body, as far as the belly, arc dark orange ; the upper 
part of the body, and the wing coverts, are dingy olive green ; 
the rump, sides, and vent, of a lighter hue. The sides of the 
breast and neck are a beautiful pale grey ; the belly wdiite ; 
the pen and tail feathers dark brown, edged with olive green ; 
and the first wing coverts are tipped with a triangular yellow 
spot. 

In the female, which is somewhat smaller, the orange on 
the forehead is not so broad ; the colour of the breast is pjder, 
and the feet are a yellowish brown. The yellow spots on the 
wing coverts are also generally wanting, though the very old 
females have sometimes small yellow stripes in their place. 
The males of one year old, which are caught in the spring, re- 
semble the females very closely, in the absence, or very small 
size, of the yeUow spots. The breast also is safiron yellow, 
but the shanks are always blackish brown. 

There are also white and mottled varieties of this bird. If 
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tlie feathers of the Avinj^s and tail be pulled out several tiin«ii^ 
they will at last coiuii white, which impai’ts a very engaging 
appearance to the little creature. These new feathers are, 
however, exceedingly weak and brittle. 

Hahitat* — ^At the jjeriod of migration, the Eedbreast may 
be met with in great Lumb' rs in hedges and bushes, while in 
summer it retn^ats in^x) the woods. It returns {i. e, to Ger- 
many) about the middle of March, and passes a fortnight or 
three weeks in the open country before betaking itself to the 
forests. In Octobci it. may again be observed among the 
hedges, though some re/nain till JSh)veral)er, and others through- 
out the winter ; but the latter annually pay for their dilatori- 
ness Avith their lives, as the cold either kills them, or drives 
them to farm-yards or stabhis, where they are caught b)^ men 
and cats. They also die if brought at once from the cold of 
the open air into a warm room ; though when the change of 
temperature is effected gradually, they' thrive as well as those 
caught in autumn or spring. 

In cottages the lledbreast is often ’allowed to fly about the 
sitting or sleeping rooms, and is found to destroy flies, fleas, 
&c. A roost place should be made for them by fixing oak or 
beech branches to the wall, and in such a situation they will 
frequently live from eight to twelve years. Two birds, how- 
ever, never agree together ; if one be stronger than the other, 
the w(\aker is sure to be killed ; and if of equal strength, they 
will divide the room between them, and (jach wiU furiously 
resent any attempt of the other to pass the appointed boun- 
dary. Those who are fond of the lledbreast’ s song, may keep 
it in a cage of any desired form. 

J^ood . — In a wild state the lledbreast feeds on insects of 
various kinds, earth worms, and all sorts of berries. An earth 
or meal worm will soon induce it to eat the usual food of the 
aviary, though it thrives best on the [Nightingale’s food. It 
is also veiy fond of new chetjse. It rexpiires a daily supply ot 
water, not only for drinking, hut for bathing, in which it seems 
to delight, and often makes itself so wet, as to obliterate for 
the time every trace of colour* from its plumage. 

Breeding. — The Eedbreast builds its nest, which is made of 
lichens loosely put together, and lined with grass stalks, hair, 


The Redbreast remains in England throughout the wintei* 
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and feathers, on the ground, among moss, stones, roots, or in 
deserted mole'hills, &c. The female lays twice a year, j5*om 
four to seven yellowish white eggs, spotted and stnped wdth 
orange, and ha^dng a ring of light brown at the thick end. 
The young liras are at first covered with yellow do to, like 
chickens, and are afterwards grey, with a dingy yellow border 
on ah the small feathers; though tlu‘y do not acquire the red 
throat and breast till after the first moulting. They may be 
reared on bread soaked in milk, and if instructed by a I^ight- 
ingalc, will become excellent singers. 

Ih'fieaHefi , — The lledbreast is subject to diarrhoea, for which 
a spider or two is the best cure. Ants’ eggs and meal worms 
are an effectual remedy for decline ; indigestion, arising from 
having eaten too many earth worms, often proves fatal though 
it may be cured by administering meal worms and spiders. 

Mode of Talcing . — In spring the Kedbreast may be taken by 
inserting stakes, to which limed twigs are attached, transversely, 
in the hedges, and driving the birds gently to them. The 
reason of this peculiar method is, that the Kedbreast has a 
habit of perching on aU projecting twigs at the bottom of a 
hedge, in order to examines the ground for eai-th worms. It 
may idso be taken, like the Dunnoek, on a place cleared of moss 
or gi’ass, and set "with limed twigs, baited with meal or earth 
worms ; and in the l^ightingale, Tit’, or the water- trap. In 
autumn it easily falls into springers, baited with elderberries, 
though its feet are often injui-ed by this plan, except great care 
be taken. 

Attractive Qualities . — This bird is recommended to the ama- 
teur both by its tameness and the beauty of its plumage. It 
soon becomes so familiar, as to march upon the dining table 
and eat out of its master’s dish, making, meanwhile, the most 
varied movements of its body, and repeating its caU, Sisri / 
Its song, wdiich, though loudest in spring, lasts throughout the 
year, has a solemn and melancholy effect. Those which are 
kept in cages sing with more ecstacy and energy than such as 
are allowed to fly about the aviary. In a country residence it 
is veiy easy to teach this bird to come and go at command, 
especially in the winter. M. Goeze mentions one, which came 
back in the autumn of tv/o successive years, having been turned 
out in the spring, and passed the winter in the wnrra room, 
where it was exceedingly tame and affectionate. 
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Additional.— The following obserrationsupon this 'vrell-knowii 
bird, are extracted from a beautiful work on the Song Birds of 
Britain, by John Cotton, F.Z.S.* 

“ The Eedbreast, or as he is occasionally denominated, 

is familiar with us from childhood. Before we can read, we 
learn to repeat the fabled story of poor Cock Eobin’s death and 
burial. In all countries he is a favourite, and has what may be 
called a pet name. The inhabitants of Bomliolni call him 
‘ Tommi Liden;’ the Norwegians, ‘ Peter Bonsmed the Germans, 

* Thomas Gui let and in England he is called by the more 
familiar appellation of ‘ Bob.* 

“ WouDswoRTH thus poetically addresses the Eedbreast 
* Art thou the bird whom man loves best. 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland ? 

The bird who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call thee brother, 

The darling of children and men 

“ The melodiou§ notes of this little favourite are well known. 
Its song is sweet and well supported, and is continued almost 
throughout the year. During spring the Eedbreast haunts the 
wood, the grove, and the garden ; it generally retires to thick 
hedge rows or other secluded spots to breed in, and is then 
seldom heard till autumn ; when, on the retirement of our sum- 
mer visitors, he again makes his appearance about our houses, 
and awakens our former attachment by pouring out his soft 
liquid carol, perched on some neighbouring shrub. It becomes 
the companion of the gardener, or faggot-maker in the woods, 
fluttering around and chirping its slender Pip ! But when the 
cold grows more severe, and thick snow covers the ground, or 
frost hardens its surface, it approaches our houses, taps at the 
closed casement, casting sidelong glances in-doors, as envious 
of the warm abode. It is probably attracted to the habitations 
of man by the shelter that it there obtains from the rigour of the 
weather, and in search of the insects that are collected in great 
numbers by the same cause.” 

On the subject of the extreme pugnacity of this bird, Wood 
has the following remarks : — 

“ Mj esteemed correspondent, Mr. Blyth, says he has seen 
two of a iiese birds flght in his garden until one was killed ; and 
• Privately printed, 1836. 
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thoTigli 1 liave never known their battles come to that extremity, 
yet f have, on many occasions, observed them skirmishing with 
mch relentless fercxnty and unabated ardour, that had I not 
.nterposed, fatal cor^sequences must inevitably have ensued to 
one party. On one occasion especially, I remember to have 
founa two of these birds engaged in such glorious conflict, under 
a laurel bush, that neither of the combatants observed my 
approach ; or at all events, they heeded it not, and both of them 
feU into the hands of the ‘ prymg naturalist.’ On putting them 
into a cage, capacious enough to have held a dozen birds of a 
more peaceful nature, to my no small surprise, they renewed the 
combat as fiercely as ever. I now released one of my prisoners, 
and each of them instantly poured forth its song in defiance of 
the other, the one within the wires, the other at full liberty. 
The next day I set my other captive at liberty, and, on tne 
evening of the same day, found the chanmions again at their 
post, fighting each other ‘ tooth and nail.’ I now separated them 
for the third and last time. That is what one would caU carry- 
ing the spirit of revenge rather too far. The organ of destruc- 
tiveness must be very fully developed in this bird. 

** I have often taken advantage of the extreme pugnacity of 
the Bobin Bedbreast, for the capturing others af its species. 
The method alluded to is as follows : — If you tie a Bobin Bed- 
breast by the leg, inside a small cage, and leave the door open, 
many minutes will not elapse before another of its kind, attracted 
by its fluttering, approaches the cage, hops round it two or three 
times, uttering its note of menace, and, lastly, boldly rushes into 
the cage, and enters into close combat with the unfortunate cap- 
tive. How the battle might terminate if the birds were left to 
themselves, I know not, but suffice it to say, that the new comer 
may be captured, and, in his turn, be tied to the cage as a lure 
for its brethren. But it is unnecssary even to use a cage for this 
purpose. The birds may be tied, as soon as caught, to a stake, 
or anything that is at hand ; for the Bobin Bedbreast, when 
intent bn destroying one of its fellow creatures, is little mindful 
of any danger that may threaten itself.” 

155 . The Bluebeeast, ok Bluethkoated Wakblek. 

Syhia or MotadUa Suecica^ Lin. Le Gorge Bleut Buf. Bat Blau 
KehlcheUy Bech. 

Description . — This handsome bird resembles, in many points, 
both the Bedstart and the Wagtail, and may be considered as 
a Imk between the two. It is five inches and a half in length, 
of which the tail measures two inches and a quarter. The 
beak is sharp, blackish, but yellow at the comers; the iris 
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Drown ; the feet flesh-coloured ; the claws blackish ; the shanks 
fourteen lines high. The head, back, and wing-coverts, are 
greyish brovTi, mottled with a deeper shade of the same colour; 
a reddish white line passes over each eye ; the cheeks are dark 
brown, spotted with rust colour, and bordered at the sides with 
dark grey. The throat, and hall* way dowm the brc'ust, are 
dark azure blue, with a shining white spot, about the size of 
H pea., but which seems to inm'ase or diminish -when the bird 
is singing, iieneath the blue is a blackish stripfs w'hich is 
again boundc'd by an orange streak. Tlie belly is dingy white; 
the vent yellowish ; the shanks (ind sidtis reddish grey. d'h(; 
pen feathers are dark brown, and the tail feathers rusty red 
near the root, and broadi}" tipped wdth black, while the two 
centre ones are entirely dark brown. Some males have in 
addition tw^o, or occasionally oven three, smiiU pearly white 
spots on the throat, w^hilo oth(3rs have none. The latter seem 
to bo veiy old birds, as I have ronifU’ked that in them the blue 
throat is of darker colour, and that the orange stripe is almost 
brownish red. 

The dilFercncc in the plumage of the female is very notice- 
able. In young birds there is only a blue tinge at the sides of 
the tliroat, which afterwards changes to two long stripes of 
the same colour. The transverse orange stripe on the breast 
is also wanting ; the throat is yellowish white, with a longitu- 
dinal black stripe on each side; and the feet arc flesh-coloured. 

Ilahitat , — The Ulnehreast is a native of all parts of Europe. 
It is a bird of passage, leaving us for the more northern regions, 
where it breeds, at the beginning of April. About this time, 
especially in case of cold and snowy weather, it may })c seen 
in considerable numbers on the banks of streams and canals, 
in the hedges of marshy nu'adows, or in farm -yards. Such as 
stop wdth us during the summer, pass that season in mountain- 
ous districts, which are Avell supplied with water; and in 
August the w'holc tribe returns, and may ho 8(‘en in the cabbage 
gardens. 

This bird may either be aUow^'d tlui full range of the aviary, 
where it pleases by its engaging and rapid motions, as weU as 
by its great tameness, or, for the sake of its song, may be kept 
in a cage. A !N^iglitingakf s cage is the fittest form, as in this, 
it is not so apt to dirty and destroy its beautiful plumage. In 
any case, it soon loses its tail feathers. 
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In a wild state the Bluebreast feeds on aquatic 
insects, worms of diJfferent species, the caterpillars of the cab- 
bage moth, and, occasionally, on elderberries. 

A fresh-cauglit bird, if designed to range the room, may be 
accustomed to the universal paste by mixing with it a few ants' 
eggs or meal and earth worms ; nor will it continue in health 
iidess the mixed diet be persevered in. When confined in a 
cage, it should be fed on Nightingale's food, on which it will 
live for six or eight years. It. is very greedy, consuming 
every day its own weight of the paste, and voiding its excre- 
ment at every third or Iburth step. It requires a daily supply 
of fresh water for drinking and bathing, in which it makes 
itself as wet as the Redbreast. I have noticed also that it in- 
variably bathes in the afternoon. 

Diseases . — Diarrhoea and decline are the diseases to which 
this bird is most subject. They may be cured by the treat- 
ment indicated in the Introduction. 

Mode of Taking . — It is a generally received, but erroneous, 
opinion that the Bluebreast is a very rare bird, and is not to 
be seen in Germany more than once in five or ten years. I 
find this idea to be prevalent in Thuringia, although, since 
I called the attention of my friends to the time of the 
liird’fl migration, they are able to catch as many as they 
please. ^ that is necessary is to watch the banks of streams 
and canals, especially if near a wood, from the 1st to the 20th 
of April, when the snow is on the ground, and the weather is 
windy and inclement. If a spot be cleared from snow, and set 
with limed twigs, baited with meal or earth worms, the bird 
may be easily driven to it, and will take the bait greedily. It 
may also be taken in the Tit trap, or Nightingale’s net, if set 
in a spot to which it is observed to resort. In autumn it can 
often be caught by setting Hmed twigs, baited with meal worms, 
among the cabbages. At the same season it is also occasionally 
taken in the water trap. 

Attractive Qualities. — The tameness, cheerful disposition, 
beauty of plumage, and excellence of song, which recoi amend 
this bird to the amateur, have procured for it in Thiuingia 
the name of the Italian or East Indian Nightingale. It 
runs with great rapidity, often elevates and spreads out its 
tail, shakes its wings continually, and calls feed ! Tackf 
tmk / It is to be regretted that it loses much of its beauty 
i n I) 
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after the first moulting ; and especially that the blue of the 
breast becomes much paler, and at last changes into grey. It 
soon grows so tame as to eat from the hand, and even to come 
at a whistle. Its voice is beautiful, and almost gives the im- 
pression of two voices : the first a deep humming sound, like 
the vibration of a string ; the second producing a succession of 
soft flute-like passages. If allowed to fly about the room, the 
Blucbreast always seeks a sunny place, and lays itself on its 
belly to bosk in the sun, before singing. Its notes bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the Common Wagtail, though 
the latter wants the humming sound above described. 

Additional. — The Blue-throated Warbler, as it is frequently 
called, is with us an extremely rare bird. Yarrell mentions but 
two specimens, shot in this country, one near Newcastle, and the 
other in Dorsetshire : we have, however, heard of two other 
specimens, both taken by one individual, near theBeculvers, on the 
Kentish coast ; they may, we believe, be now seen in the Margate 
museum, for which Mr. Stephen Mummery, who obtained them, 
lias succeeded in securing many other rare specimens. Mr. J. D. 
Hoy, a Suffolk naturalist, has furnished Mr. Yarrell with the 
following particulars relating to this species, as observed by him 
on the Continent : — “ This bird makes its appearance early in 
spring, preceding that of the Nightingale by ten or twelve days. 
I have always found this species in the breeding season in low 
swampy grounds, on the woody borders of boggy heaths, and on the 
banks of streams, running through wet springy meadows, where 
there is abundance of alder and willow underwood. The nest is 
placed on the ground among plants of the bog myrtle, on places 
overgrown with coarse grass, on the sides of sloping banks, in the 
bottom of stubs of scraggy brushwood, in wet situations. It is 
well concealed, and difficult to discover. I do not believe that 
they ever build in holes of trees. The nest is composed on the 
outside of dead grass and a little moss, and lined witfx finer grass. 
The eggs, from four to six in number, of a uniform greenish blue, 
eight lines long, and five lines and a half in breadth. 

“ The notes of this bird have some resemblance to those of the 
Whinchat, but are more powerful. While singing, if undisturbed, 
it porches on the tops of the brushwood or low trees ; but on the 
least alarm, it conceals itself among the low cover. It does not 
exhibit the quivering motion of the tail peculiar to the Redstarts, 
but very frequently jerks up the tail in the manner of the Night- 
ingale and Robin, andwhile singing, often spreads ifc. It frequently 
rises on the wing a considerable height above the brusliwooa, 
iinging, with the tail spread like a fan, and alights often at a 
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disfiance of fifty or sixty yards from the spot where it rose. On 
approaching the nest, when it contains their young, their notes 
of alarm, or anger, resemble those of the Nightingale’s croak ; 
the wings are then lowered, the tail spread and jerked up. The 
Sluethroat commences his song with the first dawn of day, and 
it may be heard in the evening, w^hen most of the feathered tribe 
are silent. These birds are caught in autumn by snares, baited 
with berries.” 

Wood calls this bird the Bluethroated Fantail, and expresses 
surprise that it has been placed by almost every wwiter in the 
same genus as the Beds tart and the Kedbreast, as it belongs 
most obviously to a difierent group, to the Wagtail sub- family 
(MotacillincB), 


TAMEABLE ONLY WHEN YOUNG. 

156. The Aebouk Bied. 

Sylvia or Motacilla Hippolais, Lm. La Fauvette^ Buf. Die Bastard 
Nachtigally Bech. 

Description . — This admirable singing bird, which may be 
met with wherever there are trees and bushes, is five inches 
and a half in length, of which the tail measures tw^o inches 
and a quarter The beak is seven lines long, straight, blunt, 
on the upper side bluish grey, on the under reddish yellow ; 
yellow at the comers and in the inside. Tlie iris is dark 
brown; the feet lead colour, and ten lines in height. The 
head is narrow and pointed, and, as well as the beak, rump, 
and lesser wing-coverts, olive grey; a light yellow stripe 
passes from the nostrils to the eyes; and the whole of the 
under part of the body is the same colour. The tail and wings 
are dark brown ; the secondary pen feathers having so broad a 
border of white, as to form a white spot on the folded wings. 

In the female the general colour of the plumage is pal^r, 
and the stripes over their eyes less distinct. 

JECahitat . — The Arbour Bird frequents gardens, groves, and 
thickets, and seems to prefer such woods as are partly com- 
posed of coniferous trees. It is a bird of passage, arriving at 
the end of April, and departing, before moulting, about the 
end of August. 

In the aviary it must be kept in a Nightingale cage, and is 
very susceptible of any change of treatment. It is so delicate, 
as very rarely to become tame, if taken when old. 

D D 2 
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Food. — ^In a wild state this bird feeds on various insecti^ 
caterpillars, flies, spiders, beetles, &c., and, in case of necessity, 
will also eat berries. 

In confinement it will rarely eat anything except the insects 
above mentioned. Much time and trouble are requisite to 
accustom it to the Nightingale’s food. 

Breeding. — The nest of the Arbour Bird is exceedingly 
elaborate. It is built upon a forked twig, generally about 
eight feet from the ground, and the exterior is composed of 
white birch ]:>ark, dried plants, cocoon silk, and wool, with a 
row of fine feathers round the upper margin. Inside is a 
lining of the thinnest grass stalks. The female lays five eggs, 
which are at first light red, but, when sat upon for a few days, 
become dark flesh-coloured, spotted with dark red. Each 
pair breeds but once a year ; and if the nest be approached 
more than once, it is forsaken, whether the young ones are 
hatched or not. 

The plan of taming this bird which is adopted in Hesse, is 
to rear it firom the nest on ants’ eggs and bullock’s heart, chop- 
ped small. It should be kept in a warm place, and never 
taken out of its cage ; as, if it perceives the slightest difference 
in the construction of its new habitation, it becomes melan- 
choly, and soon dies. We may notice that the Arbour Bird 
does not moult till December or January, which seems to prove 
that it passes its winter in very southern latitudes. 

Diseases. — The Arbour Bird is subject to the same diseases as 
the Nightingale. 

Mode of Taking. — These are difficult birds to catch, and the 
only sure, though a cruel method, is to set limed twigs on the 
nest. They will, however, often forsake it, if they see any 
traces of its having been approached. They are rarely taken 
in the water-trap. In August, however, springes, baited with 
currants, are often successful. 

Attractwe Qualities. — This is not only a handsome bird, but 
has a flute-like, varied, and melodious song. Some of its tones 
are long-drawn, and like those of the Nightingale ; others are 
sharp and sonorous ; and others, again, resemble the notes of 
the Chimney Swallow. While singing ,itB throat is very mheh 
dilated. Its call is Dah, dak / Feed hoil feed hoi ! 

Sweet’s Account. — “This interesting little species is generally 
the first of the warblers that visit us in spring, except 8. (Enanthe^ 
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which occasionally precedes it. The earliest time of their arrival 
that ever I noticed, was the 12th of March ; some years they do 
not fisit us till towards the end of that month. I have frequently 
known several days of hard frost after their arrival ; so that it is 
not a very tender bird. Ou their first coming to this country, 
they are mostly seen on the forwardest trees in orchards or 
copses, flying from branch to branch, and from tree to tree, 
singing their curious song of Chiff-chaff, chivvy -chav vy: if the 
weather is fine and mild, they are continually m motion, flying 
afte” each other, and catching the gnats and small flies that 
happen to come in their way. This species, like the last, is very 
partial to the different sorts of aphis, which infest the trees and 
plants in summer. They are also fond of small caterpillars, flies, 
and moths ; on their first arrival, they feed chiefly on the larvae 
of the different species of Tortrix that are rolled up in the 
unfolding buds of various trees. The birds of this genus render 
us much service in devouring those insects, that would otherwise 
destroy a great part of the Suit. 

“ The Lesser Pettichaps is readily taken in a trap, in the same 
manner as the last species, with which they are often in company 
in the summer. They soon get familiar in confinement ; when 
first caught, they should, if possible, be put with other birds ; 
and they will readily take to feed on bruised hemp seed and 
bread, and on bread and milk, which must, at first, be stuck full 
of small insects, or a quantity of aphides may be shook off a 
branch upon it ; when they have once tasted it, they will be very 
fond of it. One that I caught, took to eat it directly, and became 
so familiar, that in three or four days it would take a fly out of 
tbe hand ; it also *learnt to drink milk out of a tea-spoon, of 
which it was so fond, that it w'ould fly after it all round the 
room, and perch on the hand that held it, without showing the 
least symptoms of fear ; it would also fly up to the ceiling and 
bring down a fly in its mouth every time ; at last, it got so very 
tame, that it would sit on my knee by the fire and sleep ; and when 
the windows were open, it would never attempt, nor seemed to have, 
the least inclination to fly out ; so that I at last ventured to entice 
it out in the garden, to see whether it would return. I with diffi- 
culty enticed it out at the door with a spoonful of milk — it returned 
twice to the room ; the third time it ventured into a little tree ; 
it then fled and perched on my hand, and drank nulk out of the 
spoon'; from thence it flew to the ground on some damp chick- 
weed, in which it washed itself, and got into a hollybush to dry ; 
after getting among the leaves, I could see no more of it, but 
beard it call several times. I suppose, after it got quite d^, that 
it left the country directly, as I could never see or hear it after- 
wards ; ani it was then the end of November, when all the 
others had .eft for some time.” 
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157 * The Eeed 'Wben. 

S^hia or Motacilla Arundinacea, Ltn. La Famette des ommut, Bvy. 

Der Feichmngert Bech. 

Description , — This bird is often confounded not only with 
others of a similar plumage, but is described in place of 
the Reed Thrush {Turdun ArundinaceuSy Lih.), and from its 
habit of life imagined to be the same as the Reed Bunting 
{Ember iza Schomilusy Lr^r.). It is five inches in length, of 
which the tail measures two inches. The beak is seven lines 
long, brown on the upper mandible, while the lower is a red- 
dish flesh colour. The iris is chestnut brown ; the feet eight 
lines in height, lead-coloured, and having a strong hinder claw. 
The upper part of the body is oHve brown, darkest on the 
forehead and poll, and lightest on the rump ; the cheeks are 
the same colour ; and a yellowish white line passes over each 
eye. The knees are olive grey; the foremost pen feathers 
blackish, the hindmost dark brown, and all edged with olive 
brown. The coverts arc like the back ; the tail feathers like 
the pen feathers, but with a broader edge of olive brown ; the 
tail very rounded, and almost wedge-shaped. 

The female is hardly distinguishable from the male. The 
head is light ’brown, and a white stripe passes between the 
eyes ; the upper part of the body is reddish grey ; the throat 
white ; the breast and beUy whitish grey, tinged with yellow; 
the pen feathers of a darker brown than the tail feathers, and 
edged with olive grey. * 

Habitat . — ^The Reed “Wren is found all over Europe, where- 
ever there are reeds and rushes, up and down which it is 
constantly climbing. It is a bird of passage, departing at the 
beginning of September, and returning in the middle of April. 

In confinement it is a very delicate bird, and must be kept 
in a Mghtingale cage. 

Food . — ^In a wild state the Reed Wren feeds on aquatic 
insects, and, in case of necessity, will also eat berries. 

In the aviary it thrives best on Nightingale’s food, mixed 
with insects. 

Breeding . — The nest of the Reed Wren, which is long and 
ingeniously fastened to the reeds and bushes among which it 
is built, is composed of grass stalks woven together, and lined 
either with finer stalks or with hair and wool. The eggs, 
which are five or six in number, are greenish white, spotted 
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with, olive green. The young birds may be reared on ants' 
eggs. 

Mode of Taking . — The Beed Wren may often be caught by 
simply taldng up a turf and setting on the spot limed twigs, 
baited with meed worms. 

Attractive Qualities . — This bird has a pleasant song, some- 
thing like that of the last-mentioned Bp('cies, though not so 
full in tone. An agreeable peculiarity is, that it sings during 
the morning and evening twilight. 

Sweet’s Account. — “ A pretty little lively species, generally 
frequenting the sides of rivers and ditches wlien in a ild state, 
where its warbling song may be heard amongst the reeds and 
sedges, or other thickets that are near the water ; visiting us the 
beginning or middle of April, and leaving again in September. 
Towards autumn it sometimes leaves its usual haunts, and fre- 
quents the gardens for the sake of insects ; it is particularly fond 
of the common house fly (Musca domestlca), and I have frequently 
seen several of them in August and the beginning of September 
by the side of large dung-heaps, where those flies breed, and 
about that time are coming out from the pupa state in great 
quantities j they may then be readily taken in a trap baited with 
a small moth or green cateiqiillar ; when first caught they should, 
if possible, be put in a cage with some other tame birds, or if one 
is placed in a cage by itself, it should be set near a cage with 
some other bird in it, which reconciles it to confinement, being 
so very wild and restless when first caught, that if there is not 
another bird with’, or near it, there will be but little chance of 
its living ; but it soon becomes very tame and familiar in confine- 
ment, and in a very short time will be sociable enough to take a 
fly, or other small insect, from the hand of the person who attends 
to it. 

“ In confinement the birds of this species will readily take to 
feed on the bruised hemp seed and oread, and some raw lean 
meat mixed with it ; to make them take to it immediately, a little 
should be placed in a small pan or dish, mixed up with a quantity 
of flies or other small insects, and others stuck on the surface ot 
it ; some yolk of a boiled egg should also be done up in the same 
manner ; when once they taste this, they are particularly fond cf 
it ; the egg should not be mixed with the bread and hemp seed, 
but be given by itself as a change of food ; any small insects, 
such as the smooth caterpillars, moths, butterflies, spiders, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ants, and various other, insects, they are very 
partial to, and the more is given them, the better will be their 
health and spirits. Like the Sedge Warbler, the present species 
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is very fond of wasliing often in a pan of water, wliicli is bene- 
ficial to their health in summer, but is very hurtful in winter ; 
at that time they should be only allowed sufficient to drink, or 
only be let wash about once a week. They are very restless when 
the time arrives for them to be on their passage, which lasts a 
considerable time. 

“ I once found a nest of these birds, with five young ones ; it 
was fastened up to the side branches of a poplar tree, that grew 
at a little distance from the river, in Broomiiouse Lane, Fulham.’* 

158. The Haybied, or Willow Wren. 

MotaciUa Accredulut Lin. Der Fitis Sanger ^ Bech. 

Description, — This bird, which must not be confounded either 
with the Arbour Bird or the Rufous Warbler, is four inches two 
lines in length, of which the tail measures nearly two inches. 
The beak is very pointed ; the upper mandible brown ; the 
lower mandible and the inside yellow; the shanks tire eight 
lines high, and a yellowish flesh colour. The upper part of 
the body is a dark olive. A yellowish white stripe passes 
over the eyes ; and an indistinct dark brown streak between 
them. The cheeks are yellowish, and there is a reddish grey 
spot near the car. The throat and breast are whitish yellow, 
spotted with darker yellow ; the under wing coverts yellow ; 
the pen and tail feathers dark browui. 

Observations. — This species, which frequents gardens and 
groves, may be met with in the wooded districts. It is a bird 
of passage, arriving in the middle of April, and departing at the 
beginning of October. In August, at which time the young 
birds are of a pale sulphur colour on the lower part of the 
body, they may be noticed in great numbers on the willow 
trees. In a wild state it feeds on small insects and their eggs, 
and also eats red and black elderberries. If taken when there 
are flies, even an old bird may be accustomed to the food of the 
aviary, by mixing a few with it. In general the Haybird will 
eat both fresh and dry ants* eggs, and soon becomes used either 
to crushed hemp seed, or the universal paste. It seems to be 
a less delicate bird than the Fauvette. In the aviary it 
generally chooses a perch for itself, to which it always returns, 
after having made the circuit of the room. If it catches any 
flies, it goes back to its perch to eat them. It is a clean and 
lively bird : and its song, Deedee, deyheuy dahee, tzeay t%ea ! as 
well as its call, Hoidy hold I are continually heard Its nest, 
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wilicli is oval, and composed of moss and leaves, lined mth 
feathers, is usually placed under a bush. The female' lays six 
or seven white eggs, spotted with violet ; and the young birds, 
of which those which have the yellowish plumage should be 
chosen, may be reared on ants’ eggs and bread and milk. 

In autumn these birds may be taken in nooses, baited with 
elderberries. In spring it is a good plan to set limed twigs, 
baited with meal worms, in the hedges ; and in summer it is 
very frequently caught in the water trap. 

Sweet's Account. — “ An elegant little species, which visits us 
about the middle of April, and leaves us again the latter end of 
September, or beginning of October. In its wild state, it 
feeds entirely on small insects, and chiefly on the different 
species of aphis, but it will not refuse small flies or caterpil- 
lars ; it is easily taken in a trap baited with small caterpil- 
lars, or a rose branch covered with aphides ; and it will soon 
become very tame in confinement. One that I caught in Sep- 
tember, was, in three days afterwards, let out of its aviary into 
the room to catch the flies, which were numerous at that season ; 
after amusing itself for some time in catching flies, it began sing- 
ing ; it did the same several other times when it was let out, and 
in a few days, it began to sing in its aviary. It soon became so 
familiar, that it would take flies out of the hand, and when it was 
out in the room, if a fly was held toward it, it would fly up and 
take it out of the hand. It was also taught to drink milk out of 
a tea-spoon, by putting some flies in it ; as soon as it had tasted 
the milk, it was very fond of it, as most of the birds of this genus 
are ; if the spoon was held towards it, and it was called Sylvia^ 
it would fly up and perch on the finger, or on the handle of the 
spoon, and drmk the milk, but it never got so tame as the next 
species, neither was it so expert in catcliing flies ; perhaps, the 
reason was, it became so very fat in eating so much bruised 
hemp seed and bread, and milk and bread, that it cared but little 
for any other food. 

“ These birds are very plentiful some seasons, flying about from 
tree to tree, and singing their pretty soft note, which is not un- 
like the song of the Kedbreast, out not so loud. Wherever any 
plants are infested with any kind of aphis, there the Willow 
Wrens are almost certain to be, often quarrelling, and flying 
after one another ; and they will even attack other birds that are 
much larger than themselves. 

** The Willow Wren seems to be more tender than the Sylvia 
MipjpolaUf to which it is nearly related. When in confinement, 
it is fond of creeping up to the other birds for the sake of theif 
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warmth, particularly at night ; and it will not rest till it is very 
near to bne, against which it squeezes itself as close as possible i 
this is also the case with S. Hortensis, 

“ It is also a very desirable bird, as it continues in song the 
g^reater part of the year, and its song is so loud and shrill, that 
it may be heard above that of any other. I possess a female of 
this species that sings frequently, but her note is very different 
from that of the male. The Honourable and Hevcrend William 
Herbert observes, ‘ that it ought to be mentioned, that garden- 
ers are in the habit of cruelly destroying the nest of this bird, 
confounding it with the G-reater Pcttichap, and imagining that 
it attacks Sie cherries ; whereas it never touches fruit, but ia 
the gardener’s friend, picking the aphides from the trees with 
great industry.’ This is the case wdth several other species, the 
gardeners confounding them altogether under the common ap- 
pellation of Whitethroats, and destroying them indiscriminately, 
w^bereas it is only the Greater Pettichaps and the Blackcap that 
materially injure the fruit ; but as the Blackcap has not a black 
head the first season, it is not in general distinguished from the 
Whitethroat.” 


159. The Rttfous Wabblee. 

MotaciUa Rufoy Lin. Fauvette RouasCy Bup. Der Weiden Zeiaigy Bech. 

Description . — ^Except the Golden-crested Wren, this is the 
smallest of European birds. It is only four inches long, of 
which the tail measures one inch and three-quarters, and the 
beak four lines. The feet are blackish brown, and eight lines 
high ; the beak very sharp, externally blackish brown, and 
yellow inside ; the eyes dark brown. 

Id colour it bears a close resemblance to the Willow Wren. 
The upper part of the body is reddish grey, somewhat tinged 
with olive green. A dusky straw-colour stripe passes over 
the eyes ; the cheeks are brownish. The under part of the 
body as far as the breast is reddish grey ; the belly dirty white, 
and, as well as the part beneath the wings, covered with small 
rust-coloured spots. The pen and tail feathers are blackish 
grey. 

The female is somewhat smaller, and less spotted with yel- 
low on the under side of the body. 

Observations . — ^Although this bird can bear cold better than 
the other species of the Warblers, and may hence be seen as 
early as March, on the hedges and wiUow trees, it cannot ba 
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kept in confinement except reared from the nest. In April it 
frequents the woods and thickets, when its song, tzip^ hap ! may 
frequently he heard. In October, it collects in flocks in the 
gardens, and on the wiUow trees ; and in November, migrates 
to a warmer climate. It is at home all over Europe. It feeds 
on small insects and their eggs, and in autumn, on elder- 
berries. An old bird will live in confinement only so long as it 
is supplied with flies, and very rarely becomes accustomed to 
the Nightingale paste. 

The nest is built upon the groimd, and consists of a roimd 
mass of roots, grass, wool, and feathers. It contains five or 
six white eggs, spotted with red. The young may be reared 
on ants’ eggs. 

These birds may be caught in the same manner as the Wil- 
low Wren. They may be allowed to fly about the room, or 
confined in a small cage with perches. 

160 . The Sedge Wakblee. 

Silvia Salicariat Latham. Si/lvia Phragmites, Temminck. Calamohorpe 
Phragmitesi Macgillivray. Sedge Reedling, Sedge Bird, Sedge Wren, 

This little bird, which is included by Me. Sweet in his 
account of British Warblers, and which, therefore, we have 
thought it well to admit here, is described by Macgilliveay as 
rather common in many of the marshy parts of England, but 
rare in Scotland ; it arrives in April, and departs in October ; 
its favourite resorts are places overgrown with reeds and other 
tall aquatic plants, among which it searches for its insect food, 
and places its nest, which is bulky, loosely constructed oi 
grasses, and lined with finer materials of the same nature, 
with some hair. The eggs, generally five, are eight-twelfths of 
an inch long, six-twelfths in breadth, of a greenish white colour, 
dotted and freckled with light brown and greenish grey. This 
bird has, a lively, modulated, and mellow song, which is often 
heard late at night. It is very active, but, from its mode of 
life, is seldom seen. 

The tail of the bird is rather long, slightly rounded ; the 
upper part of the head brownish black, the feathers edged 
with light brown; the back and wing coverts light olive 
brown, tinged with yellow, the central parts of each feather 
dark brown ; rump light reddish brown ; a yellowish white 
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streak orer the eye ; the lower parts brownish white ; the 
lower tail coverts unspotted ; the female similar, but with the 
upper part of the head more tinged with brown ; the back of 
a lighter tint, the rump less bright. The young resemble the 
adults, but are more tinged with red. 

Sweet’s Account. — “This pretty little species is very plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of London, which it visits the beginning of 
April, and leaves again in September, freauenting the sides of 
rivers, or any ditches, where tnere is a thicket of reeds or sedge, 
in which it buDds its nest, and is almost continually in song, both 
by day and night ; its song consists of a variety of notes, some 
of which are very loud, and may be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, generally beginning with chit^ chity chiddy^ chiddy^ chiddy, 
chit, chity chit. It is readily caught in a Nightingale trap, baited 
with a living green caterpillar, or a butterfly, as in a wild state 
it feeds entirely on living insects, almost all sorts of flies, small 
moths, and butterflies, besides various sorts of caterpillars, and 
other small insects. It is a very lively bird, and shows scarcely 
any symptoms of fear, approaching very near to any person who 
does not drive or frighten it, and it soon becomes very tame and 
familiar in confinement, where, if well managed, it will sing the 
greater part of the year. 

“ The present species, when first caught, should, if possible, be 
placed in a large cage or aviary, with some other small birds, and 
must at first be supplied with some sort of insects ; flies, cater- 
pillars, qr maggots, should be put in a little pan, and when the 
bird has found them out, and begins to feed on them, some of 
the bruised hemp- seed and bread, with some bits of raw lean 
meat mixed up with it, should be placed in the same pan, with 
some insects stuck in it, that in picking up the insects it might 
taste the other food, and it will soon take to feed on it freely ; 
some of the yolk of an egg boiled hard, should also be bruised 
up, and moistened with water, that it might stick to the insects, 
which are also to be stuck in it ; when the bird has tasted this, 
it will eat it readily, as it is particularly partial to egg after once 
tasting it ; and it does for a change in the winter, instead of in- 
sects, when very few of them are to be procured. 

“ These birds are particularly partial to washing themselves in 
water, if it be placed in a pan in their cage or aviary ; at some 
seasons they will wash three or four times m a day ; this will not 
hurt them m summer, when the weather is warm, but it weakens 
them very much if they are allowed to wash in the winter ; once 
a week is often enough at that season, and then the water should 
be put in the cage in the morning, and after they have washed, it 
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■hould be again removed, they will then bave time to dry them* 
selves properly before the evening. 

“ I have no doubt but the present species, with 8. Arundina* 
and 8. Locustella^ and some other exotic species, will be here- 
after divided from this genus, and also from tne other Warblers, 
and will form a distinct one of themselves.'* 

161. The Geasshoppeb Waeblee. 

Stflvia LocvMteUa, Latham and Temminck. Sibillatrix LoeusteUa^ 

Macgillivray. Grasshopper Chirper, Cricket Bird, Brakehopper. 

This is another of the British Warblers described by ^eet, 
and not mentioned by the German IN'aturalist. According to 
Macgilliyeay, it is a slenderly and elegantly formed, but 
plainly coloured little bird, remarkable for its hideling habits, 
and its peculiar cry, which greatly resembles that of the mole- 
cricket. It arrives from the middle to the end of April, and 
is generally dispersed in England. It has also been found in 
a few instances in the south of Scotland. The nest is com- 
posed of dry grass, lined with similar but finer materials ; the 
eggs found in one by Mr. Weie, of Linlithgowshire, were 
white, closely freckled with carmine dots. 

The tail of the bird is long, much graduated, and rounded ; 
plumage of the upper parts dull olive brown, with oblong 
dusky spots ; of the lower parts pale yellowish brown ; the 
fore part of the neck wdth a few dusky lines ; the tail coverts 
with a central brown mark. Eemale similar, but without the 
dusky lines on the fore piirt of the neck. Young, yellowish 
brown, spotted with dusky above, brownish yellow beneath. 

Neville Wood calls this bird the Sibilous Bushhopper, and 
says that its proper situation in the system appears to be in 
the sub-family Philomelim, immediately after the genus Sali- 
ca/ria, to which it has a toect affinity. White makes some 
interesting remarks on its curious note, as does also Blyth, in 
the Magazine of Natural JEListoryy vol. vii. p. 366. 

Sweet's Account. — “ The present species is very rare in the 
neighbourhood of London, and 1 have never seen more than a single 
living one myself, anywhere in the vicinity ; that one I caught in a 
Kightingaletrap,about the middle of August, 1823, in Mr. Colvill’i 
Grosvenor Nursery, in the Eive-Eielcfe, near Grosvenor Place, 
which is now partly covered with houses ; I kept it till the Febru- 
ary following, and it would have succeeded well, had I not allowed 
it to wash BO much, not thinking at the time that the washing 
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would hurt it ; so that it frequentty washed itself three or four 
times a day, which at last weakened it so much, that on a cold 
day it caused its death. It never attempted to sing while I had 
it m confinemen.t, which was probably from its being an old bird; 
and I have not been able to procure another since. It throve re- 
markably well on the same sort of food as the other birds of this 
tribe, but was particularly fond of the yolk of an egg boiled hard, 
also of the raw lean meat that was cut up small, and mixed in 
the bread and bruised hemp seed ; it would also occasionally feed 
on the bread and milk, but it was not so fond of that as some of 
the other birds, Insects of various sorts it was very partial to, 
particularly small caterpillars, ants’ eggs, spiders, moths, and 
Dutterdies, and flies of various sorts ; the latter it was very 
dexterous in catching when they came near its cage. 

“These birds are not uncommon in several parts of England; 
they are said to be plentiful on Malmsbury Common, Wiltshire, 
in summer, where they breed ; they are also frequently seen in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and in various other parts, where they build 
their nest among some high grass or sedge, in which it is so con- 
cealed, that it is with difficulty found, except by watching the 
old birds carrying food to their young ; or when they are build- 
ing, they may be seen carrying materials to construct their nest. 
The young ones may be easily reared by placing their nest in a 
little covered basket, nearly filled with dry moss or soft hay, and 
to be fed, whenever they require it, with the same sort of food 
as recommended for the old ones ; being careful to keep them 
clean, and a few very small gravel stones should be mixed with 
their food occasionally, that their bones may become strong and 
firm, so that they may not be cramped.” 

162. The Wood Ween. 

Sylvia Sylvicola, Latham and Montague. Sylvia Sibillatrix,Tv.uMi'sc'R. 

Phyllopneuste -S'yfoEcofcjMAcoiLLivRAY. Wood Warbler, Wood Wren, 

Yellow Wren, Yellow Wood Wren. 

This is another of the Warbler genus of birds which is not de- 
Bcribed by Bechstein. YAEiiELL observes, that though called Jfo- 
tacilla Trochilus by Gildeet White, it was clearly distinguished 
by him from the two most nearly allied species, (the WiUow- 
Warbler and the Chiff-chaff, which with this bird form 
Macgilliveat’s genus Fhyllopneuste) as early as 1762. In 
1796, CoL. Montague, having seen and heard this species in 
various localities in several western counties, and having 
obtained also some specimens, nests, and eggs, furnished par- 
ticulars of it to the Linnaean Society, which were published in 
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the fburth volume of their TVamactions. In this country the 
bird is pretty well known, being generally distributed thro igh 
the wooded districts during the season of its sojourn. It may 
be at once distinguished from the true Trochilus, the Willow 
Warbler, which it most nearly resembles, by the broad streak 
near the eye, and ear coverts, of a bright sulphur yellow ; by 
the pure green colour of the upper parts of the body, and by 
the delicate and unsullied white of the belly and tail coverts. 
The following is 

Sweet’s Account. — “ S. Sylvicola. Length five inches and a 
half ; bill horn colour ; upper mandible bent at the top, and 
rather longer than the under ; irides hazel ; nostrils beset with 
bristles; top of the head, neck, back, and tail coverts, olive 
green ; throat and cheeks yeUow, paler on the breast ; belly and 
vent of the most beautiful silvery white ; through the eye passes 
a yellow line ; wings and coverts brown, edged with green ; tail 
consisting of twelve feathers, rather forked, and of a brown 
colour, edged with green on the exterior webs, and with white on 
the interior, the first feather wanting the green edge ; under part 
of the shoulder bright yellow; legs rather more than an inch long, 
of a horn colour ; claws paler. T. Lamb, m LmruBan Transact 
tionSf V. ii, p. 245. 

An elegant and interesting little bird, which arrives in this 
country the beginning of April, and leaves it in August, or the 
beginning of September. I have never observed it in any other 
situation than amongst tall trees, in woods or plantations, w^here 
it is readily detected on its arrival, by its shrill shaking sort of 
note, which may be heard at a great distance, and cannot bo con- 
founded with the song of any other bird ; when it first arrives, it 
continues to sing nearly all day long, and its song is continued 
more or less through most part of the summer, except the time 
that it is engaged in feeding its young ; it is then discovered by 
a dull mournfid sort of call, quite diflerent from that of any other 
bird ; it may be easily watched to its nest, which is built on the 
ground in a thicket of small bushes, and consists of moss and dry 
leaves, with a covering at the top of the same materials, so that 
it is scarcely possible to discover it, without watching the old 
birds to it, either when they are building, or carrying food to 
their young. I believe they are to be found in most woods and 
large plantations in summer. I have frequently heard them in 
Kensington Gardens, amongst the tall trees ; and they are not 
uncommon in Coond)cwood, in Surrey, where I procured a nest 
with young ones, last summer ; and 1 find they may be reared 
by hand from the nest quite readily, when they will be very tajne 
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and familiar, and any birds of this tribo may be reared from the 
nest in this manner. 

“ The method that I practise in bringing them up is, to let 
the young birds be nearly fledged ; I then place the nest in a 
little basket with covers, nearly filled with moss, which keeps them 
warm, and I feed them with moist bread and bruised hemp seed 
mixed together, and small bits of raw meat mixed with it ; I ^so 

f ive them a little bread and milk, and the volk of an egg boiled 
ard, not forgetting to let a drop or two of water fall into their 
mouths occasionally ; they require to be fed several times a day, 
giving them as mucii as they will take at each time ; they must also 
be kept clean, for if allowed to get dirty, they will not succeed ; as 
soon as they are fed, the covers of the basket must be shut down, 
and they will in a few days learn to peck, and feed themselves ; 
but they will peck at living insects before they will learn to eat the 
other sorts of food ; when they are properly fledged, a little fine 
gravel should be mixed with their food, as this turns to lime, and 


hardens their bones, and keeps them from being cramped. 

“ The first notice we have of this bird as a native of England, 
is by Mr. T. Lamb, in the second volume of the Linnman Trans* 
actions above quoted, and I have known it as long as I have known 
anything about birds ; it being plentiful in the woods of E. 
Bright, Esq., of Hamgreen, near Bristol, where it was known, 
when I was a boy, by the name of the shaking bird of the wood, 
from its singular note, which sounds as if it was shaking as it 
utters it, and which it really is, as may be readily seen by any 
person who may take the trouble to notice it. 1 have adopted 
Montague’s name for this species, as I believe it has the right 
of priority. 

“In my opinion, the present species is as well worth keeping 
in a cage or aviary as any one of the genus, as it is an elegant 
bird, and has a pleasant and singular song ; it feeds readily on 
bruised hemp seed and bread, and a little raw lean meat mixed 
with it, also bread and milk ; but it is most partial to the yolk of 
an egg boiled hard and crumbled ; it is also very fond of flies, 
small moths, caterpillars, the ^fierent sorts of aphis, and many 
other insects.” 


163 . The DARtroBi) Waebeee. 

Syhia Dartfordiensis^ Pennant. Motacilla Provincialis, Montague and 
Bewick. Sylvia Provinciali 8 yls . M . Mwciii , Melizophilus Provincialise 
Macgillivray, 

By the last-named author this bird is also called the Pro- 
vence Eurzeling and the Furze Wren. It is described by him 
as having the upper parts of the body blackish grey ; fore part 
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of neck and sides reddish brown ; abdomen white ; tail long 
and graduated; bill brownish black, with the base of the 
lower mandible orange; tarsi and toes light reddish brown; 
claws dark. Female similar, but with the tints lighter, and 
the throat streaked with white. 

This bird is a permanent resident with us, although very 
locally distributed. Dr. Latuam hrst described it as a British 
species, from specimens obtained at Bexley Heath, near Hart- 
ford, in 177d. The generic name, Melizophilus, was applied 
to it by Dr. Leach, in his demotic Catalogue of the Spe- 
eimem of the Indigenous Mammalia and Birds preserved in 
the British Museum, date 1816. Other naturalists have to a 
considerable extent admitted this generic distinction, as a re- 
ference to Selby, Jenyns, &c., will show. 

Gould mentions having obtained specimens of this bird at 
all seasons of the year, and Benxje lias observed it suspended 
over a furze, and singing us early as the end of February. 

Sweet’s Account. — “ One of tlic rarest of the British species 
of this tribe, but mentioned by Montague as not uncommon 
about Kingsbridge, Devon, and in the neighbourhood of Truro, 
Cornwall ; it is also occasionally met with on Bexley Heath, 
near Hartford, Kent ; also on Blackheath, and on Wandsworth 
and Wimbledon Commons, where it is said to build in the furze 
bushes, and feed on grasshoppers, moths, butterflies, caterpillars, 
ants, and various other insects. 1 have never been able to 
procure a living bird of this species, although there is no doubt 
but it might be readily caught in a Nightingale- trap, baited wdth a 
caterpillar, or some other living insect ; or young ones might 
be easily bred up from the nest, in the same manner as mentioned 
under the other species. Should any of my subscribers be able 
to procure me one of them, or a nest witli young ones, I should 
feel much obliged, and w^ould be willing to purchase it, or ex- 
change any other sort that I have to spare in return. 

“ In 3onfinement these birds should bo managed exactly the 
same as the other species, and will, without doubt, take to feed 
readily on ^he bruised hemp seed and bread, with some bits of 
raw meat cut small, and mixed witli it j to bring them to eat it 
immediately when first caught, it w ill be requisite to stick it full 
jjf flies or caterpillars, or other small insects ; some of the yolk 
of an egg boiled hard, shoidd also be given them occasionally, 
for a change, and as mai\y insects as can be procured, which wdll 
be the means of keeping them, and all the birds of this tribe, in 
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excellent health, and will make them sing more, and louder thati 
they would otherwise do.” 

Additional. — We are tempted to add to the above a lively 
description of the bird given by Busticus, in his Letters 
from Godalming, where he says, “ We have a bird common 
here, which I fancy is almost unknown in other districts, for I 
have scarcely ever seen it in collections ; and from the few re- 
marks about it, and sketches of it in natural histories, no correct 
idea can be found. I mean the Furze Wren, or, as authors are 
pleased to call it, the Dartford Warbler. We learn that the 
epithet Dartford, is derived from the little Kentish town of that 
name ; and that it was given to the Furze Wren, because he was 
lirst noticed in that neighbourhood. The term ‘ Warbler’ is in- 
appropriate, as the Furze Wren is a poor Warbler. If you 
have ever watched a Common Wren (a Kitty Wren we call her), 
you must have observed that she cocked ner tail bolt upright, 
strained her little beak at right angles, and lier throat in the same 
fashion, to make the most of her fizgig of a song, and kept on 
jumping, and jerking, and frisking about, for all the world as 
though she was worked by steam ; well, that’s more the charac- 
ter of the Dartford Warbler, or, as we call it, the Furze Wren, 
When the leaves are off the trees, and the chill winter winds 
liave driven the summer birds to the olive gardens of Spain, or 
across the Straits, the Furze Wren is in the height of his 
cnjoynKujt. 'I have seen them by dozens skipping about the 
furze, lighting for a moment upon the very point of the sprigs, 
and instantly diving out of sight again, singing out their angry 
impatient ditty, for ever the same. Perched on the back of a 
good tall nag, and riding quietly along the outside, while the 
fox-hounds have been drawing the furze-fields, I have often seen 
these birds come to the tops of the furze. They are, however, 
very hard to shoot, darting down directly they see the flash, or 
hear the cap crack, I don’t know which. I have seen excellent 
shots miss tlu^m, while rabbit-shooting with beagles. Thgr 
prefer those places where the furze is very thick, high, and diffi- 
cult to get in. This bird breeds every year in the furze bushes 
in Munsted, Highdown, Headley, Elstoad, and many other 
heaths in our neighbourhood. And although it is so common in 
the winter, and so active and noisy wlicn disturbed by dogs and 
guns, still, in the breeding season, it is a shy, skulking bird, 
hiding itself in thick places, much in the manner of the Grass- 
hopper Lark, and seldom allow ii)g them to hear the sound of it« 
voice.” 
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164. The Wren. 

Sylvia wr Moiacilla'J roghdy tea, Roiielet^V>v¥. DerZaunkonig, 

Bech. 

Description. — Tliib bird, aliiiost the smallo^ of those dc- 
scribed in the present work, is only three inches and a half in 
length, of wiiicli the tail measures one inch and a quarter. 
The beak is live lines long, somewliat curved downwards at 
the point. The upper mandible is blackish brown ; the lower 
yellowish white ; and the inside yellow. The iris is nut- 
brown ; the feet greyish brown, and seven lines in height. 
The upper part of the body is a dingy rusty brown, crossed by 
indistinct dark brown stripes. A reddish wliite stripe passes 
over the eyes. The wings are dark bro'^n, and the tail rust 
colour ; botli, however, striped with black. The under part of 
the body is generally reddish gny ; but the b(;lly is white, the 
sides and vent tinge; d with rust colour, and all covered with 
transverse black stripes. 

The feniidc is still smaller. The general colour of the plu- 
mage is a reddish brown, covered with indistinct transverse 
Btri])es. The feet are yellow. 

Jlahitat . — The Wren maybe met with in aU the woody and 
mountainous districts of Europe. It is not a bird of passage ; 
and is often sc^en, especially in winter, near human habitations. 

The Wren may be kept to most advantage in a large cage of 
osi(;rs or v ire. If allowed to range the room, its minute size 
gives it many opportunities of escape. 

Food . — It feeds throngliout the year on small insects, for 
which in wnnt(w it searches in barns, stables, crevices of walls, 
and piles of w^ood. In autumn it eats red and black elder- 
berries. 

As soon as caught, the Wren should be fed on meal wonns, 
flies, and elderberries, by the use of which it may after a wdiile 
be broiight to eat the Nightingale’s paste. In this way even old 
birds may be preserve d in health for a considerable time. 

Breeding . — The Wren builds its nest in any quiet comer: 
it has been found in holes in the ground, hollow trees, among 
roots, under roofs, and in many other similar places. It is oval 
in shape, built of moss, lined wdth hair and feathers, and has 
at the side a little opening for the bird’s entexnce and exit. 
The female lays seven or eight small whitish eggs, sparingly 
spotted with white. The young birds are rust coloured, with 
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black oj)d white spots, and may be reared on ants^ eggs, with 
which the common nniversal paste may be mixed by degrees. 
I know an instance in which a Wren actinxlly built a nest and 
laid eggs in the sleevf^ of an old coat. 

Mode of Taking . — During the winter the Wren may be taken 
in a Tit trap, baited with m(‘al worms. In autumn they are 
often caught in spiinges, set with elderberries, though this 
mode frequently injures their feet. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Wren is an exceedingly lively 
bird, parti(‘,ularly active and engaging in its movements. For 
so small a bird, its song is loud, and lasts throughout the year. 
It is not unplc'asant, find in some of its tones resembles that 
of the Canary. Its call is Terr^ Tzerzererrrr ! I have not 
mysi'lf been able to preserve it for morii than a year, though I 
am assured by other amateurs that it may be kept for two or 
three. 

Abdttional. — With a few exceptions, embracing the Kinglets, 
the Creeper, the ChifT-Chaff, and the smaller Tits, the Kitty, or 
Jenny Wren, as it is familiarly and affectionately called, is the 
smallest of our native birds, as well as the best known, if we 
except the Eobin-IIedbreast, with which in popular regard it is 
generally associated. Mudie and Macqilliveay both give a 
good account of this lively little songster ; the latter says, that 
“ its flight is effected by a rapid and continuous motion of the 
wings, and therefore is not undulated, but direct ; nor is it sus- 
tained, for the bird merely flits from one bush to another, or from 
stone to stone. It is most frequently met with along stone walls, 
among fragments of rocks, in tnickets of whins, and by hedges, 
where it attracts notice by the liveliness of its motions, and fre- 
quently by its loud chirring noise. When standing, it keeps its 
tail nearly erect, jerks its whole body smartly ; then hops about 
with great alacrity, using its wings at the same time, and continu- 
ally enunciating its rapid chit. Although it seldom ascends a 
tree directly, like tlic Creeper, it may often be seen climbing 
sidewdse to some height, and on fences or bushes it usually makes 
its way to the top by hopping from one spot to anotner. If 
usually pleased with a low station, it yet sometimes ascends even 
to the higher branches of very tall trees, and may occasionally 
be seen there in company with Kinglets and Tits, in spring and 
summer, the male has a very pleasing, full, rich, and mellow 
song, which it repeats at intervals ; and even in autumn, and on 
fine days in winter, it may occasionally be heard hurrying over 
its ditty, the loudness and cleai'ness of which, as proceeding from 
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BO diminutive a creature, is apt to strike one with surprise, even 
after it has long been fainiliar to him. 

During the breeding season, Wrens keep in pairs, often in 
unfrequented parts, such as bushy dells, mossy weiods, the banks 
of streams, and stony places overgrown with brambles, sloes, 
and other shrubs ; but toward the end of autumn they approach 
the habitations of man, and although never decidedly gregarious, 
sometimes appear in small straggling parties. They are not, pro- 
perly speaking, shy, as they seem to conceive themselves secure 
at the distance of twenty or thirty yards, but, on the approach 
of a person, conceal themselves in holes between stones, or among 
the roots or bushes. In liveliness and activity, the Wren rivals 
the Kinglets, Tits, and Creepers, as, indeed, might be expected, 
from its diminutive size, birds as well as quadrupeds being gene- 
rally more slow in their motions the larger the bulk.” 

I rom among many other anecdotes illustrative of the sagacity, 
if we may so call it, of this bird, we meet with the following by 
Knapp, whose concluding remarks are worthy of serious thought 
and attention. 

*‘June 14. — I was much pleased this day by detecting the 
stratagems of a Common Wren to conceal its nest from obser- 
vation. It had formed a hollow space in the thatch, on tlie inside 
of my cow-shed, in whi(^h it had placed its nest by the side of a 
rafter, and finislitvl it with its usual neatness ; but lest the orifice 
of its cell should engage attentien, it had neghgently hung a 
ragged piece of moss on the straw-work, concealing the entrance, 
and apparently proceeding from the rafter ; and so perfect was 
the deception, that I should not have noticed it, though tolerably 
observant of such things, had not the bird betrayed her secret, 
and darted out. Now from what operative cause did this strata- 
gem proceed ? Habit it was not ; it seemed like an after-thought ; 
danger was perceived, and the contrivance which a contemplative 
being would have provided was resorted to. The limits of instinct 
we cannot define: it appeared the reflection of reason. Tliis 
procedure may be judged, perhaps, a trifling event to notice ; but 
the ways and motives of creatures are so little understood, that 
any evidence which may assist our research should not be re- 
jected. Call their actions as we may, they have the effect of 
reason ; and loving all the manners and operations of these di- 
rected beings, I have noted this, simple as it may be.” 

Macgilliveay also describes the nest as enormously large, 
roundish, or oblong, composed chiefly of moss, and lined with fea- 
thers. Rennie observes, that the Wren does not begin at the 
bottom of its nest first, as is usual with most birds ; but if against 
a tree, first traces the outline of the nest, which is of aa oval 
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shape, and by that means fastens it equally strong to all parts 5 
and afterwards encloses the sides and top, near which it leaves 
a small hole for an entrance : if the nest is placed under a bank, 
the top is first begun, and well secured in some cavity, by which 
the fabric is suspended. 

It was remarked by Willoughby, that “ it is strange to ad- 
miration, that so small a bodied bird should feed such a company 
of young, and not miss one bird, and that in the dark also.*’ 
Ray raiiks this circumstance among “those daily miracles of 
which we take no notice.” These observations are censured by 
Mr. Bolton, who says that “ any one who thinks about it, and 
compares the dimensions of the window with those of tlie house 
within, will instantly perceive that a Wren’s nest is more strongly 
lighted than any palace in the kingdom.” But this naturalist, in 
his haste to find mult with others, has quite overlooked the cir- 
cumstance, that the parent bird, while feeding her numerous 
family, stands in the entrance of her dweUing, and must there- 
fore in a great measure exclude the light. All this, however, is 
mere quibbling, from which we gladly turn to quote Mant, who 
in his description of the month of November, speaks of 

“ The quick note of the russet Wren, 

Familiar to the haunts of men. 

* He quits in hollow’d wall his bow’r, 

And thro’ the winter’s gloomy hour 
Sings cheerily : n6r yet hath lost 
His blitheness, chill’d by pinching frost; 

Nor yet is forc'd for warmth to cleave 
To cavern ’d nook, or strawbuilt eave. 

Sing, little bird ! Sing on, design’d 
A lesson for our anxious kind ; 

That we, like thee, with heart’s content 
Enjoy the blessings God hath sent ; 

His bounty trust, perform his will, 

Nor antedate uncertain ill !” 

165. The Gold-crested Wren. 

Sylvia or Motacilia Regulus, Lin. RoUelety Souciy ou Poult Buf. 

Das Goldkahnehen, Bech. 

Description. — This is the smaBost of European birds. It is 
three inches and a half long, of which the tail measures one 
inch and a quarter. The beak is four lines long, slender, very 
sharp, and black; the nostrils are covered with a feather 
divided like a comb ; the iris is dark brown ; the feet light 
brown; the Bhanks eight lines in height. The forehead is 
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brownish yeliow ; a black stripe extends from the corners of 
the beak to the eyi's ; above the eyes is a white streak, and 
under them a spot of the same colour; the top of the hc^ad is 
saffron, edged on each side with a gold(‘n yellow, and sur- 
rounded in front and on the sides with a black band. The 
elu^hs are ashen gr(;y ; the sides of the neck a yellowish 
grec'U ; the back, shoulders, and rump, the colour of a Gix^en- 
finch; the throat a yellowish white ; the under part of the 
body a dirty wliite; the wing coverts blackish grey with 
yellow edge's on the narrow feathers, the last having little 
white points, those of the second row being white at the 
roots ; the tail blackish grej', edged with green. 

In the female, the top of the head is golden yellow; the 
for(lu*ad and wings are a plain grey. 

Ihihiiat . — When wild, these pretty little birds are at home 
all over the Old World. They principally frequent pine and fir 
woods. They appear to be birds of passage only in northern 
regions, going away in October, and returning in March — at 
least, their flight is often remarked at those seasons in Ger- 
m.auy ; and in May, the hedges are often full of them. The 
native ones are not birds of passage, for they are noticed all 
the )tjar round. In winter they assemble in small companies, 
and fly about with the Tits, in search of food. 

In the house the bell- shaped cage is the best. Several are 
Boin( times put into a trellised enclosure, in which a small pine 
or fir tree must be placc^d. When rcai’cd from the nest, they 
may be accustomed to perch on a tree in the open room. They 
do not willingly leave it, and when there arc many, they sit 
all in a row close together on a hough, and so sleep. 

Food . — In the wild state, this consists of aU kinds of insects, 
and their eggs. As they open the mouth very wide, they are 
able to swallow large flies. In the aviary they arc easily ac- 
customed to the paste already proscribed for the Nightingale, 
by giving them half- dead flies. They afterwards become fond 
of crushed hemp seed. They must not be deprived of insect 
food too suddenly, and they will always occasionally need flies, 
meal worms cut small, and dry or fresh ants’ eggs. To keep 
them healthy and prolong their life, care must be taken that, 
their paste is neither too stiff or too moist. Nor must they 
be allowed to touch rape or camelia seed, either of which 
would immediately kill them. 
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Breeding, — Tlicir rcniiKi- Lall-sliapod nost is woven at the 
farthest extremity of a brand i, and from the moss, caterpillars' 
cocoons, and tulls of tliistle-doAvn, of AA^hich it is composed, is 
very soft to the touch. It coutains nine or more pale flesh- 
coloured eggs, the size of a pea. It is generally found in low 
meadows or enclosure's, or the first pine tree towards the east. 
The young birds are easily r(‘ared on meal worms cut small, 
flies, ants’ eggs, and Avheatc'ii bread soaked in milk. They 
must, howcA^er, be quite fledgc'd, before they are taken from 
the nest. Those are r('ared Avith tin* least trouble which have 
been caught imnKuliatd^/ aftcu* leaAung the nt'st. 

Mode of Talcing. — I’o secure them, it is only necessary to 
take a pole, attach a limed tAvdg to it, iind strike the bird Avith 
it, when perched on a tree. This is easy, as they are by no 
means shy. 

They can also be shot AAuth water, although this is a dan- 
gerous undertaking, and requirc'S mindi care. A foAvliiig piece 
is loaded Avith poAvder, and a Avadding ol‘ grc'ast^ rammed upon 
it. The water is carried in a bottle till the bird is senm ; then 
about two table spoonsful of water are poured into tln^ gun, 
and a second Avaddiiig inserted, though Avith great care, lest 
the water overtioAV. If hit at the distimce of tAventy paces, 
the bird is thoroughly AV('tted, and may be taken Avith tho 
hand ; but if there are hc'dges near, or a somewhat larger bird, 
e. g. a Chaflinch, be fired at, it often escapes. They are fre- 
quently caught in trai)S set for small birds, if the way to 
attract them be knoAvn. 

They come in grc'at numbers to the water- trap, and by theii 
repeated cry of Tzitt, Tzitt ! indicate the approach ol' sunset,, 
and the arrival of larger birds. They gianTally bc'come so 
tame in a few days, as to eat out of the hand. It is, never- 
theless, very diflierdt to rear tht'se tendc'r birds ; but onwj used 
to the house, they Ihx* long, providi-d only that they are 
neither bitten by other birds, Jior hurt themselves, and that 
they do not swalloAv iiidig(istible f<»od. 

Attractive Qualities. — These are ver)’ de lightful birds for 
a room, on account of their small size and beauty. Idieir song 
is indeed weak, but veiy melodious, and resembles that of tho 
Canary. Country people ofttm confine these little creature^ 
in a room, in order to be frc‘ed by their means from trouble* 
•ome flies, after which they release them. 
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Additional. — Some natimiJista, Macgilliveay amon^ others, 
tall the Crested Wrens Kinfilets ; this author places them ic a 
separate genus, which he terms Rcf/ulnSy and enumerates tliree 
species, known as British Birds, viz., the Fire-crowned Xinglet 
(R. Ignicapillus) ; the Plain-crowned Kinglet (R. Modestus); 
both rare birds ; and the Gold -crowned Kinglet (R. AuricapiU 
Ins) : which is generally abundant in all parts of Britain, especi- 
ally those in which are woods of pine and fir, and other close 
coverts. In Orkney and Shetland, however, where there are no 
woods, th('se birds are to be met w ith — moving in winter from 
place to place — in troops, and associating with Titmice, Creepers, 
andothersmall birds. Notwithstanding theabundance and general 
diffusion of these pretty little birds, the o])portunitie8 of atten- 
tively examining them are rare, owdng to the briskness of their 
motions, and the secluded nature of their general haunts. Mudie 
observes, that “ they are so small, generally so far from tho 
ground, and alw ays so quick in their motions, that they are not 
easily seen, and never long at a time. They are continually 
hunting in the rough bark of the boles and main branches, and 
in the twigs ; but tlicv appear to prefer the latter. The com- 
mand which these little birds have of themselves in the trees is 
really astonishing ; they whisk about more like meteors than 
like beings of solid matter ; they are now on this side, now on 
that ; now above the tw ig, now hanging inverted under it ; the 
body never at rest, and the head having generally additional 
motion.” 

In Bhodeeip’s Zoological Recreations will be found a very 
interesting account of the Golden-crested Wren, w hich, althougn 
it braves our severest winters, appears to be very susceptible of 
cold, as well as the common Brown Wren of our hedges. The 
Hon. and Kev. W. Herbeet informs us, that “ in confinement the 
least cold is fatal to them. In a wild state,” he says, “ they keep 
themselves warm by constant active motions in tne day, and at 
night secrete themselves in places w here the frost cannot reach 
them but he apprehends that numbers perish in severe winters. 
He once caught half-a-dozen Golden Wrens at the beginning of 
winter, and they lived extremely well on egg and meat, being 
exceedingly tame. At roosting time there was always a whim- 
sical confiict among them for inside places, as being the warmest, 
which ended, of course, by the weakest going to mo w all. The 
scene begun wdtli a loud whistling cab among them to roost, and 
the two birds on the extreme right and left new on the backs of 
those in the centre, and squeezed themselves into the middle. A 
fresh couple from the flanks immediately renewed the attack 
upon the centre, and the confiict continued till the light began to 
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fail tbem. A severe frost in February killed aal of them but one^ 
in one ni^bt, tliou^li in a furnished dirawing-room.” 

166 . Tue Whitetail, on Witeateaii. 

Sylvia or Motacilla (JEmnthe, Lin. Cul Blanc, Bttf. Der Weissschwan- 
zige Steinschmdtzer, Der Weiss Schwanz, Bech. 

Description. — This is a well-laio\\Ti bird, not only in Ger- 
many, but throughout Europe and Northern Asia. It is about 
the size of the Wagtail, which it resembles in appearance, 
except that it lias a shorter tail, and a broadiT breast. Jt is five 
inclu's and a half in length, of which the tail measures one inch 
and ten lines. The beak, seven lines long, is black ; as are also 
the iris and feet, which last arc one inch in hidght. The fore- 
head is whiter, and thc're is a streak of the samcj eolour over 
each eye ; a black stripe runs from the nostrils, betwi^en the 
eyes, to the cheeks, which arc also black. The whole upper 
part of the body, with the scapulars, is a light ashen grey, 
mottled with a slight tinge of red ; the feathc'rs round the 
lower base of the bill are reddish white ; the throat, gorge, and 
upper part of the bn'ast art^ a light rust colour ; the rest of the 
under part of the body is white, varied with rusty yellow on 
the sides, £md at the vent ; the wings are black, the larger 
wing coverts, and the hindmost quill feathers, having reddish 
points ; the tail is white, with a black point ; the tw^o centre 
feathers being black almost up to the middle. 

The female is reddish grey on the back, and darker on the 
belly than the male ; the smaller wing coverts are edged with 
red, and the white of the tail is tinged with the same colour. 

Before the first moulting, the young are spotted with brown 
and rust colour upon the upper part of the body, and with 
orange and black underneath. After tlie moulting, both males 
and females exhibit for a whide year the reddish grey on the 
back, characteristic of an old female. 

Habitat. — Wlien wild, they are generally to be found in 
mountainous or rocky regions. During their migrations, they 
perch in the open country, on posts, largti stones, and other 
elevated spots, and are rarely seen on bushes or trees. They 
depart in the first half of September, and return in the begin- 
ning or middle of April, on the cessation of the nightly frosts. 

When in the house, they must be confined in a Nightingale 
cage, or in a treUised enclosure. They may also be allowed to 
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nm about, but not before they become accustomed to their 
new food and habitation, iis if not well tended at first, they 
generally die. They can seld(»m be tamed. 

Food, — In their natural state, they eat all kinds of small 
beetles and flies, which they catch alive. When taken, they 
must bo offered an abundance of ants’ eggs and meal worms, 
that they may eat plentifully ; otherwise they generally die, 
and, what is most extraordinary, of diarrhoea, even though they 
have eaten nothing of the common house food. After some 
time, they are fed with ^Nightingale’s food, and occasionally 
with bread soaked in milk. In this manner they may be kept 
two years. 

Breeding, — Their nest, made of hay and feathers, is gene- 
rally fixed in the crevices of stone quarries ; also in holes of 
river banks, heaps of stones, or a deserted mole-hill. The 
female lays five or six greenish white eggs. The young are 
taken when half fledged, and fed on ants’ eggs, and bread 
soaked in milk. 

Mode of Taking, — In some spot which they frequent, stakes 
are to driven into the ground, and covered — as well as all 
stones and eminences near — with bird lime ; the birds may 
them be (hiveu t(/wai*ds them. 

Attractim QiiaMties , — Only very determined amateurs would 
take the trouble of taming a full-grown WTicatear. I have 
one, which, by means of fresh ants’ eggs, has been accustomed 
to range the room. Its appearance is handsome, its motions 
active ; it frequently bends its body, and spreads out its fine 
tail. Its song also is not unpleasant, but is intemipted in the 
midst by a sort of scream. 

Sweet’s Account. — “ A very lively and interesting species, 
which arrives in this country in March, and generally leaves it in 
September or October, though sometimes they stay till the 
middle of November. I observed a pair on the 17th of November 
last, near the gravel-pit in Hyde Park, Wliich were quite lively, 
and flying about after the insects, as brisk as if it had been the 
middle of summer ; from their appearance, I should suppose they 
had been about there for some time, as they were not at aU shy, 
but would allow me to come within three yards of them, so that 
they might have been easily caught in a trap, if I had wished for 
them ; but being previously in possession of a pair, I did not 
trouble myself about them. 

* In a wild state, these birds are chiefly to be found on hiUs or 
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aome eouotm they are so vhmtifnl. that somr hundred dozetw 'are 
<»uglit annually by the siuMihcrds, who sell ihem for the sake ot 
tneir flesh, which is very delicious, pjirtieiilarly irj autumn, when 
they become very fat: 1 believe it is not generally known that 
jS. Hortensu, or the Greater Pettichaps, also becomes as fat, 


and its flesh is quite as delicious, or perhaps more so, as it feeds 
almost entirely on fruit. 

“ I have seldom heard the Wheatear sing when wild, and 
when I have, its song was very soft, and scarcely to be heard, 
except when very near it ; though I must allow 1 have never been 
much in the places that they frequent in summer, so tluii they 
may sing more than I am aware of; but in confinement they are 
almost continually in song, and sing by nigbt as well as day ; 
they have a very pleasant, variable, and agreeable song, diilerent 
from all other birds, and sometimes it is very loud, and they 
continue it a great length of time, not continually breaking oft' 
like a Bobin Bedbreast, and some other birds ; but their winter 


song is best, and most varied. A pair that I possess at present 
were caught in September last, and they began to sing in a few 
days, and have continued in soug ever since, and now, wliile writ- 
ing this, the 22d day of December, they are in full song. When 
in a large cage or aviary wliere there is plenty of room, it is very 
amusing to *see them at play, flying up and down, and spreading 
open their large wdngs in a curious manner, dancing and singing 
at the same time. 


** In confinement these birds require the same sort of food as 
the Stonechab, Whinchat, and Nightingale, feeding freely on the 
bruised hemp seed and bread, with some fresh, raw, lean meat, 
cut up in small pieces and mixed with it j they are also very fond 
of the yolk of an egg boiled hard, which should be given sepa- 
rately, also almost all sorts of insects, except the common earth 
worm; all tlie sorts that the Nightingale or Whinchat will eat, 
they arc also very fond of, and the more they have given them 
the better, and the more they will sing : they are particularly 
fond of cockroaches and crickets, so that any person acquainted 
with a baker, may always procure plenty from his shop.” 


167. Tun Whinchat. 

Sylvia or Motacilla Ruhetra, Lik. Le Grand 'Praquet, ou Tarter^ Buf. 
Der Uraunkehlize Steinschmdtzer. Bech. 

Description , — This pretty Cage-bird is found ever 5 rwbcre in 
the open country wht;re there are bushes, and especially on 
•teep declivities. It is foui’ inches and ten lines in length, the 
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tail measuring one inch and a Iialf. The beak and feet, which 
arc nine lines high, are black. The whole of the upper part 
of the body is dark brown (in some old birds black), having 
all the feathers strongly bordered with a light rust colour, 
wdxence the bird derives a general appearance of black and rust- 
coloured stripfis. In spring a wdiite stripe runs from the 
nostrils over the eyes to the back of the c^ars ; the cheeks and 
temples are black ; the tlu'oat and breast yellowish red ; the 
former edged with white on the sides and chin, or, rather, a 
white stripe passes round the lower part of the beak to the 
temples and cheeks. The belly, sides, and vent are reddish 
white ; the smaller and the foremost greater wing-coverts are 
dark brown, edged with red ; the hindmost are wholly or half 
M^hite, and make a white spot on the wings. The quill feathers 
are black, edged with red, the hindmost having a white base ; 
the hall* of the tail nearest the base is white, the other half 
dark brown j the two centre feathcTs having only a little white 
at the roots. 

The female is altogether lighter in colour; the stripes about 
the eyes being yellowish white ; the upper part of the body 
daik brown, with rust-coloured spots; the cheeks dark brown; 
the throat reddish white ; the breast a dusky yellowish red, 
sometimes -with sTtiall round black and brown spots ; which, 
however, none of the birds have in the spring. The white 
spots on the wings are small. 

These birds vaiy till the third year. The young ones, which 
in summer may often be seen perched on cabbage plants, 
and on stiff stalks in the com fields, have, till the first moulting, 
rust-coloured and black spots on the upper part of the body, 
all the feathers bring edged wdth wdiite. On the belly they 
resemble the mother. The dark colour on the back and cheeks 
distinguishes the sexes. It is only in the tliird year that the 
head and checks bcjcome black ; and at the same period the 
white stripe round the cheeks becomes broader. 

Hahitat . — This bird ds most frequently met with in the 
outskirts of forests. It makes its appearance in the beginning 
of May, and leaves us at the latter end of September. In 
August it may be seen everywhere, sitting on the cabbage 
plants, or on single bushes. 

In confinement it requires a Nightingale cage. 

Food . — When wild, its food consists of small earth and 
carrion beetloB, and other fljdng insects. 
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The Whinchat, like the rest of its species, can with diffl- 
culty be enticed to eat the food of the aviary. It must at 
tirst be ftd only with little beetles and flies. When it is once 
accustomed to meal worms, it soon learns to take both antfl’ 
eggs and the usual Nightingale’s food. 

Breeding . — The nest is genenilly found among the grass, in 
meadows and gardens. It is made of dry grass and moss, 
lined with feathers and hair. The female lays five to seven 
beautiful light green eggs. Young birds that have been 
reared with ants’ eggs, are better to keep than old ones, tmd 
become accustomed to the cage with much less difficulty. 

Mode of laJdng . — When in spring any of these birds are 
noticed in a meadow or ploughed field, take a few stakes, force 
them into the ground, cover them with limed twigs, and then 
drive the birds gently towards the spot. As they perch upon 
anything that projects, they are thus easily taken. In sum- 
mer they are caught in the cabbage fields by means of nooses, 
spring traps, and limed twigs. If the noose be used, take a 
stick about three feet long, cut it to a point, and slit it, to insert 
crossways a piece of wood about three inches long. The noose 
must be suspended one inch and a half above the cross, so that 
when the bird perches there, it maybe about breast high. The 
limed twig should be about three feet long, forked at the top 
for about four inches, and covered to the same extent with 
birdlime. The spring traps arc to be hung on stakes or cab- 
bage plants. A sufficient quantity of such nooses, traps, and 
twigs having been set in a line in a cabbage garden where 
Whinchats have been observed, about two or three paces apart, 
let the bird-catcher go to the end of the garden, and drive 
the birds gently before him. They will fly from one plant to 
another, till at last they come to the trap. The bird-catcher 
must then stand still a short time, till they run after the others, 
enter the traps, and are caught. When the captives have been 
released, the traps may bo re-set, and the same process repeated 
as often as desired. 

Attractive Qualities . — This pretty ^ird, however lively and 
cheerful when at liberty, is always quiet and melancholy in 
the house. If allowed to run about, it only moves to procure 
food, and resumes its place immediately, with its head sunk 
upon its breast. Its song is pleasant, and has much in common 
with that of the Goldfinch. Its best recommendation is, that 
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ifc sings not only in the daytime, but also in twilight, and till 
late at night. Its call notes are Geu, and Tsa ! 

Sweet’s /Lccount. — “ This species, when wild, generally 
frequents commons, or places where furze-bushes grow, being 
very fond of perching on them ; its head is flat, and the light 
Btro’ie over tlie eyes gives it a slight resemblance to a frog, from 
which the specihe name is derived. Its song is not one of the 
beat ; still, among other birds, it makes a pleasing variety. It is 
very easily taken in a trap baited with some living insect, and 
soon gets familiar in a cage, w'hcre it wdll readily take to feed on 
the bruised hemp-seed and bread, if a few insects are stuck in it 
at first ; it is also very fond of raw lean meat, cut in small pieces, 
or of the yolk of a boiled egg ; it will feed on almost every kind 
of insect, and is particularly fond of small beetles, earwigs, and 
butterflies. 

“ The bird I at present possess, was caught in July 1821 ; it 
began singing about tbe middle of September, and continued all 
through the winter, singing the greater part of the day ; in spring 
it sung very loud, beginning in the morning before daylight. I 
find it one of the tcridercst species that I have yet kept ; and I 
have no doubt but the least frost getting at it w ould cause its 
dtath, as in cold weather it appears very melancholy, especially 
of a morning, lx fore a flr«i is made in the room ; but as soon as 
the room begins to got warm, it enlivens, particularly if a few 
insects be given it ; and I believe it would susbsist but a short 
tinae, if some were uot given it frequently. 

“ Last summer, I procured a nest of young Kedstarts, wliich 
were placed in the aviarv with the other birds ; as soon as they 
chirped for food, the hinchat began to be agitated, and ex- 
amined them minutely ; after a time, it took to feed them, and 
continued to do so till they w^cre grown up. This species, and 
the Eedbtart, I find to be the most tender of any of the sorts 
that I have k(*pt through the winter, but they may be managed 
very well b\ keeping them in a warm room in cold frosty weather. 
One that J possess at present is the most interesting bird I have; 
it w^as taken from the nest last summer on Wandsworth Com- 
mon, and bred up by band, by which means it became very tame 
and bold ; wlu’n young, it was seized w ith the cramp, w hidi I 
thought mi^lit be occasioned by the w ant of sand or gravel, as I 
suspect w hal l lie V eat of that turns to lime, and forms or har- 
dens tlieij* l)oiies. 1 accordingly mixed up some stones, about 
the size of sin.dl shots, iu its food, after it had not been able to 
stand lor or four days: the first day 1 gave it liiin, he 

became mueh stronger, and could stand a little before night; 
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the next day it was quite well, and could jump up and down tbs 
perches as if nothin had erer ailed it, and it has continued in 
good health ever since, and is now as handsome a bird as need 
be ; it has been in full song ever since last October, singing 
nearly the \\ hole day through, and very often at night ; its song 
is now very loud and very variable, as it has learnt the songs of 
most of the other birds/’ 

168 . The Stonechat. 

Sylvia or Motacilla Rufncola, Lin. Le Traquety Buf. Der Schwarz^ 
kehige Sleinschmdtzer, Bech. 

Description . — The Stonechat is four inches and a half in 
length, of which the tail measures one inch and a half. The 
beah is four lines long ; the feet black, and nine lines in height. 
The iris is nut brown ; the upper part of the body blackish 
brown, edged with reddish white ; tlie rump white. The 
checks and tliroat are black, the latter having a white stripe 
on each side. The breast is rusty red, inclining to white on 
the belly. The wing feathers are dark brown, edged with rusty 
red; and the hindmost coverts and pen feathers are white, 
from which arise white spots on the folded wings. The tail 
feathers are blackish, edged with pale orange. 

The plumage of the female is lighter ; the rump is brown- 
ish; the throat white, spotted with black; the breast and 
belly lighter than in the male. 

Ohservations . — The Stonechat is rarer than the species last 
described, but is found in all the mountainous districts of Ger- 
many. It is a bird of passage ; leaving us in September, and 
returning at the end of May. It resembles the Whinchat in 
its habits, and feeds on flies and beetles. In confinement it is 
a very delicate bird, and must be fed with Nightingale’s food# 
It builds its nest in thick underwood, or a hole in a rock, and 
the female lays five greenish eggs. The young may be reared 
on ants’ eggs ; but the old birds very rarely survive, if taken. 
When confined in a cage, the Stonechat is a very quiet bird, 
sitting on the same perch for a long time together. Its song 
resembles that of the Whitethroat, and its call is Feed ! and 
Tzerh! 

Sweet’s Account. — “ The present species, as well as B. 
hetra and B. (Enanthty have, with some other exotic species, been 
formed into a separate genus by most late authors, which has 
been named Saxicola by Bechstein, and (Enanthe by Yieil* 
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LOT ; but aa tlie name (Enanthe is already occupied with a genus 
of umbelliferous plants, Bechstbin’s name must, of course, be 
adopted; we prefer giving them at present under Sylvia^ as 
hereafter there will require to be several other genera stmarated 
from that genus, and tne British species proposed by Mr. Vigoks, 
to which it is to be limited, will consist of S. Hijppolais, S. Tro- 
and 8. Sylvieola. 

“ The birds of this species, when w’iid, are generally found on. 
or near, heaths and commons, frequenting the same places as the 
Winchat, but they are not so tender as that bird, as some of them 
remain in this country aU the winter. They are veiy variable in 
their colours, scarcely any two to be seen exactly alike, some of 
them being nearly all white, others having a large white patch 
on the wings and by the side of the neck, while others have it 
very slightly ; the brightness of their colour also varies consider- 
ably in dificrent birds, some of them being particularly hand- 
some. 

“ In confinement this species requires the same food and treat- 
ment as the Nightingale — bruised hemp seed and bread, mixed 
up together into moist paste, and some fresh, raw, lean beef, or 
mutton, cut in pieces small enough for them to swaUow, is to be 
mixed with it, for I find they like the meat much better when 
soaked in the bread and hemp seed, or if only soaked in clean 
water, than they do when not soaked at all ; besides this, 1 al- 
ways have an egg boiled quite hard every day ; it is then cut in 
two, and the yolk stirred up in each half, and put into the cages, 
so that they may peck it out of the shell themselves : this is a 
change of food for them which keeps them in health; whereas, 
if it was mixed up with other food, it would not do them half the 
good ; one egg with the other food, is sufficient for twenty birds 
for one day. T^e more insects they have given them, the belter 
will be their health, and the more they will sing ; they will feed 
on a great many sorts, and when in a wild state they scarcely cat 
any thing besides ; any sorts of flies, moths, butterflies, cater- 
pillars, maggots, woodlice, earwigs, grasshoppers, crickets, cock- 
roaches, ants, or small beetles, they are very fond of, and nume- 
rous other sorts. 

“ In confinement this bird will sing all through the winter, and 
a great pari of the year ; it will also sing frequently by night as 
well as by day ; it has a very pretty and loud song, and when in 
confinement its song is continued for a good length of time, not 
continually broken off* in short notes, like the wild ones. If bred 
up from the nest, I have no doubt but it would learn the notes 
of other birds, or even any tune that was played to it, as I be- 
lieve will the greater part of this tribe, if a little pains be taken 

¥ ¥ 
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with them. I liave at present a young Winchat, that was reared 
by hand from the nest last summer, and now, in the middle of 
Becember, it sings all day long, and a great part of the night, 
singing the notes of the Whitethroat, lledstart, and the female 
Willow Wren, and almost every other note that it hears. It has 
also learnt the song of the Missel Thrush, which it hears in the 
garden near by ; and the Nightingale’s jug, jug, and re- 
peated it in five minutes after hearing the Nightingale sing, and 
it now sings it frequently, so that it is impossible to know which 
of the two are singing, without seeing them. The same treat- 
ment is required for breeding those birds from the nest, as I have 
have already mentioned in treating of some of the other species ; 
and afterwards, to keep them in good health, give them as many 
insects as possible, such as the common maggots, small beetles, 
cockroaches, crickets, grasshoppers, and almost aU sorts of small 
insects.” 

Yarrell observes, that “ the Stone-chat is common in the 
counties along our southern coast, to the Irish Channel ; it is 
also a constant resident in the south, the west, and the north of 
Ireland. It is observed constantly in Suffolk, Norfolk, York- 
shire, and Northumberland.” Mr. Selby observed it in Suther- 
landshire ; and Macgillivray includes it in his Catalogue of the 
Birds of the Hebrides, and calls it “ the Blackheaded Bush Chat ; 
it is also sometimes termed,” he says, the Stone Smith, Stone 
Chatter, and Blacky top.” 


TAMEABLE WHEN OLD. 

169. The Alpine Warbler. 

Accentor Alpinus, Bech. Moiacilla Alpina, Lin. Fauvette des Alpes^ 
Buf. Ver Alpemdnyer, 

Description . — This bird, which is about the size of a Sky- 
lark, has sometimes been classed with the Larks, at others 
with the Starlings, and at others, again, with the Motacillce. 
It is about six inches find a half in length, of w'hich the tail 
measures almost three inches. The beak is six lines long, 
somewhat compressed at the sides, and having the upper man- 
dible dark brown, the lower orange yellow. The iris is yeUow ; 
the shanks light brown, and one inch in height. The head, 
neck, and back, are very light or whitish grey ; the head and 
neck being spotted with pale brown ; the back with dark 
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brown, and at the sides with rust-colour. The throat is white 
with dark brown spots, and separated from the breast by a 
dark brown line ; the breast whitish grey ; the sides of the 
breast and belly, and underneath the wings, a beautiful brown- 
ish red. The belly is greenish white, traversed by indistinct 
dark grey wavy lines ; the vent dark brown ; the small wing 
coverts grey, with a greenish gloss. The vent feathers, and 
the two larger rows of coverts, are brownish* black tipped with 
white, which produces two parallel rows of white spots on the 
wings. The pen feathers are brownish grey, with a border of 
lighter hue ; the tail feathers dark brown, with each a yellow 
spot on the inner plume. The females and young birds are 
mottled with dark brown on the breast and belly, and are also 
darker on the back. 

Observations . — The Alpine Warbler is a native of the less 
lofty mountain ranges which, in Switzerland and South Ger- 
many, rise at the foot of the Alps ; and in the high cattle pas- 
tures is as common as the Skylark with us. In winter it 
descends into the valleys, and is often caught in considerable 
numbers near the bams and villages. It generally runs along 
the ground, which it does as swiftly as the Wagtail, andrai’oly 
perches upon trees. In a wild state it cats various seeds and 
insects ; and in confinement may be fed on bread, ants’ eggs, 
crushed hemp, and poppy seeds. In Switzerland it is usually 
kept in a cage, and may be preserved alive for many years. Its 
song is agreeable, though somewhat melancholy ; and it is a 
very lively bird, being constantly in motion. It builds its 
nest on the ground, and in holes and crevices of the rocks. 

Additional. — Three specimens only of this bird, which is 
sometimes called the Alpine Chanter, or Accentor, are recorded 
to have been taken in this country ; one in 1822, in the gardens 
of King’s College, Cambridge, wnere a pair of these birds, very 
tame, were observed climbing the buttresses of the buildings, 
and feeding on the grass plats ; the second, in a garden on me 
borders ofEpping forest, described in the Naturalist's Magazine 
for the year 1832 ; and the third, in 1833, in the gardens of the 
Deanery, Wells, Somersetshire. Yaerell, from whom we gather 
the above particulars, says ; “ This bird on the continent does not 
frequent bushes, nor perch on the branches of trees, like its generic 
companion, the Hedge Accentor ; but is almost always observed 
to be on rocks, or on the ground, and is remarkable for its con- 
stant tameness, either from confidence or want of intelligence, 
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being apparently regardless of man. The same character was 
notic^ed in tlie specimens both at Cambridge and at Wells, the 
birds allowing observers to approach unusually close to them, 
and when at length obliged to move, making very short flights, 
and always settling on some part of the nearest building. The 
resemblance of the stee^e*crowned stone edifices of Cambridge, 
and at the Deanery of Wells, to the pointed and elevated rocks 
of their own peculiar haunts, were supposed to have been the 
attraction in both the localities referred to.’* 

170 . The Common Pjed Wagtail. 

Motacilla Alha^ Lin. Lavandier^ Buf. Die Weisse Backstelze^ Beck. 

Description . — This well-know^n bird is seven inches in length, 
of w^hich the tail measures three inches and a half. The beak 
is five lines long, pointed, and black ; the iris is dark brown ; 
the shanks black, slender, and one inch in height. The top 
of the head is black ; the rest of the upper part of the body, 
as well as the sides of the breast and the lesser wing coverts, 
bluish ashen grey. The forehead, cheeks, and sides of the neck 
are snowy white ; the throat and the upper half of the breast 
black ; the rest of the under part of the body white. The wings 
are dark brown ; the coverts and hinder pen feathers having a 
broad margin of white, wliich produces a white stripe on the 
folded wings. The tail feathers are black, with the exception 
of the outermost, which is almost wholly white, and the se- 
cond is marked with a wedge-shaped white spot. 

In the female the white hue of the cheeks and forehead is 
not so pure ; the top of the head is not so black, and the bor- 
der of tlie wings is narrower and greyer than in the male. In 
some cases, the head and back are the same colour. 

Before the first moulting, the young have a very different 
appearance, so much so, that of them and the young of the 
Yellow Wagtail, some naturalists have made a distinct species, 
which they call ‘‘ the Grey Wagtail ” {Motacilla Cinerea), The 
ui)per part of the body is grey ; the throat and belly dingy 
white, and on the breast is a crescent-shaped grey, or greyish 
brown stripe. The wings have a whitish border. There are 
also varieties of this bird; some entirely white, and others 
mottled, or speckled with white in a peculiar manner. 

ITahitat . — The Wagtail is found near houses, in the open 
country, in mountainous or woody districts, or wherever its 
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peculiar food is abundant. It is a bird of passage, which, be- 
fore departing:, at the beginning of ()ctob('r, collects in great 
nnnibers, like the Swallows. It returns as soon as the first warm 
days of Pobraary or March entice from their holes the flies, 
which form its food, and the aquatic insects are to be caught 
in the brooks. 

It may be confined in a cage, or allowed to range the room, 
though in cither case plenty of sand must be provided, as it 
is a dirty bird, and its excrement is both fluid and copious. 

PhotZ. — When wild, it feeds on gnats, aquatic insects, and 
their larvae, flies, and such insects as teaze the cattle, round 
which it may often be seen flying. It also follows the plough, 
in order to devour tlie insects wdiich are turned up. 

In the a\dary it must at first be fed on ants’ eggs, meal 
worms, and different insects, but will soon become used to the 
universal paste, or will eat bread and meat. If kept in a cage, 
it needs the I^ightingale’s paste. 

Breeding , — The Wagtail builds twice or thrice a year, in 
all kinds of holes and crevices ; between stones, in hollow trees, 
under roofs, &c. Its nest is loosely composed of grass roots, 
moss, hay, &c., and lined with hair, wool, and swine’s bristles. 
The female usually lays five or six bluish white eggs, spotted 
with black. If (he young ones be reared from the nest, they 
become so tame, as to fly in and out of the aviary ; and while 
building their nest and breeding in it, will forage for their own 
subsistence. 

Diseases , — The diseases to which the Wagtail is most liable, 
are diarrheea and atrophy, though this, as w^ell as the two fol- 
lowing species, may often be preserved alive for four years or 
more. 

Mode of Taking . — If snow should happen to fall as late as 
March, these birds may be taken by clearing a spot of ground, 
and setting it with limed twigs, baited with meal Avorms. For 
this purpose, a spot should be chosen which the bird has been 
observed to frequent. 

Attraetim Qualities . — The Wagtail is recommended to the 
amateur both by its lively disposition, which it expresses by 
the well-known motion of its tail, and its song, which, though 
not loud, is varied, and lasts throughout the year. I always 
keep a Wagtail in ray aviary, and in the chorus of the Black- 
cap, Bluethroat, Lark, and Linnet, it seems to take the alto 
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part. It is also useful in destroying flies, for which its quick 
gait and motions seem especially fitted. 

Additional. — It appears that the bird commonly known as 
the Pied, White, Black and White, Water, or Winter Wagtail, 
or, as some say, the Dishwasher, is not an identical species with 
that which Bechstein describes under the first of these names, 
the Motacilla Alba of Linna:us, although several naturalists 
have so considered it. The following observations by Gould upon 
this disputed point, were first published in the Magazine of 
Natural History for 1837 : — “ While engaged on this tribe of 
birds, during the course of my work on the Birds of Europe, 1 
was surprised to find that the sprightly Pied Wagtail, so aoun- 
dant in our islands at all seasons, could not be referred to any 
described species ; and that it was equally as limitedin its habitat ; 
for besides the British Islands, Norway and Sweden are the only 
parts of Europe whence 1 have been able to procure examples, 
identical with our bird, whose place in the temperate portions of 
Europe is supplied by a nearly allied, but distinct species, the 
true M Alba of Linnjeus ; which, although abundant in France, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Calais, has never yet been 
discovered on the opposite shores of Kent, or in any part of 
England. . As, therefore, our bird, ivhich has always been consi- 
dered as identical with the M, Alba, proves to be a distinct 
species, I have named it after my friend, W. Yaerell, Esq., as 
a just tribute to his varied accomplishments as a naturalist.” 

Knox, in his Ornithological Namhles, has written at consider- 
able length on these birds ; we quote a portion of his account : 

“ On fine dry days in March, I have frequently seen Pied 
Wagtails approaching the coast, aided by a gentle breeze from 
the south, tlie well-known call-note being distinctly audible imder 
such favourable circumstances from a considerable distance at 
sea, even long before the birds themselves could be perceived. 
The fields in the immediate neighbourhood, where but a short 
time before scarcely an individual was to be found, are soon 
tenanted by numbers of this species, and for several days they 
continue dropping on the beach in small parties. 

“ About the beginning of September, an early riser visiting the 
fields in the neighbourhood of the coast, may observe themflying 
invariably from west to east, parallel to the shore, and following 
each other in constant succession. These flights continue from 
daylight until about ten in the forenoon ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that so steadily do they pursue this course, and so pertina- 
cious are they in adliering to it, that even a shot fired at an 
advancing party, and the death of more than one individual, have 
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failed to induce the remainder to fly in a difierent direction ; for 
after opening to the right and left, their ranks have again closed, 
ani the progress towards the e^t has been resumed as before,’* 

171. The Ghey Wagtail. 

Motacilla BoanUa^ Lin, Bergeronette Jauncy Bur. Die Graw 
Bachstelzey Bech. 

Deiicription . — This beautiful bird is about the size of the 
foregoing, being seven inches in length, of which the tail 
measures nearly four inches. The beak is black ; the iris 
brown ; the feet dark flesh colour, and nine lines high. The 
whole upper part of the body, with the smaller wing coverts, 
is dark grey, the head being somewhat mottled wdtli olive 
green. The rump is greenish yellow ; a white stripe runs 
above the eyes ; another of the same colour passes from the 
root of the beak to the neck ; and a black one from the root of 
the beak to the eyes. The lliroat is black ; the breast and 
the lower part of the body are exceedingly bright yellow. 
The wings are black ; the larger coverts white, the rest edged 
with ashen grey. In the like mfinner the hindmost pen 
feathers are white at the root, and bordered with the same 
colour, which produces three white lines upon the wings. Thi.‘ 
tail is long and black, but tlie outside feather is white, and the 
next to it only bordered with black. 

The colours in the female arc altogether lighter ; and the 
throat is not black, but pale reddish yellow. Males also, of 
from one to two years’ old, have the black of the throat mottled 
with white. 

Habitat. — ^The Grey Wagtail is at home all over Europe. 
It may frequently be met wdth, though always alone, in woody 
and mountainous districts, watered by pebbly brooks. It is a 
bird of passage, returning at the end of February or beginning 
of March ; though in mild winters, it has been known to 
remain, taking up its abode near dunghills or warm springs. 
In confinement it must be placed in a I^igbtingale cage, and 
treated like that bird ; yet is it so delicate, as rarely to live 
above two years, even with the greatest care. 

Food. — In a wild state, it feeds chiefly on aquatic insects. 
In confinement, the old birds, which it is desired to tame, 
must be fed at first on ants’ eggs and meal worms ; though 
they will in the end eat the universal paste, if pieces of hard- 
boiled egg be mixed with it. 
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Breeding. — Thoy brood twice a year, and build by the water 
side, in mill dykos, lu'aps oi‘ stont^s, &c. The nost, which is 
more oar(d‘ull}' coiistruotc'd than that of the Common Wagtail, 
is niad(', of grass stalks and moss, lined with hair. As early as 
!March, tlu^ female lays five or six white eggs, mottled with 
flosli colour, 'fho young birds may be reared on ants^ eggs, 
and laoad soak(‘d in milk. 

Mode of Tal'ing . — This bird may be taken, by placing across 
or near streams which it frequents, poles, to which limed 
twigs, baited with meal worms, are attached. 

Aftractke Qualifies. — In g(‘neral, this bird bears a strong 
resemblance to the Common Wagtail, but it is handsomer, and 
ha,s a, stronger voi(ie. Although its song consists only of two 
notes, yet its (dear round tones rendcT it not unpleasant. 

Additional. — By Macgilltvkay, this bird is called the Grey 
and Yellow Wagtail ; he descaabos it as a remarkably elegant 
and beautiful species, not quite so rotund as the Pied Wagtail, 
whicdi, howcjver, it exceeds somewhat in length, the tail being 
proportionally longer. “ The species,’’ ho says, “ is permanently 
resident in this country, although in most of the northern dis- 
tricts it disappears in winter. It frequents the margins of 
streams, po(51s, and lakes ; and is generally distributed in the 
lower and more cultivated parts.” 

Mudie tells us, that “ the Grey Wagt ail leaves Ihe southern 
parts of the country (in 'which it is called the Winter Wagtail) 
about February, or the eaidy part of March, the cause which 
changes the plumage appearing to operate simultaneously in 
prompting the migration, as the sexes resemble each other as 
long as they remain in the south. Many of them halt by the 
upland streams in the central and northern parts of England ; 
but others pass into Scotland, where they penetrate to a consi- 
derable distance north, although, as they keep to more retired 
situations, they are not so often seen in proportion to their num- 
bers as the Pied Wagtails. They arc also more confined to the 
clear streams in the open wastes, wEcre they feed upon w^ater- 
flies, insects, and larvae. 

* * * # # * # # 

“ It does not appear that they ever summer or ncstie in the 
south ; and it is worthy of remark, that these indigenous water- 
insect-consuming birds retire northwards in summer, and leave 
the waters of the south and south-east to the aquatic warblers. 
Those resident insectivora are suited to the open air, and the 
warblers to the shade ; and, accordingly, they a-iternate with 
each other in the seasons. The warblers retire to climates in 
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whicli they find shade in the winter ; and the resident birds be- 
take themselves to the north in the summer, where the deep 
shade and the rank vegetation by the sides of the pools and streams 
do not interfere with their pedestrian habits.” 

The following cut will show the diflcrence in structure between 
the foot of the Lark and Wagtail, the first being adapted for 
runuing upon or rising from the grass ; and the latter from the 
soft muddy banks or pebbly strands, where the bird to which 
they belong finds its appropriate food and habitation. 



172. The Yellow Wagtail. 

Motacilla Flava, Lin. Bergeronette de Printemps, Buf. Die Gelbe 
Bacfuttelze^ Bkch. 

Description . — This bird, which resembles the female of the 
preceding specit's, but has a shorter tail, is six inches and a 
half in length, ^f which the tail measures two inches and a 
half. The beak is blackish brown; the iris nu(t-brown; the 
shanks bhick, and ton lines in Indght. The upper part of the 
body is reddish grey, with a strong tinge of olive green, which 
on the rump changes to Siskin green. The head is rather grey 
than grc'cn ; and a reddish white streak passes over the eyes. 
The un(I(T part of the body is a fine yi^llow, and in old birds 
sulphur colour, darker on the throat and breast, and lighter on 
the belly and vent. The wings are dark brown, and, as Tyell 
as the larger coverts, edged with reddish white, which pro- 
duces tv^o white streaks on the wings. The tail is black, 
though the two external feathers are quite white, with tho 
exception of a black stripe on each. 

In the female the back is more grey than green ; the belly 
and vent are not so fine a yellow ; the throat is whitish, and, 
as well as the belly, spotted with orange. 

I have obtained from a fowler this spring a peculiar variety 
of this bird. The upper part of the body was almost slato- 
ooloured ; ^he stripe over the eyes, and those across the wingSi 
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being a dirty white, and the under part of the body light red. 
It is still alive, and by its song has shown itself to be a male. 

Sahitat . — This species of Wagtail is better known than the 
preceding, as it is found in the cattle pastures in all the level 
districts of Europe. In September it collects in large flocks 
before departing for a warmer climate, uttering meanwhile a 
loud cry of Sipp, sipp ! It returns about the end of March. 
In confinement it may be treated like the Grey Wagtail, but 
is not so delicate a bird. 

Food , — When wild, its food consists of such insects as gene- 
rally fly about the cattle. In the aviary it may be treated like 
the preceding species, though it thrives better if a little hard- 
boiled egg, chopped small, be mixed with the first universal 
paste. 

Breeding . — This bird builds twice a year on the banks of 
streams, deserted mole-hills, or, like the Lark, among the com 
and grass. The nest is composed of an external layer of grass 
stalks, lined with wool, and the female lays five or six greyish 
white eggs, spotted and mottled with reddish grey. The young 
birds, which are much lighter on the under part of the body 
than the old ones, and bear a strong resemblance to the female, 
may be reared like those of the preceding species. 

Mode of Talcing . — The Yellow Wagtail is not an easy bird 
to catch, and* the surest plan is to set limed twigs about the 
nest. The plan mentioned for taking the Common Wagtail 
is, however, sometimes successful. 

Attractive Qualities . — These birds, of which I always keep 
several, are worthy of a place in the aviary, on account both 
of their beauty and of their song. They are particularly use- 
ful in destroying flies, which they do in a peculiar manner, 
creeping up on them with all the caution of a cat. 

Additional.— It will be seen that Macgilliveat has applied 
the term Yellow Wagtail to the preceding species ; the one nere 
described by Bechstein, the true Motacilla Jlava of Linn^us, 
he calls the Blue-headed Wagtail or Quaketail. It is a rare bird 
in this country; the Common Yellow Wagtail of British orni- 
thologists, however, with which it was lor a long time con- 
founoed, is plentiful enough; this, too, is a migratory bird, 
arriving here towards the end of March, and leaving in Sep- 
tember. It has been proposed, for distinction sake, to name this 
bird Bay’s Wagtail, after the naturalist who first described 
and identified it as a species distinct from the continental bird ; 
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and as Gould may fairly claim the priority of discovery in the case 
of the more rare foreign visitant, it has been argued that it should 
be called Gould’s Wagtail, or, as Macgilliveay has it, Quake* 
tail. This naturalist places these two species in a genus W them- 
selves, which he terms Budytes, calling the one B. Mayi, or 
Green-headed Quaketail ; the other, B. Gouldit or Blue-headed 
Quaketail, the colour of the head forming, as he says, the main 
distinction between the two birds. Spring or Summer Wagtail, 
Oatseed Bird, or Oatear, are also terms applied to the first 
named, and in this country more familiar species, of which, it 
appears, but little is known on the Continent. ‘‘ This bird,” 
says Neville Wood, “has received its popular designation, not 
as some suppose on account of its feeding on oats or any other 
com, for it is wholly insectivorous, but because those extensive 
upland districts, wmch it frequents, are more favourable to the 
growth of oats than to any other kinds of grain, and because, 
moreover, it resorts to those corn-fields on its &st arrival in 
Britain. 

“ Though the Spring Oatear is not a typical Motacilla, yet it 
does, nevertheless, wag its tail ; it has not, however, so long a tail 
to w^ag, and altogether shows a decided departure from the true 
Wagtails. Almost every one who lives in the country must have 
remarked that the tail is not merely waved up and down, but 
that it is accompanied with a kind of lateral motion, or, at least, 
that the tail is partially spread at the time of wagging, which 
gives it a flitting, unsteady appearance.” 

173 . The Ox-ete, oe Gkeatek Titmouse. 

ParvM MajOTf Lin. Grosse M^sange m Charhonnihre, Buf. -Die 
Kolhmeise^ Bech. 

Description . — This well-known bird is about the size of the 
Blackcap, being five inches and ten lines in length, of which 
the tail measures two inches and a half. The beak, as in aU 
birds of this species, is conical, hard, sharp pointed, and not 
serrated ; the iris is dark brown ; the feet lead colour, and nine 
lines in height; the claws strong, and adapted to climbing. 
The top of the head and the throat are bright black, and a 
stripe of the same colour passes over the nape of the neck ; 
the cheeks and temples are white. The junction of the neck 
and hack is greenish yellow mixed with white ; the back is a 
beautiful olive green; the rump light grey; the breast and 
belly yellowish green, divided down the middle by a broad 
black stripe. The vent is black in the middle, and white at 
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the sides; the thighs white, spotted with black; the sided 
pale olive green. The wing coverts are light brown ; the 
larger ones being tipped with white, which produces a whito 
stiipe on the folded wings. The pen feathers are blackish ; 
the foremost, with the exception of the two first, being edged 
on the upper side with light green, on the under with white, 
and the hindmost having above a border of olive green, and 
below of white. The tail is blackish, and somewhat forked; 
the two centre feathers are tinged with light blue, and the ex- 
ternal ones are white on the outer and part of the inner plume. 
The rest are all edged with light blue, and the second is, in 
addition, tipped with white. 

Tlie female is smaller ; the black and yellow colours arc less 
bright, and the stripe on the breast is narrower, and does not 
extend so far down the belly. The last fact serves as a charac- 
teristic by which we may distinguish the young males front 
the females, which they very much rcscanblo. 

Habitat , — The Ox-eye is found throughout the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and principally frequents mountains and districts which 
are well wooded, and at the same time not devoid of cultivation. 
It is not a bird of passage, though it collects about October in 
flocks, which migrate in search of food from one wood to 
another. This is the period at which the Ox-eye is most ex- 
posed to the attempts of the fowler. In March the flocks 
again separate into pairs, which begin to build and to propagate 
their species. 

In the aviary the Ox-eye may be kept in a large bell-shaped 
wire cage, into which a round cavity of some kind is intro- 
duced, to serve as a sleeping-place. If allowed to range the 
room with other birds, it should be abundantly supplied with 
food ; as if, when pressed with hunger, it has once killed some 
small bird, and eaten the brain, of which it is exceedingly 
fond, it becomes very ferocious. I have known of an instance 
in which an Ox-eye attacked and killed a Quail. The assertion 
of the bird-sellers that those Ox-eyes only which have forked 
tails exhibit these carnivorous propensities, is not founded on 
fact ; though daily experience assures us that there is a con- 
siderable difference of natural disposition between birds of the 
Bame species. 

Food . — The Ox-eye feeds upon insects, seeds, and berries, 
and destroj's great numbers of bees, flies, gnats, grasshoppers, 
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moths, and caterpillars. Like the Woodpecker, climbs trees 
in order to look for lai’VEt, insects’ eggs, and woodlice under the 
bark. In autumn and winter it eats various kinds of seed and 
grain, especially hemp seed, oats, beech mast, fruit kernels, 
nuts, the seeds of coniferous trees, and even earrion. It holds 
its food between its claws, and tears it to pieces with its beak. 

jji continement the Ox-eye eats whatever comes to table — 
meat, bread, cheese, and vegetables, as well as lard, tallow, 
filberts, and walnuts, and the universal paste; and if well 
attended to, is not a delicate bird. The bettiT it is fed, the 
more constant also is its song. It drinks a good deal, and is 
fond of bathing. 

Breeding , — The Ox-eye builds its nest in the tops of hoUow 
trees, and often avails itself* of the deserted habitations of the 
Baven, Magpie, or Squirrel. It lays its eggs, which are eight 
or ten in number, and white, with irregular dark brown spots 
of various forms and sizes, on an artfully composed layer of 
moss, wool, and feathers. The young birds, which till the 
first moulting are pale yellow on the under part of the body, 
do not leave the nest till full grown. 

Diseases , — Those which are kept in a cage, and h'd with 
hemp seed, are often subject to giddiness, which may, however, 
be cured by c^^ufinement in a very small square cage, only 
allowi/Tg the bird to range the a^dary. Both gout and decline 
are also said to arise from the immoderate use of the same food. 
With care they will live in confinement from eight to ten years. 

Mode of Taking , — The captui'e of this bird, with others of 
the same species, is considered by fowlers to be the most 
agreeable part of their profession. It is accomplished in several 
waj s ; of which I shall, however, subjoin only two. In spring 
and autumn the fowler repairs to orchards and other places 
frequented by Tits, with a decoy-bird confined in a small square 
cage. The cage is placed upon the ground and surrounded by 
limed twigs in an oblique position, when the Tits, attracted by 
curiosity, or some other motive, fly to make acquaintance with 
their new comrade, and are caught. This mode is rendered all 
the surer if a whistle, made of a goose’s leg-bone, be used ; 
as this makes a louder sound than the natui*al call, and never 
fails to attract all the Tits within hearing. 

In winter, what is called the Tit-trap, baited with nuts, 
oats, or lard, may be used. This is a small box, one foot in 
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Im^h, and eight inches in breadth and height; the walls of 
which may be tunned either of boaixis painted green, or of 
elder sticks, iiisten^^d to uprights at the /bur comers. In the 
latter case only the lioor and cover of the trap need be solid ; 
and the comer should open and shut un hinges of packthread. 
A small stick is vertic^ly lixod in the middle of the door ; 
across the top of this lies another, to one end of which is 
attached half a walnut, ^ind to the other a piece of lard ; the 
whole being surmounted by another vertical stick, which holds 
the lid of the trap open at the height of three or four inches. 
If the bird alights upon the cross stick, and begins to peck at 
the bait, it brings down upon itself the cover of the trap, and 
is caught. The trap may be placed in a tree, upon a layer of 
oat straw, which serves to attract the birds even from a con- 
siderable distance. Like all Tits, the Ox-cyc may frequently 
be caught in the water- trap, especially between 7 and 9 a.m., 
and 4 and 5 p.m. In autumn it is often taken in nooses, 
especially if baited with elder and service berries. These 
nooses should, however, be made of horse-hair, as the bird, 
when it feels itself caught, will bite tlirough those of any 
other material. 

Attractive Qualities. — These birds are recommended to the 
amateur not only by their beauty, acti\dty and cheerful dis- 
position, but also by their varied and exceedingly melodious 
song, which consists of the frequent repetition of the syllables, 
Si, — t%i, — da. Si, — tzi, — da. Stiti, Stiti, intermixed with 
the double call, Fink, fink. Tzitzeer. We may conclude that, 
the Ox-eye, if reared from the nest, would not be wanting in 
docility, from the fact that even old ones evince a readiness to 
adopt the songs, and especially the ciiU notes, of other birds. 

They are also often taught to perform various tricks ; as, for 
instance,* to draw up their food and water by a chain ; to move 
a cylinder, which appears to be worked by two miners ; or to 
hop after a nut suspended by a thread. 

Additional. — The Great Titmouse, the Black-headed Tomtit, 
the Blackcap, and the Ox-eye, are terms almost indiscriminately 
applied to this bird, which, although by no means the largest of 
the Farus, or Tit genus, is yet generally considered as the “ chief 
of its clan,” as the Scottish naturalist has it. This well-known 
species is very generally distributed throughout the wooded and 
cultivated districts of England and Scotland; it is somewhat 
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rare, however, in the northern parts of the latter country. Thomp- 
son reports that it is indigenous to Ireland. "MSfo must content 
ourselves with a very short extract from JMudie s account of this 
bird The Great I'it has a chattering rather than a sin^g 
voi e ; but it has considerable flexibility of utterance As ft 
hunts in the trees, its chatter, though not loud, is harsh and 
grating, resembling that wliich is produced by the filing of iron ; 
but in the pairing time it has a note not very dissimilar to that of 
the Chaffinch ; and the alternation of the note with the chatter, 
makes a sort of rude song, but that song continues but a short 
time.” 

“ The Great Titmouse,” says White, “driven by stress of 
weather, much frequents houses ; and in deep snows, 1 have seen 
this bird, while it hung with its back downwards (to my no small 
delight and admiration), draw straws lengthwise from out the 
eaves of thatched houses, in order to puU out the flies that were 
concealed between them, and that in such numbers, that they 
quite defaced the thatch, and gave it a ragged appearance.” 

We will conclude our account of this bird, with a charac- 
teristic little sketch from the letters of Eusticus on the Natural 
History of Godaiming : — “ The next object of attention wm a 
Titmouse, of the large black-headed kmd, swinging himself 
about like a rope-dancer, and whistling out his smg-song just 
like a fellow sliai’pening a saw. To my surprise, the gentleman 
entered an old Magpie’s nest, to which I had paid frequent 
friendly visits during the previous spring ; he immediately came 
out again, and jumped t^out, sharpening his saw as before. 
One might almost as well handle a hedgehog as a Magpie’s 
nest j in this instance, some cuttings of gooseberry bushes,, skil- 
fully interwoven into an arch above it, rendered it rather more 
untempting than usual. I was meditating how to commence the 
attack, wlien another Tomtit flew out m a great choler, and 
rated at me as though I had already robbed her. After a good 
deal of trouble, daring which the slender fir-top was swinging 
about wilh me in the breeze, I succeeded in obtaining a peep 
into the nest ; there was nest w ithin nest ; the cosiest, softest, 
warmest little nest, with eight delicately speckled eggs, at the 
bottom of the Magpie’s more spacious habitation. I declined 
meddling ydth them ; whether on account of the awkwardness of 
my situation, or the intervening gooseberry bushes, or the 
cruelty, I will not say.” 

174 . The Cole Tit. 

Parus Aier^ Lin. Petite Charbonniere^ Bur. Die Tanenmeise^ Bbch. 
Description. — The Cole Tit is four mches and two lines in 
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length, of whi(‘h the tail measures one inch and three quartew, 
The beak, wliich is three lin('s long, is black, lighter at the 
point ; the iris blackish bro-wm ; the feet eight lines high, and 
lead-coloured. The top of the bead and neck are black ; &vm 
the back of the head down the neck runs a broad white stripe ; 
the cheeks, with the sides of the neck, are white, and form, 
when the bird is perched, a three-cornered white spot. The 
back is dark ashen blue ; the rump a greenish ashen grey. 
The tliroat, a& far as the upper pait of the breast, is black ; 
the last black feathers being tipped with white. The breast 
is white ; the rest of the upper part of the body also white, 
tinged with red. The smaller wing coverts are like the back ; 
the larger blackish, tipped with white, whence arises a double 
white stripe. The pen feathers are a brownish grey, bordered 
with a wliitcr shade ; the tail feathers of the same colour. 

The female is with difficulty distinguished from the male. 
The only difference is, that she is somewhat less black on the 
breast, and less white on the side of the neck. 

Habitat. — This Tit may be met with wherever there are 
pine forests. In autumn, winter, and spring it may be some- 
times seen in other woods and in gardens, but only during its 
migrations. Large flocks pass in the winter, from one pine 
forest to another. It seems to like the company of the Gold- 
crested Wren, which is always found in its flocks, as well as 
one or two of the Crested Tits, which serve as guides. 

It is sometimes confined in a cage, but it is better when al- 
lowed to have the run of the room among the other birds. 

Food . — In n state of nature, the Cole Tits eat insects and 
their eggs, and larvoe, as well as the seeds of all species of 
pine and fir. As the snow and hoar frost during the winter 
frequently deprive them of sustenance, nature has taught them 
to lay up in time of plenty a provision for the future. They 
conceal a stock of seeds under the rough bark of the fir tree, 
to which they have recourse in necessity. This instinct may 
be noticed in these birds when in confinement, as they endea- 
vour to hide their superfluous food in niches and crevices from 
other birds, and sedulously visit their hoards, to be sure of their 
safety. The Blue Tit and the Ox-eye manifest somewhat of 
this tendency, and often carry their food into a comer, but do 
not hide it with as much care and forethought as the Cole Tita 
They are generally fed with the universal paste. 
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Breeding, Cole Tit builds its nest of moss, lined with 
hair and fur, in u dcHcried mole-hill, or mouse-hole ; sometimes 
under the overhanging edge of an old wheel rut, and occasion* 
ally in a crevice of a tree or wall. It lays, twice a year, six or 
seven white eggs, spotted with light red. The young birds 
resemble their parents, except that the black is paler. 

Dmases, — The commonest disease among the Cole Tits is 
decline, wliicli may sometimes be prevented by giving them 
fresh ants’ eggs, especially at the period of moulting. I once 
kept one six years, which was allowed to run about the room ; 
it became at last giddy and blind, and died of old age. 

Mode of Taking. — This bird may be caught like the last 
mentioned ; but being less shy, an even easier method is often 
available. A limed twig is tied upon a pole, with which it is 
frequently possible to touch and catch the bird as it is perched 
upon the tree. Its call is T^p-toen ! Like most Tits, it is a 
delicate bird, and often dies before inured to the food of the 
aviary. 

Attractive Qualities. — It is an engaging and amusing bird, 
always in motion ; bold, lively, never ceasing to hop and flut- 
ter. Its song is a number of harsh, ringing, unconnected 
notes, relieved by a clear, sonorous, tziji! repeated twenty 
times in succession. 

Additional. — The Cole Tit, Coal Titmouse. This bird is the 
smallest British species of the genus ; in form, as well as in colour, 
it is very similar to its congeners, from wliicL, however, the 
practical orn! ‘ hologist may readily distinguish it. In most, if 
not all the counties of England, it is permanently resident, and, 
according to Thompson, is generally distributed over Ireland; 
while Macgillivkay includes it among the birds found in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and Selby says that it is common, 
and even abundant, in the woods and pine forests of the north. 
Neville Wood observes, that “ tlie Cole Tit is said not to be so 
plentiful in England as the Blue and Marsh Tits ; but in Derby- 
shii’e I tiiink it is at least as common. While the Marsh Tit is 
busy exploring the low, swampy, reedy grounds, the present 
species remains in the dry upland districts, exhibiting, at the 
same time, that partiality to thick woods and copses, which is 
observable throughout the genus. In these upland districts al- 
most any thick wood will suit it, but I have ever observed the 
oak to be its favourite tree. Either in plantations of young oaks, 
or among isolated trees of a larger growth, it is almost sure to 
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bo met with, and also, but not so commonly, in pine and fir 
woods.” 

Yaebell says, “like the Blue Tit, this species is constantly in 
motion, sometimes associated with Gold Crests and Lesser Hed- 
poles, forming a small flock, and roving from tree to tree, in active 
search for those small insects, and the seeds of various evergreens 
upon which they principally subsist. They appear to bear cold 
weather with indiflerence. 

“ This bird is at once distinguished from the Marsh Tit, by 
the white patch on the nape of the neck, and by the white spots 
in the wing coverts, which are always present, neither of which 
are to be found in the Marsh Tit at any age.” 

According to Hewitson, “ when the Cole Tit breeds in the 
holes of trees, it is usually at a less elevation than the other 
species, and sometimes even in cavities which occur amongst the 
exposed roots.” 

“ The song of the Cole Tit,” observes Mltdie, “ is not indeed 
one of many notes, or of mellifluous inflexions — it is little else 
than the same note repeated four or live times, but with so much 
variety of pitch and tune, as to form a sort of cadence, which 
would make a good variety anywhere, as it is shrill and clear. 
The bird^ sings in the noontide heat, when most birds, and 
especially 'those of the open wastes, with which the haunts of 
this species are interspersed, are usually silent. While the Cole 
Tit is singing away in the plantation of half grown pines, often 
heard, but seldom seen, the Marsh species may be seen flitting 
about among the long fragrant broom, which often grows thick 
in the neighbourhood : but as the one is heard while the other is 
seen, that causes them to be sometimes confounded.” 

175. The Blue Tit, ok Tom Tit. 

Partis CceruleuSj Lin. Mesange Bleue, Buf. Die Blaumeisey Bech. 

Description. — This very pretty bird is four inches and a half 
long, of whicdi the tail measures two inches. The beak is 
thrive lines long, blackish except at the edges and point, which 
are white ; tht^ iiis is dark brown ; the feet lead colour, and 
eight lines in height. The forehead and cheeks are white ; 
and a white stripe passes from the forehead over the eyes, and 
encircles the top of the head, which is a beautiful blue. A 
black stripe runs between the eyes : the throat is black ; and 
between it and the neck is a dark blue stripe, which surrounds 
the head. There is a ^diitc spot on the nape of the neck ; and 
the back is light Siskin green, the feathers being of a more 
silky texture than in most birds of this genus. The under 
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part of the body is light yellow, with the exception of a lon- 
gitudinal light blue stripe which arises from the middle of the 
breast, and passes between the legs. The wing coverts are 
light blue, the larger ones being tipped with white : the tail is 
azure blue. 

The female is somewhat smaller : the stripes on the head 
are not so distinct: the blue of the plumage is tinged with 
ashen grey, and the stripe on the belly is hardly perceptible. 

Habitat . — The Tom Tit frequents oak and beech woods, 
though in autumn and winter, when migrating in great num- 
bers in search of food, it may often be seen in gardens. In 
confinement, it may, . like the Ox-eye, be allowed to range 
the room, as its plumage is thus seen to the best advantage, and 
at night may be driven into a cage or other appointed sleeping 
place. It is as quarrelsome ajid malicious as the Ox-eye — but, 
though much addicted to teazing its companions, is not strong 
enough to inflict any serious injury upon them. 

Food . — In a wild state the Tom I ’it eats insects and their eggs^ 
and in autumn, berries. In confinement, it may bo treated 
like the Ox-eye; and if fed, when first caught, with a little 
crushed hemp seed, soon becomes accustomed to the food of 
th(} aviary. is very fond of bathing. 

Bre^^'ding . — It builds its nest in the hollow branches of lofty 
trees, lining the hole which it selects for the purpose, with 
moss, hair, and feathers. The female lays eight or ten reddish 
white eggs, mottled and spotted with brown ; and the young 
birds resemble the parents, except that the colours of their 
plumage are not so bright. 

Bmases . — The majority of those which are caught in winter 
die, after a few days of confinement, of dizziness, which in- 
capacitate. them for finding their food. 

Mode of Taking . — The Tom Tit may be caught in the same 
manner as the Ox-eye. 

Attractive QualiAes . — These are chiefly its beauty and lively 
disposition, as its song consists only of a few indistinct and 
not very melodious passages, in which a few higher notes may 
occasionally be distinguished. It soon becomes tame, and 
lives for two or three years. 

AnniTiONAL. — This bird has with us a great variety of names, 
such as the Blue Titmouse, Blue-cap, Blue-bonnet, Tom-tit, 
Hick -wall, Billy -biter, Ox-eye, &c. B is perhaps the most com- 
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mon species of its genus, and may "be met with aliLOst ereir 
where ; a truly beautiful and lively bird, frequenting mostly small 
woods, orchards, and gardens. “In Britain,” says Neville 
Wood, “ wJierever there are houses or farms, there our lively 
and elegant little companion, the Blue Tit, is sure to be also, and 
that, too, in great abundance, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of ignorance, seconded by cruelty, which have for centuries 
been directed, without the slightest cause, to the destruction of 
one of the liveliest of the feathered race, and one of the most 
useful. Its movements are inconceivably rapid and elegant, and, 
except when nipped by a severe frost, it is in constant motion, con- 
tinually seeking its minute insect prey on the barks and branches 
of trees, in the manner of the Warblers and Gold-crested Kinglet, 
often clinging to the sprays with the head downwards. It holds 
with tlie greatest ease on the smooth trunks of trees, and also on 
walls and window frames, where it frequently seeks its insect 
food.” 

The eggs found in the nest of this bird arc said to be sometimes 
very numerous ; Pennant mentions from twelve to fourteen; 
Me. IIeysham has found the latter number ; and Me. IIewit- 
soN records an instance in which the neat contained as many as 
eighteen from eight to ten, however, as stated by Bechstein, 
appears to be the more common number. The Blue Tit is a very 
spirited bird, and defends its nest and eggs against all enemies, 
■with great courage and perseverance, as is w ell know n to birds' 
nesting boys, who have given it the name of Billy Biter, from 
its sharp impressions upon their intruding fingers. When her 
home and progeny are attacked, the mother bird b^ffs out her 
feathers, and hisses like an angij kitten. “ I was lately exceed- 
ingly pleased,” says Knapp, “ in witnessing the maternal care 
and intelligence of this bird ; for the poor thing had its young ones 
in the hole of a w’all, and the nest had been nearly all drawm out 
of the crevice, by the paw of a cat, and part of the brood de- 
voured. In revisiting its family, the bird discovered a portion of 
it remaining, though wrapped up and hidden in the tangled moss 
and feathers of their bed, and it then drew the whole of the nest 
into the place from whence it had been taken, unravelled and re- 
settled the remaining little ones, fed them witlf the usual attention, 
and finally succeeded in rearing them. The parents of even this 
reduced family laboured with groat perseverance to supply their 
wants, bringing them a grub, caterpillar, or other insect, at in- 
tervals of less than a minute during the day.” 
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176 . The Mabsh Tit. 

Panu Palustris, Lin. Menange de Marais, ou Nanette de Cendree^ Buf, 
Die Sumpfmeise, Bech. 

Bescripcion. — The Marsh is four inches and a quarter 

m length, of which the tail measures two inches. The Leak 
is four lines long, and black ; the feet lead coloured, and five 
lines in height. The top of the head is black : the cheeks 
and temples white ; the throat black. The upper part of the 
body is brownish grey; tiic under 23art dirty white, tinged 
with red at the sides and vent. The wings and tail are 
blackish grey, edged with reddish white. 

In the female, the black on the threat is hai'dly percc^ptiblc. 

Habitat . — This bird frequents gardens and grovt‘s through- 
out the year : but in winter, collects in fiocks, which wander 
from place to place in search of food. In confinement, it may 
be allowed the free range of the aviaiy. It is a delicate bird, 
and when first cauglit I’oquires considerable attention. 

Food . — In a wild state, it eats seeds, insects, ana ('Iderberries. 
In the avijuy it may be treated like other Tits ; and may bo 
brought to eat the universal paste, by means of ants’ eggs or 
elderberries. The seeds of the sunflower will answer the 
same purpose ; and this food is said to have a favourable effect 
on the bird’s longevity. It is also fond of oats, and hemp seed. 

Breeding . — The Marsh Tit builds its nest in hollow trees, of 
moss and gniss, lined with hair and feathers. The female lays 
ten or twelve eggs, which arc a rusty white, spotted with orange. 

Mode of Taking . — In winter, this bird may ejisily be taken 
in the Tit trap, if baited with nut kernels and oats, A still 
surer method is to fix limed twigs on the sunflower blossoms : 
which, if growing in a garden not frequented by these birds, 
may be carried to some place where they have been often ob- 
served. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Marsh Tit is a handsome bird ; 
and its song, though weak, is agreeable. It is rendered some- 
what remarkable by the syllables deay deay, hitziy iltz, ilt%y 
which also form its call- notes in the pairing season. 1 have 
never been able to keep one of these birds longer than two or 
three years. 

Additional. — The Black-headed Tom Tit and the Marsh Tit- 
mouse are names by which this bird is commonly known ; the 
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species, although plentiful in many localities, is not so generally 
distributed as those already described. With us they frequent 
mostly low tracts of swampy land, marshes, and moist meadows, 
where there are plenty of old willows and alders, and low thickets, 
amid which they love to breed and nestle, visiting occasionally 
orchards, and gardens, and cultivated tracts, in search of insect 
food. These birds, like the other members of the Tit family, re- 
main in this country throughout the year ; they are active and 
sprightly birds, constantly flitting from place to place, feeding on 
insects in their various stages, not excepting bees, and occasionally 
on seeds, being very partial to those of the sunflower and thistle. 
Selby says that they will eat stale flesh. Their call note is a 
single sharp chirp, like that of the other Tits, from which their 
voice is only to he distinguished, says Yaebell, when they put 
forth a rapid succession of notes, more remarkable for chattering 
gaiety than quality of tone. Montague states, that he has seen 
this bird excavating the decayed part of the willow, carrying the 
chips in its bill to some distance, always working downwards, and 
making the bottom, for the reception of the nest, larger than the 
entrance. The nest, according to this authority, is composed of 
moss and thistledown ; sometimes a little wool ; and lined with the 
down of the thistle. 


TAMEABLE ONLY WHEN YOUNG. 

177. The Crested Tit. 

Ptmts CristaiWi Lin. Mesange Hvppte, Buf. Die Haubenmeisey Bbch. 

Description . — TJiis bird, which is about the size of the fore- 
going, is four inches and a half in length, of ■which the tail 
measures one inch and one-third. The beak is four lines long, 
and black ; the feet lead-coloured, and seven lines in height. 
The head is surmounted by a pointed crest, almost one inch in 
height, which consists of black feathers, edged with white, and 
of progressively greater hmgths. The forehead is mottled ■with 
black and white ; the cheeks are light grey, edged with black 
below and behind. A broad reddish- white stripe runs from 
the comer of the Ix^ak to the nape of the neck ; the throat is 
black, and the neck smrounded by a black collar. The back 
is reddish grey ; the breast and belly whitish ; the sides in- 
clining to red ; the wings and tail greyish brown. The female 
may be distinguished from the male, by the fact that its cresl 
is not 80 high, nor the black of the throat so bright. 
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Halitat — ^The Crested Tit, whicli is iardly so common as 
tJie species already enumerated, frequents woods of coniferous 
trees, and seems to prefer spots where the juniper tree abounds. 
It is a shv bird, concealing itself deep in the imderwood. In 
confinement, it may be treated like the Tom Tit, though a much 
more delicate bird, and far less easy to tame. 

Food . — In a wild state, its food is the same as that of the 
Ox-eye. It will soon become accustomed to the food of tho 
aviary, if kept for a few days on ants^ eggs and mealworms. 

Breeding , — It builds its nest, which is like that of the Ox- 
eye, in holloAV trees, between stones, or in the deserted habita- 
tions of other and larger birds. The female lays from six to 
ten snowy white eggs, marked with numerous indistinct blood- 
coloured spots. The young birds, if taken from the nest, may 
be reared on chopped meal worms and ants’ eggs ; but the best 
plan is to take the old ones with their brood, which, if sup- 
plied with ants’ eggs, they will continue to feed and tend. 

Mode of Talcing , — The Crested Tit may be taken in the same 
manner as the Ox-eye. 

Attractive Qualities , — This is a pretty bird, but its song is 
weak, and presents nothing worthy of notice. Its call is 
Goerrhee I 

Additional. — But few specimens of this bird have been ob- 
taiiied in Great Britain, and these only in the northern parts. 
CoL. Montague, in his Ornithological 'Dictionary y says : “ It is 
not uncommon in the large tracts of pines in the north of Scot- 
land, particularly in the forest of Glenmoor, tlie property of the 
Duke of Gordon.” Sir William Jardine, in a note to Selby’s 
British Ornithology , states that it annually breeds in some plan- 
tations not far distant from Glasgow, and elsewhere states, that 
he had rr^eived the nest of this species taken from some hollow 
tree, and that tho inside lining was composed of the scales and 
cast-off exuvia of snakes. John Walcot, Esq., in the second 
volume of his Synopsis of British Birds ^ and Dii. Latham, in the 
second supplementary volume to his General Synopsis, also report 
that they have heard of the species being plentiful in some parts 
of Scotland. Macgillivray has never seen the bird alive, nor 
Mudte, although the latter states that he has been much in these 
northern forests, which it is said to inhabit. 
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178. The Beabded Tit. 

Parua Biarmicua, Lin. Mesange Barbue ou Motiatache, Buf. IHe 
Barlmeiset Bech. 

Description . — This handsome bird, which is about the size 
of the Ox-eye, measures six inches and a half in length, and 
ten inches and a quarter from tip to tip of the expanded wings. 
The beak is four lines long, and somewhat curved at the point, 
in colour orange, and surrounded by black bristles. The fore- 
head is yellow ; the feet black, and one inch in height. The 
head is light grey ; and beneath the eye is a conical tuft of 
black feathers, almost like a moustache, from which the bird 
derives its name. The nape of the neck and up])er part of the 
back are orange ; the throat is wdiite ; the breast flesh-colour ; 
the belly, sides, and thighs, like the back, but of a somewhat 
lighter shade ; the vent black. The tail is three indies and 
tliee quarters in length, wedge-shaped, and orange. The 
outer feather is darker at the root, and almost white at the 
point, and the third is also tipped with white. 

The femdle may be distinguished from the male by the ab- 
sence of the moustache. The top of the head is rusty red, 
spotted with black ; and the vent feathers me of the same co- 
lour as the breast and belly. 

Hahitat . — The Bearded Tit is a native of Germany, tind is 
found in the neighbourhood of lakes and marshes, or, indeed, 
wherever there is an abundance of reeds and rushes. It is 
rarely seen in sufhmer, at which season it retreats, in pairs, 
into the depths of the morasses ; but in winter it assembles in 
small flocks, which scour the open country in search of food. 
In confinement, it may be allowed either to range the room, or 
may be kept in a largci cage. 

Food . — It eats various kinds of insects, especially the aquatic 
species, and the seeds of the common rush [Arundo Fhrag- 
rnites, Lin.) When first caught, it should be fed on poppy- 
seed, ants’ eggs, and meal wonns ; but is afterwards content 
with crushed hemp seed, and the usual food of the aviary. 

Breeding . — On this head we have but little information to 
offer. The nest of the Bearded Tit is fixed among the reed- 
stalks ; is purse-shaped, and composed of grass-stalks and 
vegetable wool. The eggs, which are pale red, with spots of 
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varioupf colours, are four or five in nuinbcr. The young birds 
should bo taken out of the nc‘st Mdien nearly 11 (3(lged, and reared 
on ants’ eggs and chopped meal worms. 

Mode of Taking, — This is not an easy bird to catcli ; though 
fishermen and fowlers sometimos observe the spots which it 
fi'cquents, and set limed nvigs for it. 

Attractk'e QmUiiea . — These are chiefly its beauty, elegance 
of form, and lively disj)osition. Some of the notes in the song 
of the male deserve to be compared with those of the Tom Tit. 

Additional. — This bird has been separaied from the genus 
JParus by Dr. Leach, in his Systematic Catalogue, and dis- 
tinguislied by the generic title Calamophilus, in reference to its 
partiality for tliose marshy and fenny districts in which reeds 
grow most luxuriantly. It does not appear to have ever been a 
very rare bird in this country, yet from the soft and almost 
inaccessible nature of the places which it mostly frequents, but 
little comparatively was known of its habits, until recent con- 
tributions to the various periodicals devoted to natural history, 
served to place them in a c)x*arer light. A vriter in Londons 
Magazine, a few years since, stated “ that after a close search, he 
had discovered a flock of eight or ten of those beautiful little 
(treatures on the wing, in a large piece of reeds, below Jiarking 
Creek, in Esfcx. They were just topping the reeds in their 
flight, and uttering in full chorus their sweetly musical note ; it 
may be compared to the music of very small cymbals, is clear 
and ringing, though soft, and corresponds well with the delicacy 
and beauty of the form and colour of the birds. Several flocks 
were seen during the morning. Their flight was short and low, 
only sufficient to clear the reeds, on the seedy tops of wliich they 
alight to feed, hanging, like most of their tribe, with the head or 
back downwards. If disturbed, they immediately descend by 
running, or rather by dropping. The movement is rapid along 
the stalk to the bottom, where they creep and flit, perfectly con- 
cealed from view by the closeness of the covert, and the resem- 
bling tints of their plumage.” 

Macoillivkay calls this bird the Bearded Pinnock ; he says 
it is also known as the Least Butcher Bird ; according to MuDlx, 
it ought to be called the Bearded Eeed Bird. 

179. The Long-Tailed Tit. 

Paurus Candatus, Din. 

In the same genus with the preceding species, Dr. Leach 
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places the Long-tailed Tit, of which bird Bechstein makes no 
mention. As, however, it is with us a common species, and 
as capable of domcvStication as either of the other Tits, and, 
morcovQr, an extremely Ix'autiful and interesting bird; we 
think it ought to be included here. MACGiLLiVRAr makes it 
the only British tyi)c of a separate genus, which he calls 
mtura^ or Miitflin, and gives the following distinctive marks — 

Tail very long, plumage extremely soft and tufty ; head, 
throat, and breast white: a broad band over the eye; the 
nape end tlie back, black : scapulars reddish, tail black, the 
three lateral feathers on each side externally white. Young, 
duller, without red on the scapulars. 

This singular-looking bird, the most diminutive of our 
British species, except the Kinglets, is generally distributed 
in the wooded and cultivated districts. Its habits are similar 
to those of the Tits, with which it occasionally associates ; but 
it differs from them in attaching to the branches its nest, which 
is of an oblong form, composed of moss and lichens, lined with 
feathers, and having a small aperture near the top. The eggs 
are numerous, from six to seven twedfths long, and about five 
twelfths in breadth ; white, generally markc^d with numerous 
faint red dots at the larger end. I have seen a nest, in which 
were sixteen young ones.’’ 

The Long-tailed Mufflin is the name by which this author 
distinguishes the bird ; it has also several popular local titles, 
such as the Long-tailed Mag, Huck-muck, Poke-pudding, 
Mum-ruffin, Bottle Tom, Bottle Tit, the two last having 
reference to the shape of its nest, which is indeed a curious 
and elaborate structure, bearing some rude resemblance to a 
bottle in shape. Bennie calls it the most artfully con- 
structed nest of any of our British birds,” and quotes the 
descriptions given of it by Deubam and Aldkovandi, which 
in the main appear to be corrc^ct. 

A^ccording to Keville Wood, this species, unlike most of 
the other British Tits, is entirely insectivorous, being never 
observed to feed on carrion of any kind. It seeks its insect 
prey among the branches and foliage of trees, with the same 
assiduity as its congeners, hanging on the under sides of the 
twigs, and frequently running up and down on the branches 
in the same manner as the Gold-Crested Kinglet. Sometimei 
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it associates with the Blue and Coal Tits, but is more com- 
monly observed in flocks of twelve or fourteen, probably 
constituting the family party. Its flight, though never con- 
tinued for any length of time, is straight and rapid. 

Dr. Liviiiipooii reports that he has often endeavoured to 
preserve this bird in confinement, but without success. A 
pair of old birds which he once caught in a trap-cage, were 
extremely shy and obstreperous, and would eat noting hut 
insects ; and as sufficient of this kind of food could not be 
procured for them, they soon died. He had no better success 
with individuals taken from the nest. 


vn. DOYES.* 

The beak in this species is thin and straight, with the exception 
of a slight curvature at the point ; covered with a membrane, 
and somewhat swollen at the base. The shanks are short, 
and the toes divided to their origin. Doves subsist chiefly on 
grain and seeds ; though some of the wild varieties eat bil- 
berries also. They produce only two young ones in every 
brood, which they feed with seeds softened in their own crop. 
They were fornierly classed either with passerine birds or 
poultry ; hut they have so many distinguishing characteristics, 
as to make H advisable to range them in a separate order. All 
the species which I shall mention are indigenous, and may he 
tamed at any age. 

Additional, — According to the Quinary system, the Doves 
form the first family group of Order III. JRasores, or Scratchers. 
Cuvier places them among the Gallinaceous tribes, to which 
they certainly belong ; Temminck makes them compose his ninth 
order, ColumhtB; and Macgillivray his eleventh order, to which 
he gives the distinctive title of Gemitriccs, or Cooers. “ These 
being,” he says, ** the only single family of Columhinm in this 
order, the characters of the family and order are the same. The 
variations in the form of the wings and tail, as well as other 
circumstances, give rise to a number of generic distinctions. The 

* Taubeui Bech. Columbus , 
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four species which occur in Britain belong to the genus Columha, 
A solitary individual of an American species has also been ad- 
duced, belonging to the genus Ectopistes'" 

This is the Long-tailed Passenger Pigeon {Ectopistes MU 
gratoria), of whicli the only specimen obtained in this country 
was described by Dr. Fleming in his History of British Animals, 
Of the Columbine birds Mudie observes, “ that they have in all 
ages claimed much of the attention of mankind ; and i he poets 
have chosen them as the type of all that is gentle, amiable, and 
affectionate. The mournful sound of their voices, the attacliment 
of the pair to each other, and to their young ; tlie form, gloss, and 
colour of the birds, and the evolutions which they perform on 
the wing, all give them an interest to the lover of nature ; while 
the rapid rate at which they breed, and tlie flavour of their flesh, 
have made them of consideration in an economical point of view. 
They are, however, very voracious feeders, and while the ripo 
grain and pulse are in the ground, probably destroy more than 
9iey are worth ; but at other seasons they are not without their 
uses. 

'‘The characteristics of thoorder are: the bill of moderatelongth, 
covered at the base with a membrane, in which the nostrils are 
pierced, and the upper mandible curved at the point ; tlie tail 
containing twelve featlicrs, and the feet liaving three toes before 
and one behind, free their whole length, and all articulated to the 
extremity of the tarsus, so that they are equally adapted for 
walking on the ground, for perching, or supporting the bird on 
tufts of vegetation, of which it eats the seed.” 

180 . The Stock Dove. 

Columha (Enas, Lin. Le Biset, Bup. Die Holztaube, Becu. 

Description . — The Stock Dove is thirteen inches in length, 
and about the size of the common Pigeon. The beak, which 
is somewhat curved at the point, is whitish, except in summer, 
when it changi\s to a pale red ; that portion of it, however, 
round the nostrils is orange. The iris is brown: the feet 
blood red. The head, as far as the middle of the neck, is 
bluish grey: the middle and lower part of the neck dove 
colour : the breast is reddish grey, with a bright purple gloss 
upon it : the rest of the under part of the body light grey. 
Ihe upper part of the back, with the wing coverts and scapulars, 
are grey, the latter being also tinged with red : the middle of 
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the back, rump, ttud larger wing coverts light grey. The 
pen feathers ehickish, some having also a border of light 
grey. The centre pc ii feathers arc lip])ed with black, and the 
larger wing coverts are spotted with black on the middle of 
the outer plume, which })roduces two large black spots on 
the wings. The half of the tail nearest the root is a beau- 
tiful grey ; hut becomes gradually darker, so that the tip is 
:][uite black. 

In the female, the green colour on the neck and the purj)le 
of the breast are not so distinct : and the gcmeral hue of the 
plumage is more of a dingy bluish grc}" than in the male. 

Were it not for our accurate knowledge of the Wild Pigeon 
f Columha domestica ferajy one might suppose the Stock Dove 
to be the original parent of the numerous varieties of Tame 
Pigeons : as it bears a considerable resemblance to them in 
colcuir and size ; chooses similar situations for its nest ; olten 
accoia])anies them to the dovecot, where it remains with them 
throughout the whiter; and pairs with them,eithc‘r in the 
farm yard or aviary. 

Habitat . — The Stock Dove freejuents mountainous districts, 
if well covered Avilh trees, and seems to prefer the bases 
rather than the summits of a mountain chain, as being less 
remote from the open country AvhcTe it scseks its food. It 
is generally found in woods, in A\diich conifcTous are mixed 
with other trees. It is a sociable' bird, dc'parting in large 
flocks about October, and returning in the beginning of 
March, or, if the season be mild, as early as the end of 
Pebruary. 

In country places the Stock Dove is often made an mmate 
of the house : and if taken young, or reared from eggs which 
have h('c n hatched by fhe domestic Pigeon, may be kept in 
the dovecot. In winter, however, it requires considerable 
warmth. 

^FooJ . — The food of the Stock Dove, like that of the domestic 
Pigeon, consists of various kinds of grain, as Avell as peas, 
lentils, vetches, linseed, pine and fir seeds, &c. It is especially 
fond of hemp seed. It rarely lives more than five or six years 
in confinement. 

Breeding . — The Stock Dove builds its nest in hollow trees, oi 
crevices of rocks, and produces two broods in a year. The 
eggs are white, and arc hatched without difficulty by the 
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domestic Pigeon. If the young ones, thus reared, be pre- 
vented from migrating in the autumn, they will pair in the 
spring with the Pigeons, and produce very handsome mules. 
Of these bastard broods, however, it is very rare that both 
birds are reared. 

Mode of Taking. — This, like the two following species, may 
be easily taken at the salt-licks provided for the deer, by means 
of a cla]) net, which the fowler must be ready to throw over 
them when they perch. Between twelve and one o’clock, and 
occasional ij" alter sunset, they may bo taken in the water trap ; 
but are very cautious in their approach to it. 

Attractive Qualities . — The beauty, affectionate disposition, 
and agrc'eablc cooing notes of this bird, are sufficient to give it 
a place in any aviary. 

Additional. — Macgillivray terms this the Blue-backed 
Dove, and says that the above name was given to it at a time 
when it was believed to be the origin of the domestic races, and 
identical with the Kock Dove, wliich will presently be described, 
and to which in form, size, and general appearance, it is very 
similar. T^mminck, it seems, w as the first naturalist who clearly 
distinguished and separated the two species. The one which we 
have now to notice is sometimes called the Wood Dove. Mddie 
observes, that “ this is a smaller species than the Eing Dove, and 
in England it is rare, excepting in the midland counties. The 
southern parts of Europe are its principal haunts ; but it is a 
roaming bird, and migrates in large flocks. It is a percber, and 
always nestles in holes of trees, or in tall bushes, which might 
have convinced authors that it could not well be the parent stock 
of those numerous varieties which live in Pigeon holes, and never 
perch or build in trees, though tlie Pigeon houses are in the 
middle of woods. If the domestic Pigeon had been derived from 
the Stock Dove, (or the ‘ Bush Dove,’ as it is sometimes called with 
more propriety), we should certainly have found it resting upon, or 
moaning its note from the trees ol the garden, rather than the 
roof of the house. The only note of the Stock Dove is a hollow 
grunt. The same pair builds for years in the same place. This 
bird has no white on the rump, no bars on the wings ; it is thicker 
at the shoulders and on the breast than the domestic Pigeon. 
The legs and feet are not so strong, the former arc not so much 
feathered, and the claws are not so well armed on their under- 
sides with pads and tubercles.” 

Yaerell observes, that “ the Stock Dove is perfectly distinct 
from the Bock Dove, as its localities, habits, voice, and plumage 
will sufficiently demonstrate. It was called cenus by Bay, on 
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aeocnmt of the yinous claret coloiir of the plumage of the neck ; 
and Stock Dove, not because it was by some considered to be the 
origin of our domestic stock, but because it builds on the stocka 
of trees, particularly such as have been headed down, and have 
become in conseouence rugged and bushy at the top. In the 
open counties oi Suflblk and Norfolk, this species frequently 
makes its nest inhoh^s in the ground, generally selecting a rabbit’s 
bun*ow for the purpose.” Mr. Jenyns says “the Stock Dove 
inhabits woods with the lling Dove, but is less plentiful and 
more local ; not uncommon in some of the midland and eastern 
counties, where it remains the whole ycai*. Builds in the hollow 
of pollard trees, and lays two eggs ; does not coo like the Bing 
Dove, but utters a hollow rumbling note, heard at intervals 
througliout the spring and summer months ; flocks with the 
Bing Dove in winter, and supports itself in the same manner.” 

181 . The Bing Dove. 

Columba Falumhus^ Lin. Le Ramier, Bup. Die Ringeltauhe^ Bech. 

Description, — This bird, which is seventeen inches and a 
half in length, and the hirgest of our European Wild Pigeons, 
is supposed by some naturalists to bo the original of our large 
domestic Pigeons. It is, however, not so easy to tame as the 
Stock Dove : seems not to like the company of House Pigeons, 
find will not btiild, like them, in holes provided for the purpose, 
but prefers to choose its own position for a nest. 

Tlie beak is reddish white ; the iris whitish yellow ; the feet 
reddish. The head and the throat are dark ashen grey ; the 
front of the neck and the breast grey, inclining to purple ; the 
side and back of the neck beautifully iridescent. A large 
crescent- shaped white spot adorns the side of the neck near the 
base, but docs not quite surround it. The belly, vent, and 
tliighs, are whitish grey ; the plumage of the side light ashen 
grey ; the top of the back, shoulders, and small wing coverts 
greyish brown ; the rump ashen grey. The coverts of the first 
row of pen feathers are black ; the flrst great wing coverts 
white, which occasions a white spot on the wings. The 
remaining coverts are ashen grey ; the tail feathers grey, 
gradually inclining to black towards the end. 

Kabitat, — This Pigeon inhabits tlie temperate zone of Europe 
and Asia, and is therefore common in the woods of Germany. 
It is a bird of passage, departing in small flocks in the beginning 
of October, and returning in or after the middle of March, but 
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always some weeks before the Stock Dove. In harvest time it 
may be noticed in groves near the corn fields. * 

Food , — It feeds on all sorts of com, as well as leguminous 
seeds, and hilherrics. When confined, it must be fed at first on 
wheat, afterwards on all sorts of grain, except oats. It is, 
however, impossible to preserve it long. 

Breeding , — The nest is built in high trees, and made of dried 
branches in so clumsy a manner, as to be often blown down by 
the wind. The female has two broods a year, and lays each 
time two large white eggs. If the eggs be put uiuhu' a domestic 
Pigeon, they will be hatched, and the young birds, if kept 
in a room at the season of migration, and during severe winters, 
will be accustomed to the dovecot. The King Dove sometimes 
pairs with the domestic Pigeon, but I have never observed any 
result. Pc'i’haps further experiments might succeed in produc- 
ing a hybrid. 

Mode of Taking, — The Bing Dove may be caught like 
the Stock Dove. Old birds when taken, learn to eat with 
great difiiculty ; and most of them would die of hunger, if not 
crammed. 

Attractive Qualities . — This is a handsome bird ; and the sono- 
rous coo of the male is very agreeable. The accompanying 
movements also are very amusing: he hops now forwards 
now backwards, now sideways ; and turns his head in every 
direction. The Bing Dove becomes exceedingly tame. 

Additional. — The Binged Dove, Wood Pigeon, or Cushat, 
are the names commonly applied to this bird, the largest known 
to us of the Dove species, and by some naturalists considered as 
the origin of the several beautiful varieties that inhabit the Dove- 
cot and the Pigeon-house ; the difficulty of taming and induc- 
ing it to live in a domestic state would seem to militate against 
such an opinion. “ It is,” says, Macgillivbay, “ a strong bird of 
its size, having its body large and full, the neck rather short, the 
feet short and strong, the wings and tail rather long.” According 
to the same author, “ the species is generally distributed, being 
found in all the more or less wooded districts of England and Scot- 
land ; but prefers cultivated tracts, avoiding those which are 
bare and rocky ; and as it does not repose at night on rocks, it 
is not met with in the unwooded isles of the North. In winter it 
appears in large flocks, sometimes amounting to many hundreds, 
when the individuals of a district congregate in some favourable 
locality, although in ordinary circumstances it is not so decidedly 
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grcfrarioiiS ns the Hock Dove. It has a strong and rapid flight, 
performed by Cj[uick beats of the haif-oxtended wing, with occa- 
sional intermissions, its ])inions sounding as it glides along ; and 
when on an excursion to a distant part, it flies high above the 
trees, where.i>s the speeiCvS just mentioned generally proceeds 
at a small elevaLion. When it has espied a place likely to af- 
ford a supply of food, it alights abruptly, and usually stauds 
for a short time to lo»ik about, after w^hich it commences its 
search. On the ground its position is a little dechned, the tail 
nearly toucliing the surface ; and, when feeding, ow ing to the 
shortness of its legs, its breast is but slightly elevated. It walks 
in the manner of the Domestic Pigeon, that is with short and 
qjiick steps, moving its head gently backwards and forwards. 
The flock disperses and spreads over the fields, it being seldom 
that two or three individuals keep close together, and tliey gene- 
rally take care not to approach tliO enclosing walls or hedges, so 
that it is difficult to shoot them on the ground. In the time of 
snow or hard frost, thcf frequent turnip fields, and are more 
easily approacjhod ; but iu general they are very suspicious and 
vigilant, ever ready to fly ofi' on the slightest appearance of 
danger. Even by clear moonlight, when I have tried to shoot 
them on the roost, they perceive their enemy before he can discover 
them. Fr(Kpiently. however, in the woods, more especially in the 
breeding season, one may surprise them within sliooting distance ; 
and, hy wait ing for their arrival at their roosting places in winter, 
considerable execution may occasionally be done among them. 
As tin flesh of this Pigeon aflTords a sufficiently palatable article 
of food, it is abundant in our markets in winter and spring.*' 

182 . The Tuhtle Dove. 

Columba Turtur, Lin. La Tourierelley Buf. Die Turteltaubey Bech. 

JJescription. — This handsome bird is about the size of a 
Missel Thrush, and ten to eleven inches in length. The beak 
is slender an»l light blue ; the iris orange ; and a narrow bare 
ling round the eyes flesh-coloured. The feet are purple ; tIJb 
forehead whitish ; the top of the head and upper part of the 
neck light blue ; a colour wffiich extends down the back, be- 
coming darker and more ding}^ near the tail. There is a black 
spot on each side of the neck, together with three or foul 
crescent- shaped transverse white stripes. The throat, heily, 
and vent are "white ; the neck and breast a light reddish violet. 
The uppermost small wing coverts arc light grey; the r(‘st 
blackish, with a broad border of rust colour. The foremost 
pen leathers are blackish; the hindmost ashen grey, edged 
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with rose colour, which ^ivos a very handsome appearance to 
the wings. The tail fcathcTs are blackish ; the centre feathers 
wholly 80 ; the rest tipped with white. 

In the f(imale the breast is paler ; the wings are spotted 
with rust colour ; and the spots on the neck are not so large. 

ITahitat . — In a wild state these birds are found throughout 
the temperate zone of Europe and Asia, and in some of the 
South Sea Islands. They freqiK'iit woody and mountainous 
districts, but do not pencirate far into the great mountain 
ranges, and arc somcitimes met w itli in gardens and detached 
groves. Tlioy are the least hardy of our wild Pigeons; and 
though returning from their migration at the end of April and 
beginning of May, depart again in September. In seasons 
when fir cones arc unusually abundant, as, for instance, 1788, 
they have been seen in vast numbers in the Thuringian Eorest. 
They are by no means shy. 

In confinement they may either be allowed to range the 
aviary or may be kept in a space near the oven, divided from 
the rest of the room by a grating. Young birds, which have 
been reared by domestic Pigeons, may safely be kept in the 
dovecot ; which, however, should always be in such a position 
as to admit of the application, in winter, of artificial heat. 
They are occasionally confined in garden aviaries, in which 
they will not only breed among themselves, but will produce 
Mules with the Collared Turtle. 

Food . — The seeds of coniferous trees form the chief food of 
the Turtle Dove ; though it also eats vetches, peas, linseed, 
millet, hemp and rape seed, rye, wheat, buckwheat, barley, and 
bilberries. 

In th(} aviary it is content with bread, and is very easily 
jmeserved. 

Breeding . — The nest is made of a few dry twigs laid toge- 
ther ; and though tolerably secure when built in a pine tree, is 
often blown out of beech and other trees. The female lays 
two white eggs. 

The Turtle Dove, whether reared from the nest or caught 
when not very old, will breed in confinement, and make a nest 
in a small straw basket fixed in the comer of the cage or 
grating. The eggs ai’c generally without hard shells ; and it* 
is, therefore, easier to rear Mules between this and the Collared 
Turtle, in which case tho eggs are fully provided with shells* 
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The young Tiutle Doves are grey on tlie upper part of the 
body, and are spotted with blackish blue on the wings. The 
Mules between the Turtle and the Collared Turtle are variously 
maiked, according to the degree in which they pjirtake of the 
characteristics of each parent. They are generally reddish 
grey on the head, neck, and breast ; and of similar colour on 
the back and wing coverts, which are, however, covered with 
indistinct dark spots. The belly, the hindmost pen feathers, 
and the tip of the tail feathers are white ; the larger pen 
feathers a greyish brown. These Mules are fruitful; and a 
peculiarity, which I have also noticed in Mules between other 
species, is that they are larger than their parc'iits, and have a 
peculiar cry. Their cooing is louder, though not so .pleasant ; 
and, while uttering it, they make a deep inclination of the 
body, like the Collared Turtle. 

Mode of Taking. — The. Turtle Dove may be caught in the 
same manner as the fbregi)iug species. 

Aitr active Qualities . — This is a favourite Cage-bird in coun- 
try places, not only on account of its tameness, beauty, and 
affectionate disposition, but because it is supposed to attract to 
itself the dise.ascs of its owner. It is certainly true that if 
sickness prevail in the house, the Doves appear to suffer with 
the rest. The cooing of the male, also, is very peculiar, con- 
sisting of a deep humming tone ; after uttering which it drops 
its head, and remains quiet. It often lives eight or nine years 
m confinement. 

Additional, — The Turtle, or Bing-necked Turtle, as it is 
sometimes called, is with us a summer visitant only, and confines 
itself pretty much to the southern and south-eastern counties. 
Macgilliveay is not aware that it has ever occurred in Scotland. 
Montague states that it is found, tliough rarely, as far west as 
Devonshire ; and, according to Bewick and Selby, some indi- 
viduals have been seen in ]>orthumberland in autumn. It is in 
the woods of Kent from whence they sally forth to commit their 
depredations upon the neighbouring pea-fields, that these beau- 
tiful birds may be most frequently seen. They usually fly in 
small flocks, and nestle on the thickest trees, emitting a peculiarly 
plaintive cry. By the end of September they are generally all 
away to a warmer climate ; their shallow nests are deserted, and 
their soft Coo-o~o-o is heard no more in the autumnal woodlands. 
“ Doves,” says Gilbeet White, “ coo in an amorous and mourn- 
ful manner, and are emblems of despairing lovers.” And of all 
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the cooers not one we think has a note so tender and moumfril as 
this : lienee, perliaps, it is tliat the poets have a^^reed to make the 
Turtle the emblem of constancy and devotion to its mate. 

183. The Collaiiei) Turtle. 

Columba RLsoria, Lint. Tnur ter elle a Collier ^ Buf. Die Lachtaubey hucH. 

Description, — This bird is one foot in hmgth, and somewhat 
larger than the common Turtle Dove. The beak is slender and 
blackish, except near the root, where it is r(‘ddish white ; the 
iris is golden ycdlo w ; the feet blood re x. The upper part of 
the body is reddish white ; the under part white ; and the 
back of the neck is marked bj a black spot, in the shape of a 
crescent, jthe points of which are turned lo the front, and which 
is edgt‘d at the back by a narrow stnpe of white. The shafts 
of the foremost pen h'athers and tail feathers are blackish ; and 
the under side of the tail is variegated with black and wdiite. 

The fbmale is somewhat simiUcr and lighter in colour than 
the male. 

Habitat. — The Collared Turtle is a native of India and 
China, ^from wdiich couAtries it has been brought to Europe, 
where it is now domesticated, and may often be seen in cot* 
tages, the simple inhabitants of wdiich imagine that it attracts 
their diseases to itself. It may c‘ithcr be kejit in a large cage, 
or a warm grated corner, or allowed the entire range of the 
room. In the latter case its wTngs must be cut, or tied, lest it 
should break the windows, or do any other damage. The ex- 
periment of keeping the Collared Tuifle in ordinary dovecots 
has been tried with success ; but the aiiplication of artihcial 
heat is necessary to pri^serve it alive during the winter. 

Food. — Th(j favourite food of this bird is wheat, and the 
peasants often give it the siftings of their com. It will also 
eat bread, millet, poppy, rape, and linseed. 

Breeding. — The (Jollared Turtle readily breeds in confine- 
ment, and will construct its rude nest with a few straws and 
grass staUvs, if provided with a basket for the purpose. The 
female lays two beautiful white eggs, on wdiich she sits for 
sixteen days. She raridy, however, succeeds in rearing both 
young ones ; as an egg either proves addled or the nestling is 
suffered to die of hunger; and it is, therefore, a rare occur- 
rence if more than six young birds arc preserved from one pair 
in a year. The nestlings exactly resemble their parents, and 
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the presonco or ahsence of the rcddisl hue is a sure critorion 
by which to distinguish the sex. 

Dueases. — hesidt'S decline, wdiich may be treate^d in the 
manner mentioned in the Introduction, the Turtle Dove s(‘ems 
liable to all the diseases which attack tlie persons with whom 
thev live. In this manner it catches the small-pox, swollen 
feet, &c. The young birds, beforcj they are ahh to fe( d them- 
selves, often suffer from iile^ers in the crop, which exude a 
foetid, chees-y matter. This disease is almost alwui^^s fatal ; but 
it may be pr(i vented by supplying the old birds with abundance 
of fresh water, and a cluingc of tbod. Owing to the many 
diseases to wTiich this bird is liable, it rarely lives more than 
eight years. 

AttracUve QmJities. — TIk^ CoUared Turtle is a veiy^ clean 
bird, and its cooing, hihihihihrinh ! resembles the sound of hu- 
man laughter. The male is very fond of his mate : perches 
near her during the night, and appears to delight her with his 
cooing. 'Wheji he invites her to the nest, he utters another 
note, w'hich rather n^scmibles a howl, but does not tmm himself 
round, like the Domestic Pigeon. He ho2:)s towards her, then 
stands still, lowers his head to the ground, dilates his crop, and 
cries, Kalruhl 

184. The Wild Eock Pigeon. 

Coiuniba DomcsHca, Lin, Bisef, ou 1’igeon de Roche, Buf. Vie Ilau- 
atavhe, BfcCH. 

Description — As the Domestic Pigeon, of which this species 
is the original stock, is, correctly speaking, an inhabitant of 
the farm-}ar(l, I might with propriety pass it by without men- 
tion. Nevertheless, as there are varieties, which the bird- 
fancier might not think imworthy of a place in the aviary, I 
subjoin a few particulars. The Wild Eock Pigeon is the 
parent stock of the numerous varieties of Domestic Pigeons. 
In Germany, it may be noticed in open dove-cots in the farm- 
yards, in chiirclies, towurs, old buildings, &c. ; while in Eng- 
land, Italy, and Eussia, it is found wild in great numbers in 
holes of the rocks at the sea side. It is bare-headed, and the 
hue of its plumage is dark grey, or lead- colour, with a purple 
gloss on the head and breast. The lower part of the back is 
white ; two blackish blue stripes cross each other on the wings; 
the pen feathers are blackish blue ; the tail grey, tiiiped with 
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blackish bluC; and having the outermost feathers edged with 
white. 

The most remarkable varieties of this species are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. The Mmh is a Crested Pigeon. The head and crest are 
white ; the rest of the body yellow, re^l, blue, or black. 

2. The Shield Tiff eon is only occasionally crested. The 
plumjigc is white, with exception of the scapulars, wing coverts, 
and hinder pen feathers, which are ytdlow, red, blue, black, 
or silvery grey. 

3. The Swallow Pigeon is pure white, except the wings and 
a round spot on the top of the head, which are yellow, red, 
blue, black, or silver}^ gre}". It sometimes has a crest. 

4. The Striped Monk is black, with a white poll, and white 
stripes across the wings. 

6. The White Head is like No. 1 in every respect, except in 
having a white tail. 

6. The Marked Pigeon is white, with the exception of a small 
streak on the forehead, and another on the tail, which arc dark 
red, or almost black. 

7. Thl Sto/rling -necked Pigeon is blackish blue, with white 
stripes across the wings, and a narrow white streak on the 
breast. 

8. The Pouter is a Crested Pigeon. The plumage is white, 
with exception of the poll, top of the neck, and breast, which 
are marked with brown, black, or yellow. Another variety 
has a coloured tail. 

9. Tite Veiled Dove is white, with exception of the head, 
neck, and foremost pen feathers, which are black, rod, or yc'Uow. 

10. The Striped Starling -necked White Head is the hand- 
somest of all. It is black, with a white poll and tail, and white 
stripes on the wings iind breast. 

There are, besides these, many other varieties of the Domestic 
Pigeon; which, however, are said by naturalists not to be 
originally derived from the Wild Dock Pigeon, but to be them- 
selves indigenous in difft;rent parts of the world. Among 
these arc : — 

1 . The Trumpeter Pigeon, so called from its peculiar cooing, 
is crested, and generally has its feet covered with leathers. It 
is met with in all colours, but is often mottled with black and 
white. It is a good breeder 
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2. The Tumhlery which derives its name from the fact that ^ 
it overbalances itself in its flight, is almost as lai'ge as the 
Stock Dove. Its beak is short, and the naked circle of the eye 
is red. 

3. The Jaooline Pigeon is a small bird, with a short beak, 
and having at the top of the neck a collar or stripe of long 
feathers. In colour it resembles the Shield Pigeon. 

4. The Peacock or Fan- Tailed Pigeon is like No. 3 in colour, 
but has the power of spreading out its tail like a Peacock. 

5. The Perriwigged Pigeon resembles the Veiled Pigeon in 
colour, but has a high forehead, a short beak, and a crest, which 
passes down the sides of the neck and breast like a wig. 

6. The Pouter is a large I'igeon, of various colours. It has 
a high forehead, a short beak, and possesses the power of in- 
flating the crop to a very large size. 

7. The Turkish Pigeon is a large bird, of various colours, 
which has the membrane of the beak, as well as the circle of 
the eyes, very thick and wrinkled. 

Mode of Treatment. — If it be desired to keep any of these 
varieties in the aviary, a corner should be separated from the 
rest of the room by a grating ; and provided with wicker bas- 
kets, and a plentiful supply of straw, for building nests. The 
birds eat wheat, barley, vetches, and peas ; and require a plen- 
tiful supply of water, both for bathing and drinking. If they 
be also supplied with gravelly sand, it will be found to assist 
their digestion. 

Attractive Qualities. — These are chiefly their beauty, and 
aflectionate disposition. The Trumpeter Pigeon is also prized 
on account of its peculiar cooing. 

Addittonal. — This bird is Columhce Livia , Selby, Jenyns, 
Gould, Macgillivkay. The last named calls it the White- 
backed, or Pock Dove ; he states that it is also known as the 
Wild Pigeon, or Dove, and the Pock Pigeon, or Dove, the latter 
being a Scottish name, and speaks of it as the undoubted original 
of our domestic varieties ; most British naturalists agree with him 
in this particular. The main characteristics of the bird are thus 
fthortly given in the above-named author’s Manual of British 
Birds ; to his more copious Historg^ we refer our readers for 
full particulars : — Plumage of the male light greyish blue ; the 
neck splendent with green and purplish red ; the middle of the 
back and lower wmg coverts white ; two black bai.ds on the 
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^ winjijs, one on the six inner secondary quills, the other on the 
secondary coverts ; bill brownish black. Female similar, but with 
the green and purple of the neck less extended. 

“ Occurs abundantly in the Hebrides, Shetland, and Orkney 
Islands, and along the rocky shores of the northern parts of Scot- 
land ; less plentifully here and there, on the coasts of other parts 
of Britain, as well as in Ireland. It resides in caves and crevices 
of rocks ; feeds in the pastures and fields on seeds of various 
kinds ; has a very rapid fliglit, walks gracefully and with celerity; 
is gregarious in winter and spring, and breeds stweral times each 
year. The male struts and cooes like the Domestic Pigeon. The 
nest, rudely composed of small twigs, gi’ass, and other materials, 
is placed on a sheltered part of the rocks. The eggs, always two, 
elliptical, pure white, glossy, measure an inch and seven- twelfths 
.in length, an inch and two-twelfths in breadth. Young birds, 
taken from the nest, are easily reared, and become domestic ; tame 
Pigeons sometimes associate with the wild individuals ; and be- 
coming wild, and resorting to the rocks or to old buildings, gra- 
dually assume the appearance of the Wild Rock Doves. The 
flesh of this bird is superior to that of the Wood Pigeon, but 
generally more tough.” 

“ The Rock Dove,” says Yaerell, “ as a species distinct from 
the Stock Dove, was called Columha Lhna, on account of its 
lighter or more Hvid blue colour ; the pure white on the lower 
part of the back ; the two conspicuous black bars across the 
wings ; the voice, in conjunction with its habits, so opposite to 
those of the Stock Dove, are sufficient jiroofs of distimdion, and 
accordingly, the Rock Dove is not only admitted as a good 
species, but from several other circumstances, there appears no 
reason to doubt that the Rock Dove is also the species from which 
our Domestic Pigeons were originally derived.” 

The same author informs us that this bird has a very extensive 
geographical range, being found as far nortli as the Faroe Islands, 
and southward at Teneriffe, Madeira, over North America, in- 
habiting some of the rocky islands in the Mediterranean, and 
eastward as far as Greece. Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology^ 
says that it goes as far east as Lake Bakal; and Tkmminck 
mentions, that skins received from Japan do not differ in any 
reimect from those of Europe and of Amca. 

The whole length of this bird is about eleven inches and a half. 
From the carpel joint to the end of the wing eight inches ; the 
first quill feathers considerably longer than the fourth, but a little 
shorter than the second and the third, which axe nearly equal in 
length, and the longest in the wing. 

Of the Domestic Pigeons, in their seyeral varieties, much might 
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be said here. Of Pouters, Tumblers, Jneobins, Mandarins, ai?d 
Shakers, a volume might be written, and a very interesting on« 
too. Of the power of vision, as well as speed and duration of 
flight, of the Carrit'T* Pigeon, the most useml of the tribe, num- 
berless iiistances are on record, w hich, w^ere they not well authen- 
ticated, we might well be excused for disbelieving. The extra- 
ordinary changes of plumage, and modifications of form, even, 
which have been produced in these birds, are equally curious and 
interesting. But on these it does not accord v ith the plan of 
our present volume to dwell ; nor to enlarge upon the poetical 
associations connected with this family of bii’ds. 


VIII. POULTEY. 

These birds may be known by the following chiiracteristics : 
the bep,k is raised ; the upper mandible is arched, so that its 
edge projects beyond the under one. The nostrils are covered 
with a raised cartilaginous membrane ; there arc more than 
twelve feathers in the tail ; the feet are divided, and yet con- 
nected at the first joint. They chiefly feed on seeds, which 
they soften in their crops. I know of only six kinds, which 
can be tamed in the house. 

Additio^^al. — In this country the term Poultry would be 
generally understood to mean all those domestic birds which are 
reared for the table ; such as common Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Guinea Fowls, &c. ; and the three species enumerated by 
Bechstetn, would scarcely be considered as appropriately classed 
imder such a lit'ad ; as, however, the limits of our work will 
render it impossible for us to enter fully into so wide a field aa 
the varieties, mode of treatment, breeding, &c. of Poultry 
occupies, we must be content to give merely the text of the 
original for this and the two following sections, both of which 
might also be greatly extended ; indeed, the subjects of Poultry, 
Game, Wading and Aquatic birds, might w ell furnish matter for 
a volume of themselves. 

185 . The Common Partridge. 

Tetrao PerdriXy Lin. La Perdrix Grise, Buf. Das Gemeine Rebhuhn^ 
Bech. 

Description . — This well-knowm bird, which is very fleshy, 
and has but few feathers, is tw^elve inches and a half long. 
Its short beak is bluish ; the feet a somewhat brown flesh 
colour. Under its reddish brown eyes is a warty bare spot, of 
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a bright red colour : the body is a mixture of ashen grey, 
black, and yellowish red. The forehead, a stripe which passes 
above the eyes to the neck, and the throat, arti a beautiful 
brownish red ; the top of the neck and the breast ashen grey, 
finely marked with black ; and underneath the breast is a 
chestnut-coloured speck, shaped like a horse shoe, wliich in 
the female is altogether wanting, or is not so large and distinct. 
The quill feathers are diu'k browm, with transverse rust coloured 
stripes ; and the feathers of the tail reddish brown. 

Habitat. — They inhabit the open country, and adjoining 
woods, all over Europe In the open country, they betake them- 
selves by night to the bushes. As they frequently die of cold, 
or of hunger, in a hard winter when the snow is deep, they are 
often caught in flat countries by a net, and then confined in a 
room, which should be either very high, or have a net stretched 
over the roof and window s, to prevent the frightened birds from 
injuring themselves. 

Food . — In the room where they are at liberty to run about, 
they are fed wdth barley and wEcat. They w ill also eat bread, 
the usual paste, cabbage and lettuce ; and always need some 
green vegetable food, as, when wild, they are obliged to feed the 
whole winter through, on the tops of grass, and young budding 
plants. In summer, however, they eat clover, and various kinds 
of seeds. They are fond of roUing in w^et sand, of w hich they 
ought to have a supply. 

Breeding . — If domestic birds of this species are desired, they 
should be reared when young, as such become exceedingly tame, 
and are very pleasing in their habits. Before they are able to 
eat grain, they are fed on ants’ eggs, and hens’ eggs cut small, 
and mixed with lettuce, till they become gradually accustomed 
to harder food. They are easy to rear, as a brood often numbers 
twenty-one, which run about with the old ones, as soon as they 
are out of the shell, and fall in the way of mowers, shepherds, 
huntsmen, &c. It w ould not be difficult completely to transform 
partridges into domestic fowl, by putting the eggs under hens in 
some enclosed place, cutting the wings of the young birds, keep- 
ing them in summer in a walled garden, and supplying them wml 
with food. If the attempt did not entirely succeed the first 
season, they would by this half training gradually become accus- 
tomed to their food, and the sight of man, and at last breed iu 
the poultry yard. 
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186 . The Quail. ^ 

Tetrao Cofutmijr, Lin. La CaiUe^ Buf. Die Wachtel^ Bech. 

Desctiption. — This well-known bird is little more than 
seven inches in length. The beak is short ; blackish brown 
in summer, greyish in winter, and resembling in foim that of 
the Partridge ; the iris is olive brown ; the feet a wliitish flesh 
colour. The upper piirt of the body is spotted with blackish 
brown and rust colour, with a few small white stripes ; the 
throat blackish brown, and encircled by a double streak of 
chestnut brown. The lower part of the neck and the breast 
are pale rust colour, marked by indistinct longitudinal stripes ; 
the belly dingy white; the shanks reddish grey; the pen 
feathers dark grey, crossed by narrow streaks of rust colour. 
The tail is dark brown, with transverse stripes of rust colour 
and white, and vc'iy short. 

The female may be distinguished by the fact, that the throat 
is ’w hite, and the breast, like that of a Thrush, spotted with 
black. 

Habitat . — The Quad, which is found throughout the eastern 
hemisphere, is a bird of passage ; arriving in Germany in May, 
and departing about the end of September. It chiefly fre- 
quents the fields of grain ; and especially those of autumn-sown 
wheat. 

In confinement, it may either be allowed to range the room, 
where it is remarkable for cleanliness, and a gentle and engaging 
disposition, or it may be kept in a cage especially designed for i£ 
This should be two feet in length, one foot in breadth, and one 
foot two inches in height, and may be made of any desired shape. 
There should be three openings in it ; two for air and light, and 
the third for the drinking glass ; the floor, which should be 
covered with sand, ought to be made to draw out, like the food 
trough ; and the cage must be covered with green cloth, as the 
bird, which frequently springs upwards, might injure its head 
against a wooden roof. In such a cage as this, especially if hung 
near the window, the Quail will sing far better than if allowed 
to hop about the room, w hen its attention is diverted by a multi- 
plicity of objects. 

When a male, without a mate, is allow^ed the range of the 
aviary, it is advisable to confine him during the pairing season 
in June; as he will often pursue other birds with great ardour, 
especially those which have a grey plumage like his owm. Larks 
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for instance, he follows with great violence, and often pulls out 
their feathers so much, as to leave them almost bare. 

Food , — In a wild state, the Quail eats all kinds of seed and 
grain ; for example, wheat, millet, rape, hemp and poppy seeds. 
It feeds also on green plants and insects ; and is very fond of 
ants’ eggs. In confinement it may be fed with wheat, millet, 
•hemp and poppy seed, bread, barley meal and milk, or the 
universal paste : and in some cases has been preserved in liealth 
for a long time on chopped cabbage and lettuce. It requires a 
plentiful supply of wet sand, partly for rolling in, and partly to 
aid in the process of digestion. It wdl not roll itself in dry 
sand ; and is fond of drinking, though the \^'ater should not, 
as some assert, be muddy. The Quail moults twice a year, 
namely in spring and autumn, and requires at tliose seasons an 
abundance oi good food, and a large 8ui)ply of river sand. 

Breeding only nest formed by the Quail, is a hole 
scratched in the ground, and lined with a few straws or grass stalks. 
The female does not lay her eggs, which are ten to fourteen in 
number, and bluish white with large brown spots, till late in the 
year, often not till July; the brood is hatched in three weeks, 
and the young birds run about with their mother before they are 
fledged ; though this takes place before the autumn migration. 
The males *are exceedingly ardent ; and when one is suddenly 
brought into a room where there is a female, he immediately 
pursues her, and will almost strip her of her feathers if she do 
not at once yield to his desires. This heat is not so manifest if 
a pair be kept in a room together throughout the year. I know 
a bu’d-fancier who from tw^o females and one male, annually rears 
a considerable number of young Quails. As soon as the male 
has paired with both females, and they begin to lay, he is shut 
up in a cage by himself ; the females hatch their eggs, and rear 
the young birds, which, if put under good instructions, often be- 
come excellent singers. 

The young Quails, which have been bred in the fields, may 
either be committed to the care of a tame female, w^ho will rear 
them as if they w^ere her own, or may be fed with hard-boiled 
egg chopped small, millet, and wheat. It is the best plan, if 
possible, to take the mother with the brood, which may bo fre- 
quently accomplished by a clap net. Before the first moulting, 
the young males are scarcely distinguishable from the females ; 
though afterwards characterized by the brown throat. 

Mode of Talcing . — From the many methods of catching thia 
bird which are m use, I shall select only the easiest and most 
usual. The males are generally decoyed into a net by means of 
a Quail call, which iimtates the cry of the female at pairing 
time, Feujoeu, Peu^eu, This plan is very successful durmg tho 
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Spring in capturing those males which liave been heard to utter 
a good note, which consists in rcjpcating the syllables iHkvervill 
from seven to a dozen times. If thc}^ have not been previously 
frightenedby an unskilful fowler, these birds usually rush blindly 
into the net. 'i he chief requisite for the sport is a good call, 
which is made of leather, witJi a pipe formed of the leg bone ot 
a cat, hare, or Stork, and may bo purchased foi* a trifle. 

The mode of procedure; is the following. As soon as the fowler 
hears the note of the bird w liich he wishes to possess, he advances 
to within fifty paces of the spot, sets his net in the corn, close and 
well fastened to the grouna, and then retires to a little distance. 
When the Quail again calls, he answers two or three times, 
taking c;are to answer the bird immediately as the females do, 
and not to call too often or make false notes ; for if the male 
suspects any deceit, he will at once become silent, and probably 
be very cautious throughout the season. If all go well, however, 
the Quail rushes direct t-o the spot where he hears the call, and 
ifi caiight ill the intervening net. His course is indeed so straight, 
that if he should creep under the net, he will come near enough 
\o the fowler to be taken with the hand. Should the Quail, 
.lowever, miss the net, the best plan is to proceed to the other 
side and call again ; v hen the second attempt will probably be 
successful. Some birds, if the net be too loose and therefore 
visible, will make a circuit round it, and it is therefore advisable 
to make a loose corner at each end, in which the Quail wiU en- 
tangle itself. This method only succeeds in dry weather. When 
:t rains, or the dew is on the ground, the Quails fly to the call. 
On a favourable day in the pairing season, three or four birds 
may often be caught in the same field. 

if no male be heard in the field, the bird-catcher takes a call 
about twice the size of the one above mentioned, and conse- 
yiently audible to a greater distance. By imitating the cry of the 
.emale on this instrument he will at once discover if there be any 
males in the neighbourhood, and is enabled to set his net as be- 
fore described. 

If the object be to catch females as well as males, the sport is 
most successful in autumn, w hen the com is only partially cut, and 
the patches still left standing harbour numbers of these birds. 
Six or eight nets are necessary for the purpose, which are to be 
set obliquely across the field, at a short distance from, and parallel 
to each other. By means of a line, to w^hich small bells are 
suspended by threads, tw o persons may drive all the Quails intht 
field into the nets ; and great numbers, both of males and females, 
may be procured either for the aviary or table. In August and 
September the young birds may easily be caught in the fields 
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wjlich are to lie fallow during the winter ; as, after having been 
once roused, tliey remain in the place where they have alighted, 
and may be taken up by hand. The sex can generally be deter- 
termined by the colour of the throat and breast ; but if they are 
too young for this, the males may be distinguished, when brought 
into the aviary, by their cry of Vivi, Vim ! and by their song, 
which they begin to practise. They are generally full fledged by 
the end of September. 

Attractive Qualities . — The Quail is a clean and lively bird ; 
and creates amusement by the singular manner on which it walks 
on tiptoe, with outstretched neck, and continually nodding its 
head. Its cry, however, which is very peculiar, is its miief 
recommendation. In pairing time it consists of the syllables 
Verra, vc7'ra ! very softly uttered, followed by Fihvcrvik^ pik- 
vervik / repeated with a loud voice, closed eyes, and a continual 
nodding or the head. The oftener a bird utters the former of 
these words, the seldomer does he pronounce the latter ; and a 
Quail which repeats Pikveroik ! ten or a dozen times, is highly 
prized. One in my possession, which is very valuable, usually 
repeats it fifteen or eighteen times ; has often done so twenty -two 
times, and once uttered it thirty times in succession. As the 
Quail’s call is chiefly heard in harvest time, the peasants interpret 
it into Biick den Fuck ! (Bend the Back) and consider it as an 
exhortation to industry. The song of the female is merely 
Verra^ verra! and in pairing time Peu, pen ! Peupeii / when 
discontented or alarmed, they utter the syllables Ghillah; and 
when pleased, a sound like the purring of a cat. If kept in such 
a cage as is above described, they sing in the day time, whereas, 
in a light room, they are rarely heard, except at night. The 
Song birds begin to sing soon after Christmas, and continue to 
do so till September ; those, liowever, which have been cai^ht 
when old do not commence their song till the beginning of JVIay, 
and cease singing at the end of August. 

187. The Hock or Barbary Partridge. 

Perdix Saxatilis, Bech. Tetrao Rvfus, Lin. Perdix Greeca, Brisson 
La Bortavelle, Buf. Das Seinhuhn, Bkch. Greek Partridge^ Lath. 

Description . — This bird is larger than a Partridge, being 
thirteen inches in length. The beak and feet are red ; the top 
of the head, the neck, breast, and all the upper part of the 
body are ashen grey, tinged with orange on the back and breast. 
The cheeks and throat are white, encircled by a black streak, 
which commences at the nostrils, and passes between the eyes. 
The belly and vent are yellowish, the sides marked with 
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crescent shaped spots of orange and black; the pen feathgrs 
are brown ; the foremost having an orange spot not far from 
the tip, and the shorter ones being tinged ^vdth grey. The 
tail is ..oTn-posed of fourteen grey feathers, of which the live 
outermost are tipped with orange. The feet arc furnished with 
a blunt spur. 

This bird is not to be confounded with the Tetrao JKw/wsof Lnr- 
N jsus, thePerdixBoKffe of Bitffon : the latter is smaller; the front 
of the head greyish bro\vii ; the back reddish brown, with two 
oblique black spots upon each feather. The upper part of the 
neck a reddish bro’WTi ; the back, wings, and rump, greyish 
brown; the back being somewhat darker than the rest. 
Behind the eyes is a scarlet warty spot, and the eyelids are 
also red. The cheeks and throat are white, and enclosed with 
a black stripe, which commencing at the beak, passes over 
the eyes, and down the sides of the neck to the breast; be- 
coming gradually broader in its course, and the breast being 
spotted wdth white. The breast is pale grey ; the belly, sides, 
thighs, and vent, orange ; the sides adorned with white, black, 
and orange strij»es. The pen feathers are greyish brown, 
edged Avitli yellow neai* the point of the outer plume, and the 
hindmost ..potted with green ; of the tail feathers, which are 
sixteen in number, the five outermost are orange ; the rest 
greyish brown. This bird is a native of France and Italy. 

Observations. — The Bock Partridge is found common in Switz- 
erland and Greece, and is occasionally found in Bohemia, Austria, 
and the southern provinces of Germany. It seems to prefer 
mountains and rocky places. Its food consists of grain, seeds, 
vegetables, and insects, and it is particularly fond of ants’ eggs. 
The cry of the male, which he very frequently utters in the pair- 
ing season, is Khasihis. Though not so tame as the Quail, it is 
said to propagate its species in confinement, like the Partridge ; 
and in the island of Scio is driven in flocks to its pastures and 
back again, obeying meanwhile the whistle of the guide. Its 
handsome appearance, cheerful disposition, and animated move- 
ments are its chief recommendation as an inmate of the aviary. 

Additional. — Tliis appears to be the Perdix Petrosa of 
Latham, Temminck, Yarbell, &c., of which one specimen is 
recorded to have been found dead at Edmond thorpe, Leicester- 
shire, in 1842, as mentioned by the last named of the above 
naturalists. 
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:b.) aquatic birds 

IX. WADEES.* 

The legs of these birds are more or less bare of foatheri 
above the knee ; and are so long as to procure for them, from 
the common people of Germany, the name of Stilt- walkers. I 
shall enumerate in this place only ten species, which with care 
and attention may be tamed at any age. 

188 . The Wjute Stork. 

Ciconia alda, Jrclea Ciconia, Lin. Cicogne Blanche^ Buf. D&r TVeis»e 
Storchy Bech. 

Description . — This well-known bird, which, from the fact, 
that it builds on roofs of houses, and other buildings, is in 
Germany considered as half domesticated, is tliroe feet and a 
half in length. Its feet and its large strong b(^ak are similar ; 
the naked circle of the eyes and the pen feathers are black ; 
and the rest of the plumage a beautiful white. 

Observations . — The Stork is a bird of passage, which leaves 
ns at the end of September, and r(*turns at the beginning of 
April. Its food consists of small fishes, frogs, and other am- 
phibious animals, mice, weasels, and, among other insects, bees, 
of which it collects great numbers from the flowers. Its nest 
consists of a great number of dry twigs, roughly interwoven. It 
is repaired and occupied by the same couple year after year ; and 
I Lave been informed that some nests have been known to remain 
in the same spots for above a century, in which time many hundred 
Swallows and Sparrows’ nests Jjave collected round them. The 
connection between male and female lasts during life, and they 
are models of conjugal fidelity. If the young birds be taken 
from the nest when half-fledged, and fed with frogs and meat, 
they will become quite tame, will catch mice and moles in the 
garden, and may be allowed to fiy away, without any fear of their 
not returning. 

At the period of migration it is advisable to clip their wings, 
and in winter they should be kept in a w arm place, as their feet 
are very apt to sufl'er from cold. They will eat anything that 
comes to table, and express their various emotions and desires by 
a loud clapping with the bill. It is pleasant to watch a tame 
Stork returning from its wanderings, circling round and round 
the house, and at last descending upon it in a ](mg spiral line. 

* Cralla Sumpfvoegely Bscu. 
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189. The Black Stoik. 

* 

Cieonta Nigruy Lin. Cicogne NoirCt Bur. Der Schwarze Starch, Bech. 

Description. — This is almost as large as the preceding species, 
and resei.nbles it in form, except that the limbs are more deli- 
cate and slender. The general colour of its plumage is a glossy 
black, but the Ifreast and belly are white. It inhabits woods 
which arc at no great distance from lakes and marshes, and 
builds its nest in trees. Its habit of life is very similar to that 
of the White Stork ; and the young birds, of which there are 
often five in a brood, may be reared in the same manner. 

190. The Woodcock. 

Scalopeur Rmticola, Lin. La BeccLsse, Bur. Lie Waldechnepfe, Bech. 

Description. — The Woodcock, which is a bird well known 
throughout Europe, is about the size of a Partridge. The 
b('ak is straight, and i eddish at the root ; the forehead is red- 
dish grey; and some blackish brown stripes pass across the 
back of the head. The upper part of the body and the wings 
ore rust-coloiiied, striped with black and grey ; the breast and 
belly are dingy white , covered with dark brown lines. 

Observations. — The Woodcock builds its nest in the woods on 
tlie gi’ound ; and the eggs, which are three or four in number, 
are a dingy pale yellow. As soon as evening approaches it leaves 
the underwood, to look for its food, which consists of earth worms, 
snails, and grubs, in the meadow s, marshes, and ploughed fields. 
In October it migrates into wanner countries ; and, as it alw^ays 
pursues the ^ame route, the fowler prepares to receive it, as it 
leaves the woods for the open country, with guns and large nets, 
in w hicli great numbers are taken. It is an awkw ard bird, and 
often overbalances itself in its flight. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that tlie flesh of the Woodcock is highly esteemed by 
epicures. 

This bird soon becomes accustomed to the food of the aviary, 
if fed, wdien first caught, with insects and ants’ eggs. 

191. The Snipe. 

Seoiopas Gallinago, Lin. La B^assine, Buf. Die Heerschnepfe, Bech 
Description. — This bird is about the size of a Quail* , 
beak is long, black at the point, and covered with smsdl 
the feet are b*rown. The head is divided by two reddish brow^i^ 
lines, which pass down the forehead ; and the beak is covereC 
with dark brown transverse stripes. The throat is white ; the 
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neck spotted witk dark vermilion and brown ; the belly white • 
the vent striped with black. The pen feathers are dark brown, 
tipped with white ; the tail is black at the root, and at the 
point orange, with a double stripe of dark bro^vm 

Observatiom . — The Snipe is a native of the northern regions 
of Europe, Asia, and America, migrating to warmer climates at 
the approach of wintt'r. Its flight is peculiar ; as it suddenly 
swings itself to a considerable height, and then descends to the 
ground like an arrow, uttering meanwhile its cry, Maykeray. It 
frequents marshy places, especially if overgrown with bushes ; 
and builds its nest in a hole in the ground close to the water’s 
edge. The eggs, which arc four or five in number, are dingy 
olive green, spotted with brown. Its food consists of worms and 
grubs, though it sometimes cats grain and the tender roots of 
marsh plants. When tamed, its habits are very engaging. 

192. The Lapwikg. 

Trimja Vanellus, Lin. Le Vanneu, Buf. Der gejneine Kiebetz, Bech. 

Description. — This familiar bird, which is about the size of 
a Pigeon, frequents marshy meadows and morasses, and is 
found ill all parts of Europe. The back and wings arc red. 

Observations. — The food of the Lapwing consists of water 
beetles and other aquatic insects, snails, earth worms, and the 
leaves of various plants. The eggs may be placed under a Pigeon; 
or, if young birds be caught, they may be fed with ants’ eggs, 
and will soon be content witli bran and milk. If tne wings of 
old birds are cut, they may be safely turned into the garden, 
where th^ are very useful in destroying noxious insects and 
^A orm8. In winter, however, they must be brought into the 
aviary, and fed on bullock’s heart cut into long strips, from which 
they will soon become accustomed to cat other meat, and will at 
last be content witli bread. Where flocks of them have been ob- 
served, they are often caught for the table in barn-floor traps, 
baited with earth w orms. They may also be taken in horse-hair 
nooses, set near their nests. 

193. The Ruff. 

2'ringa Pugruuc, Lin. Le Combaffant, ou Paon de Mer^ Buf. Der 
KampfhahUy Bucii. 

Description. — The Ruff, which is found among the lakes and 
wide morasses of Northern Europe, is nearly as large as the 
Lapwing. It is remarkable as being almost the only wild bird 
whose plumage varies like that of oui’ domesticated Pool tiy%* grey, 
ru£t colour, black, and white being so variously mingled one with 
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the other, that no two birds of this species are exactly alike. 
The feet and beak are, however, always red ; the face is red 
and covered with warts ; and there is a collar, composed of 
long feather^, round the neck, which the bird erects when angry. 

The colours in the plumage of the female are less variable. 
She is pale bro^sm ; the back being spotted with black ; and 
the breast and belly white. She has no collar. 

Ohsen^atioTis . — The Euflf feeds upon worms, insects, and marsh 
grasses, and generally builds its nest in some wet meadow, upon 
a dry turf, or among rushes. The flesh of the female is palat- 
able, but the males must be fattened before they are fit for the 
table. The latter are particularly noticeable for their quarrelsome 
disposition. If several are confined in a cage, the strongest 
kills the rest ; and they are so engaged during the combat, that a 
net may be thrown over them wimout their perceiving it. They 
are easily tamed, especially when young ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that those reared from the nest in the aviary, never mani- 
fest this disposition to quarrel ; although in the case of most birds 
the contrary efiect is observed to be produced. They may be fed 
on meat, or bread and milk. 

194. The Puiir. 

Iringa Cincltis, Lin, UAlouette de Mer, buF. Die Meerlerche, Bech. 

Description . — This marsh bird, which is about the size of a 
Redwing Thrush, is common on the banks of aU large rivers 
and lakes, and may be recognised by its loud clear cry of 2ki, 
tzif tzij tzi ! uttered as it rises in the air. The beak is black ; 
the feet dark brownish green. The feathers of all the upper 
part of the body are bright and silky in texture, and in colour 
dark grey, composed of fine black lines, and edged with rust 
colour. A white stripe passes over, and a narrow dark brown 
line betwer T] tfle eyes. The under part of the body is a beau- 
tiful white ; the breast being striped with dark brown. The 
pen feathers are blackish brown ; the foremost having large 
white spots on the inner, the rest on both plumes. The large 
coverts are tipped with white, which produces two white spots 
on the wings ; the three centre feathers of the tail arc greyish 
brown, with transverse stripes of black ; the rest white, edged 
with dark brovsn. 

The female is a little larger, and somewhat lighter in colour- 

Ohs€rvations.—^\iQ Purr is easily tamed, and, on account of 
Lts beauty and interesting habits, is quite worthy of a place in 
t^he aviary. It is particularly rapid in its gait, keeps the hinder 

I I 2 
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part of its body in continual motion, and utters its call, Hidutzi^ 
incessantly, especially in the evening twilight. In a wild state it 
eats aquatic insects and worms ; and in the aviary is soon (iontent 
with tlie universal ])aste, if fed wJien first caught w ith a few 
meal worms, or ants’ eggs. It w ill also eat poppy and rape seed, 
and is a greedy bird, carrying all its food to the water vessel, in 
order to make it as moist as possible, and thus incommoding the 
other birds kept with it. Its mode of catching Hies is very 
curious. It creeps slowly up to them, with its head down, and, 
when fairly within reach, darts on them with the rapidity of 
lightning. Like all birds of its species, it is also in the habit 
of turning over all the stones in its w^ay, in order to see if there 
be any insects beneath. 

The Purr may easily be caught, by setting limed twigs near the 
places on the sea side where it is observed habitually to perch. 
To these it may then be gently and cautiously driven. 

195. The Moor Hen. 

Fulica Chloropus, Lin. La Ponle d^Enu, Buf. Das Griinfussige Meehukn, 

Bech. 

Description. — T’his bird, w^hich is found on almost every pool 
in Germany, is one foot in length ; the beak is orange with ii 
greenish tip ; the bare forehead, and the naked spaces above the 
knees are also orange. The feet and claw^s, wiiich are dispro- 
portion ally long, are olive green ; the head, the upper part of 
the neck, body, and wing coverts arc dark olive green; the fore- 
most pen feathers and the tail dark brown ; the breast and belly 
ashen grey ; the vent and the edges of the wings white. In 
the female also, the forehead is bare, but olive brown. 

Observations . — Although the Moor Hen is not web-footed, it is 
an excellent swimmer ; and possesses the additional advantage of 
being able to perch and roost upon the bushes at the w ater side, 
and to run upon the ground. Its nest, wLich is composed of 
water plants nnely interwoven, is so strongly attached to tlie 
bushes or reeds by the water side, as to float in case of an inunda- 
tion, without being carried away, and so preserve its contents from 
harm. Its food consists of aquatic insects, and the loaves and 
seeds of aquatic plants. It is easily tamed, especially wLcn youiig> 
and wdll eat bread and milk. I have myself kept several of these 
birds in the farm -yard with the poultry, which w ere tamed wdth 
very little trouble, and though in the habit of paying a daily visit 
to the nearest pool, they never failed to return. Their usual sta- 
tion throughout the day was the dunghill, where they were always 
occupied in picking up insects or grubs. 
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196. The Cornchake. 

Rallus Crex, Lik. La Uale de Ceiiet, on Roides Cailies, Buf. Ihir * 
Wacfitel Konigy Bech. 

Description. — Tho fact that tlie Corncrake is common when 
the Quail so, and vice versa — that it migrates at the same 
time in autumn, and returns with it in spring — is doubtless 
the reason why it is loiown in Trance and Germany by the 
namc^ of the Quail King. It is ten inches in length, and about the 
size of the Missed Thmsh. Tho beak is compressed at the sides ; 
the up 2 )cr mandible bro'^mish gre)" ; the lowTr flesh colour ; 
the feet a light lead colour. The leatlnu's of the head, neck, 
back, and tail an^ black, edged with reddish grey, which gives 
all tlu'se parts a Bj)otty ap})earance, and produces on the back 
and shoulders five longitudinal black 8 tri 2 )es. A grey streak 
passes above and below the eyes ; and a reddish grey stripe runs 
from the root of the beak between them. The wing coverts 
and foremost pen feathers are brownish red ; the nc'ck and 
breast dingy grey ; the belly white, striped with rust colour 
on the sides and vent ; the rust coloured stripes being edged 
with dark brorni. d'he flmiale is pale grt' 5 ^ on the breast, and 
the two stripes near the eyes arc grejdsh white. 

Ohservations. — The Corncrake is rarely seen on the w ing ; 
l)Ut tlie harsh cry of the male, arrp ! shnarrp ! may be frequently 
heard from the meadow s in the evening and early part of the 
night. It feeds on insects and seeds ; and in confinement thrives 
on bread and milk, or on w lioat, barley, or millet. The female lays 
her eggs, which are from eight to twelve in number, and greenish 
grey, speckled with light brown, on the bare ground ; and sits so 
steadily and constantly, as often to be killed by the scythe of the 
mowur. The young when first hatched are covered w ith black 
down, and are not fully fledged for three weeks. In autumn they 
run am /iig the oat stubble with tho Quails, and may then be 
caught by the hand. The chirping of the Corncrake, w^hen in 
coiiflnemcnt, is not unlike that of a chicken ; and the arrp ! 
shnarrp ’ of the male is to me a very pleasant sound, when heard 
on a calm evening. At pairing time also, they make a purring 
noise like a eat ; which, if the bird be taken in the hand, wl 3 
appear to proceed, not from the beak, but the stomach. 

197. The Water Rail. 

Rallua Porxana^ Lin. Petite Rale d'eau^ ou Maronette^ Buf. Die Mitilere 
Wasser RaUe^ Bech. 

Description, — This bird is about the size of a Quail, and re- 
sembles the foregoing in form and habits. The beak and feet 
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are greenish ; the claws long ; the feathers on the upper part 
cf the body blackish, edged wdth olive colour, and covered \\dth 
small white stripes. Tlie under part of the body is grey, spotted 
Avith Avhite; and the two centre tail feathers are bordered 
with Avliite. 

Ohscrvations . — Tlia Water Rail is a solitary bird, inhabiting 
the bulrushes and sedge on the banks of lakes, rivers, and pools. I 
never kept one myself, but Lieut. Von Sohafroth writes to me 
as follows, respecting one formerly in his possession. “It was 
exceedingly tame. At the sliglitest gesture from me, it would 
crouch motionless upon the ground ; but it usually ran about the 
room, with outs+retched bead, and Avith great rapidity. If taken 
uj), it would t^^•ist itself out of my hands like au (‘el. It eat the 
Kiglitiiigales’ paste ; but did not seem to like citlier worms or 
insects. It bathed many times a day, laying doAvn on its side, as 
hens do in sand. Its cry may be represented by the word Seek ! 
dwelt on for a long time ; an(i it also occasionally uttered a bark- 
ingsound like a young dog. This handsome bird wiis caught in a 
noose, near a warm spring, in winter. When it Hew, Avhich was 
very seldom, it was in perfect silence. It was very restless at 
night, especially if the moon were bright. Ituas sociable an ith 
otlu^r bird^ ; and was exceedingly friendly with a Starling, Avhich 
it soon allowed to stroke its AnitJiei’s. It eats very little.” 

Dr. Meyer of Oifenbach has also several of t hese birds. They 
eat barley, groats, and milk, and seem particularly fond of millet. 

X. W£i3-R)()TEI) BIRDS. 

The birds of this order are distinguished by their feet, Avbieh 
arc webbed ; that is, have the claws coiiiu'cb'd by a mem- 
brane. Some of tlmm ncA-cr l(‘aAX‘ tli(3 Avater ; others unite in 
flocks, both in the water and on land. ]Many of tluaii may be 
tamed, but I shall only (‘numerate six s])ecios, Avliich may be 
kept ill the uA’iary, and can live witliout Avat.er. Tliey ore 
tameable at any age. 

198 . Tue Swan, 

Anas Olor, Lin, Le Cyyne, Buf, Der Stumme Schwan, Bech. 

Description — This, Avhieh is commonly called the Tame 
Swan, I have chosen to denominate the Mute Swan, in order 
to distinguish it from the Wild or Whistling Swan ; which 
is smaller, has no nob upon the beak, and carries its n(‘ck erect. 
The latter, which is found wdld in almost all ])arts of Europe, 
and is very numerous in Siberia, is more commonly tamed in 
Russia than the species under consideration. If the posssessoi 
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of a piece of water in Germany wishes to keep these birdo 
throughout the winter, he chooses a pair of young ones, and ('ote 
or otherwise disables the first joint of their wings. They will 
then be prevented from joining tlieir comrades in the autumnal 
migration. 

The Mute Swan is considerably larger than the Domestic 
Goose , as it often weighs from twenty-five to thirty pounds. 
Owing to its long neck, wdiich it curves to the shape of the 
letter S when swimming, it measures four feet and a half, and 
from tip to tip of the expanded wings seven feet and a 
quarter. The beak is dark red, provided at the end with a 
black nail or claw curved inwards, and overgrbwm at the root, 
with a hirgo round black knob. Between the beak and the eyes 
is a triangular, black, naked membrane. During the first year 
the f(‘et arc black; in the second, lead coloured, and afterwards, 
cinnabar red. The wdiolo plumage is snowy white. 

Observations , — It is hardly necessary to remark, that the story 
of the Swan’s dying song is an invention of the poets ; and that 
the whistling Swan is the only bird of this species which is at all 
capable of uttering anything like a song. The structure of the 
larynx nf the Tame or Mute Swan is so exceedingly simple, as to 
proohuic it from producing anything more than a low hiss, a deep 
humniing soulJ, and a gentle cackling. Its food consists of aquatic 
plants and insects, especially beetles ; though in winter it must be 
ii d with grain, and jirotected in some degree from the severity of 
the weather. The nest, which is built of sedge, rushes, &c., lined 
w ith the down from the breast of the female, generally c(m tains 
six or eigli . greenish wLite eggs. During the period of incuba- 
tion, which lasts lor five weeks, the rntile keeps guard over the 
nest, attacks everything that approaclies, and is, indeed, a very 
formidable assailant, as he is said to be able to break a man’s arm 
or leg, by a blow^ of his wing. The Cygnets, when first hatched, 
are grey ; and the bird is said to live a hundred years. 

The fewan is better worth the trouble of keeping than is some- 
times supposed, not only on account of its beauty, but of the 
profit w Inch may be derived from it. It requires less care and 
attention than the Goose, and its feathers arc far moj’o valuable. 
Large quantities of them arc every year brought to the fair at 
Brankfori on the Oder, from Litliuania, Poland, and Prussia; 
and the wdld Swans on the Spree, near Berlin, Spandau, and 
Potsdam, are generally collected in May, to be pluchcd. The 
skins, w ith the down on them, are also a])plied to the same pur- 
poses as furs, and are made into powMer pufls. The Cygnets are 
considered a great delicacy 
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199. The Sheldrake. 

Anas Tadoma^ Lix. La Tadome^ Bcjf. Der Bt andente^ Bech. 

Description, — The Sheldrake is two feet in length. The 
beak, the base of which is covered with a fleshy lump, is 
smooth, flattened, and scarlet. The nail at the end of it, and 
the nostrils, are black. The feet are flesh-coloured ; the head 
and upper pfirt of the neck dark green ; the rest of the neck 
and the belly white. A broad, brownish orange transverse 
band runs across the breast ; the back and the wing coverts 
are white ; the scapulars spotted with black. The lirst pen 
feathers are black, the next violet, the middle rust- coloured, 
and the last white. The hinder parts are green, shot with 
\’iolet ; the pen feathers white, tipped with black. 

Observations. — The Sheldrake inhabits the northern coasts of 
the Old Continent, and either burrows in the sea shore, or builds 
its nest in some cranny of the rock. It has been tamed, and kept 
in the poultry yard, on account of its beauty alone, for its flesh 
has a rancid flavour. It feeds with the other Ducks. 

200. The Beak Goose. 

Anas Segeium, Lin. VOie Sauvag€f Buf. Die Saat Cans, Bech. 

Description. — This bird is smaller than our common Goose, 
but has a larger neck, and longer wings. The upper part of 
the body is brownish grey ; the under part grepsh white ; the 
belly mottled with dingy orange ; the shanks vermilion. The 
beak is black, except about the centre, where it is orange, and 
somewhat curved. This is not, as some suppose, the original 
stock of our common Goose. The species in question inhabits 
the shores of the German Ocean, and exactly resembles in ap- 
pearance our domestic Grey Goose. 

Observations. — These birds inhabit the shores of the Baltic 
and North Seas, but in autumn repair in large flocks to more 
southern regions, where they remain throughout the winter, 
feeding on the fields of iwe. In some parts of Thuringia, they 
may be seen in thousands. They are very shy, and place senti- 
nels round their encampment, on which account it is difficult either 
to catch or shoot them. They are, however, occasionally taken 
by means of nodses, placed in spots where they have been seen to 
spend the night ; and wounded birds will live sociably with the 
other poultry in the farm-yard. I only know of one instance, 
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however, ii\ which a Bean Goose has paired with the common 
domestic Goose. p 

201. The Scaup Duck, 

Jnas Marilay Lin. Le Milloninan. Buf. Die BergciitCy Becii. 

Description , — This Duck, which inhabits the northern re- 
gions of Asia, Africa, and America, migrates southward in 
autumn and winter; when it may be caught or shot, with 
other species. It is exceedingly tame, soon becomes accus- 
tomed to the farm-yard, and is fond of bread soaked in water, 
dry or moistened oatmeal, groats, &c. It is almost as large as 
the common Duck. Its prevailing colour is black ; but the 
belly and speculum arc white. The wings, shoulders, and 
back are white, covered with five black transverse lines ; the 
wings and tail are blackish. 


202. The Mallaed. 

Anas Boschasfera, Lin. Le Canard Sauvage, Buf. Die Wilde Enle, Bech. 

Description . — The MaUard is the original stock from which 
our domestic Ducks are derived, and is found all over Europe. 
Tt is two feet ill length ; and the general colour of its plumage 
is ashen grey transversely striped, and mottled with . brown 
and white. The head and neck are dark green; the breast 
chestnut, and the speculum violet green. The female is grey, 
like a Lark. 

Ohservaiions . — Like all Wild Ducks, the Mallards divide into 
pairs during the summer, and collect in large flocks only at the 
approach of autumn. They build in reeds or in old stumps near 
the water, and the female lays from twelve to sixteen eggs. In 
the Thuringian forest, broods are often found, which have been 
conducted by the parent birds to the nearest pond, and there left. 
These, if the first joint of their wing be taken off, may be safely 
left with the Tame Ducks ; will eat the same food, pair with them, 
and follow them in the winter into the farm yard. They may 
be taken with nets, or even fish hooks, and on the barn floor trap. 

203. The Tariiock. 

Lams Tridactylusy Lin. La Monette Cendr6ey Buf. Die Wiufermbvey 
Bech. 

Description. — The Tarrock, which is fourteen inches in 
length, changes the colour of its plumage every year till the 
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fourth. The beak of old birds is greenish yellow ; the inside 
ef the mouth oraiigt' ; tlie feet olive brown, and without the 
hinder claw. Thi^ head, throat, neck, lower part of the body 
and tail are white ; and there is often a black spot behind 
each car. The bm;k and wing coverts arc pale or bluish grey ; 
the pen feathers white, the first row being tipped with black. 
Those birds which have a dark grey cresccnit shaped spot on 
the nape tlie neck, are less than four years old. 

Observations . — The Tarrock inhabits the northern countries of 
Europe, and migrates southward in winter. If, after an interval 
of fine weather, we have a snowy Eebruary, this bird may he 
seen in Germany in great nuinbors, and many perish from cold. 
At such a time they may easily be caught by nets and nooses, 
set on a vspot of ground which has been Geared from sno^v. Their 
natural food consists of fishes and aquatic insects ; but when 
tamed, they are content with bread and other food, and live 
equally wt U on land and in the water. During the winter they 
may be kept in a room, wliicli should not be very w arm ; or may 
even be allow'ed to range the yard, provided they be driven every 
aight to an appropriate sleeping place. 
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